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BOTH lk; ...WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
4 INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE . 


1O Miw mimetes 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trance 
N classics — written two thousand years ago — lation, and contains the five great dialogues — 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays — 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Class- 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our ics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their nerstones of your library. And both are yours /ree, 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


POS SS SSSSSSSSSSSeesseue0ceuseee4) W ILL YOU ADD these two volumes to very qualities which characterize these selec- 
your library as membership gifts tions: readabslity, anterest, simplicity. 

from The Classics Club? You are invited 

to join today . . . and to receive on approval Only Book Club of Its Kind 

beautiful editions of the world’s greatest : oD a ear renee ee 


masterpieces. ) t tributes to its members the world’s 
» Its members ar tol ated 


Walter J. Black, President BL 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


lease enroll me asa Trial Member and send me, FREI 
beautiful 2 volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions of 


h 
‘LATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the current 
ke 


These books, selected unanimously by — to take c number of book mes 
distinguished literary authorities, were {*)"0 4" - Pomrehn any Nats ee 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- bound in the fine buckram ordinat 1 for $5 and 
joyment and value ro the “presse d for time’’ $10 bind Dhey have tinted page tops, are richly 


' edin genume gold, which wil tain its orignal 
men and women of today “Swett books yo ans vd he r chil ‘ae aa 1 re d a 


t 
l 
selection 
lam not obligated to take any specific aumber of books 
and Tam to receive an advance description of future selec 
tions. Also, L may reyect any volume before or after | receive 
it, and Tmay cancel my membership whenever | wish 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you $2.89 


' 
' 
. 
' 
' 
f 
] 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
plus afew cents mashing charges. (Books Shipped in US A ' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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' 
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' 
‘ 
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cherish for many years 


Only 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? = : Sol : 
A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will 

At ‘ c & Do You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With 
gever grow old. For shiver feecination it eaur Gre back oil be tent on advance notice cham 
can rival the most thrilling modern novel. future selections. You may reyect any book you do not 


Have you ever wondered how the truly 4. You need not take any speciic number of books 
only the ones you want. No money in advance, no 


on books have become *'« lassics ? First, membership fees. You may cancel membership any 
cause they are so readable. They would ume 

not have lived unless they were read; they Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 

‘ i & 

would not have been read unless they were binding costs are rising. This low price — and your 

To be t they had to FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLI cannot 

interesting bf interesting i hibe: be assured unless you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 


be easy to understand. And those are the SiCS CI ''B, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Mr } 
Mrs 
Miss } Hease Print Plainly 


Address 


Zone No 
Caty tfany State 


kana eS See ae e eee eae ees eeaaeaaae 





Here are the Spotlights 
WHICH HAVE WON SUCH WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


THEY GIVE EVERY PRODUCTION SPARKLE AND LIFE 


% 


° High Intensity . 


ARC SPOTLIGHT 


for large auditoriums, theatres and arenas. for small theatres, hotels, 


Adjustable, self-regulating transformer schools and night clubs. 
in base. 


Fully Automatic 


INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


, ' , : ; 614 times brighter head spots than other in- 
No heavy rotating equipment is required. Quiet 
operation. Burns 80 minutes without candescent spots. 
retrimming. 


Equipped with a two-element conan — ol r ne objec ler nd ere . glass reflector 


Horizontal ma amine control angles ak direc ie on. Feet < — ala ae Guide olo “yo omerang. 
Mounted on casters. 


Simply plug into any 110-volt outlet for 
an extremely bright, flickerless spot 


. . . Sharp edged from head to flood! 


Strong spotlights offer so many ex- 
clusive advantages that you should 
decide now to get rid of your 


voll THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
, “The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
Please send free literature and prices on the Strong ( ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette. 
See your theatre, schoo! or 
i a ve 
STREET............ 
CITY & STATE 
| NAME OF SUPPLIER 
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A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION oF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM 


OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Given to you... 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS— 


OF 


YOUR CHOICE—DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 


F* THE REST OF YOUR LIFE these six great books 
will be a possession you will be proud to have 
acquired, as 4 memento of your own part, however 
humble, in this great epoch of human history. The 
set is offered in this Trial Membership to demon- 
strate three things about the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Ye FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are kept 
from missing the important books you want to read. 
For example, all six of the Churchill books were Club 
selections. yf SECOND: that you get such books from 
the Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill volumes 
is $6.00; the price to Club members is only $4.00. Last 
year, on the average, the price paid by Club members 
for selections was 27‘, less than the retail price. 
Ye THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in approx- 
imately $1,000,000 worth of books, each month, distrib- 
uted free to members as Book-Dividends. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered *‘advanced”’ 
Book-Dividends, earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage yourself to buy later. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


ee YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS within 
your first year of membership from among the Club’s 
Selections and Special Members’ Editions. During the 
year at least 100 good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection and if you 
think it is a book you would not enjoy, you send back 
a form (always provided) specifying some other book 
you may want. Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 
of YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be sent with the first book 
you order. For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection, please see coupon. 
te AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as you 
remain a member—you will receive a Book- Dividend 
with every second book you buy—a beautiful or useful 
library volume. This member profit- sharing is similar 
to what happens in any consumer co-operative. A 
fixed percentage of what each member pays is set aside 
in a special fund. This is finally invested in enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. 

ok YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any time 
after buying 3ix books. Membership in the Club is for 
no fixed period, continuing until notice of cancellation 
is received from the member. 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS. If you would like 
to obtain these six volumes under the Club’s 
regular BOoOK-DIviDEND system, write to us for 
information as to how this may be arranged. 


The Second World War by Winston Churchill 


OKarsh, 
Ottawa 


“NBTON S 


4 WINSTON 5 
March ill 


Sure 


ill 


iM 


MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS: 


BEGIN YOUR 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 


(C) CRESS DELAHANTY 
by Jessamyn West $3.75 
(J SAYONARA by James A. Michener $3.50 
(C) THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
by Charles A. Lindbergh 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
(] VERMONT TRADITION 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
() THE CAINE MUTINY by H. Wouk $3.95 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


() FIRE IN THE pmo by Theodore H. White 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
C) THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
by Ernest K. Gann $3.50 
C) TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Alan Paton $3.50 
() THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 
by Stewart H. Holbrook 
B Price (to members only) $3.95 
() ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog 
Price (to members only) $3.95 





AT'S | 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am to receive THe SECOND 
Worup War by Winston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately, with the purchase of my first 
selection, indicated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections—or Special Mem- 
bers’ Editions—during the first year | am a member. After my sixth purchase, with every second 
book I buy—from among the Club Selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am to receive 
the current Book-Dividend* then being distributed. | have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, I need buy 
only four such books in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. The price to be 
charged for each book will never be more than the publisher's price, and frequently less. (A 
small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


Postal Zone No 
if any) 
Book eetess are slightly higher tm Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members, 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 


City... 








*Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. UF. and in Canada 
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DEAR SIR: 


I cannot refrain from protesting 
against such an article as you published 
in the March issue on “Gin and Sym- 
pathy” by Maurice Zolotow. If we 
believed that “the theatre is no place for 
sobriety,” and that “the sooner we re- 
store the tavern to the playhouse the 
happier we'll all be,” we should not 
waste our time introducing young peo- 
ple to what we have always considered 
a great and stirring art—-an art that can 
stand thinking about as well as feeling 

WINIFRED WARD 


Evanston, Illinois 


I especially enjoyed Zolotow’s ‘Gin 
and Sympathy.’ He made a few points 
which I would like to experiment with 
when I am in New York this spring 

MRS. FRANK CLARK 
Chicago, Illinois 


Would you grant me permission to 
quote from John Chapman (“Cherry 
Pie Is No Substitute for Meat and Po- 
tatoes” February) . . . in our monthly 
WWA bulletin, “The Roundup” . ? 
Chapman’s argument is exactly what we 
have maintained for years—my wife and 
I both being professional writers. We 
used to be fairly regular attendants at 
the Lyceum theatre here, but after a 
few like The Glass Menagerie we just 
gave up. We have always liked the 
theatre But for the mood and 
sketch affairs—well, it just wasn’t worth 
the effort of going out on a night when 
the wind was blowing down the street 
at ten below zero, and besides, paying 
$4.40 for a seat, and then coming away 
wondering what in hell it’s all about. 

NOEL M. Loomis, President 
Western Writers of America 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


One is surprised that Mr. Chapman 
should use the English language, such a 
vigorous and incisive tongue, for the pur- 
veying of such nonsense: Bantu or 
Swahili would have served his purpose 
better. Frankly, the illiteracy of the New 
York newspaper critics is a constant 
astonishment to me: They would seem 
That Mr 
Chapman should talk about Shakespeare 
as being full of “meat and potatoes,’ 
having previously defined by implication 
that somewhat peculiar critical phrase 
by talking of Michael Todd’s desire to 
produce a “meat and potatoes” musical, 
would seem to indicate that he under- 


to have no culture at all 
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The Cover 


Shirley Booth, equally at home in musical and dramatic settings, has 
returned to Broadway in By the Beautiful Sea, the new musical comedy 
Photograph by 


laid in Coney Island at the turn of the century 


Roderick MacArthur 


The Play 


32 My Most Interesting Work by Moss Hart 
34 Climate of Eden by Moss Hart 


Features 


22 The Confidential Clerk 


“A Good Play Will Always Find a Good Audience,” by 
Katharine Cornell as told to Alice Griffin 


15th Street to Okinawa in Fifteen Minutes 
Story in pictures by Roderick MacArthur 


The Monsters in the Audience by Maurice Zolotou 


This Is Our Line by John Daly, Mark Goodson and Bill Todman, 
Arlene Francis, Bennett Cerf and Steve Allen 


Theatre Takes the Trainee Under Its Wing by John Griffin 


Gordon Craig's Mission to Moscow by Eugene K. I lyin 


Miscellany 


68 Theatre Arts Album 
73. Theatre Arts Gallery 
80 The Golden Apple 


George Spelvin 
77 Confidentially, “Clerk” Had ‘Em Confused 


Broadway (reviews of Broadway productions 
16 The Girl in Pink Tights 
18 Ondine 
21 The Burning Glass 


Departments 


3 Letters 
6 Calendar 
12 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
14 Offstage 
Theatre U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 
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ESTABLISHED 1842 
NEW YORK, 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON: 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 
IN CALIFORNIA 


DATZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
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DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL: STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 

Radio—TV 

Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


29 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


Stage —Screen 





collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio City Theatre, television shews, Ringling 

Brothers Siren, Sonja Henie and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver 

age of 100 amateur productions every week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Bvooks costumes your next show! 


nyc & 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 











stands Shakespeare even less than the 
average actor. As for Chekov’s Cherry 
Orchard being . . . “a commercial 
clunk”—it should hardly be necessary 
to point out that it was quite successful 
with Russian audiences, for whom, after 
all, it was primarily written. . . . I would 
suggest Mr. Chapman retire from the 
criticism of legitimate theatre, and take 
his bag of popcorn to a suburban movie 
theatre on a Saturday afternoon. Here 
he will find potato pancakes in abun- 
dance, and two or three animated car- 
toons as a filling dessert 


NORMAN NEWTON 
Toronto, Canada 


The writing of the mood-character- 
narrative play, and letting it go at that, 
is in fashion today. It is easier to write 
narrative for the stage than to write 
“theatre” for the stage. . The mood- 
character-narrative play is not “well 
made”; it is loosely constructed 
Climaxes are avoided with a shudder 
To tingle the spine is vulgar... . Yet 
spine tingling is of the essence of the 
theatre. . . . The stage writer has a val- 
uable heritage, the heritage of “theatre” 

as distinct from narrative. .. . It seems 
too bad that he should forsake what is 
so exclusively his own and be content 
with the crepuscular zone of mood- 
character 

WILLIAM GREGORY HOBBES 
Hollywood, California 


As an actress, I am more concerned 
with the mending of acting faults on the 
stage today, if this can be successfully 
divorced from playwright dillydallying of 
today. . . . The playwrights of this 
decade seem to be afraid to write “meat 
and potatoes,” as actors are afraid to 
“play meat and potatoes.” . We have 
been and are subdued by war, economic 
change (taxes), fear of communism and 
an overall huge conservative trend which 
has swept theatre, also, into its arms. 
For the sake of the country I think the 


| conservative trend is healthy, but for 


theatre it is killer-diller . We are 
back, again, to the “let’s be a slob in 
one easy lesson’ school of theatre, selfish 
producers, and no showmen. . . . Why 
has the glorious mysterious quality of the 
We forgot 
our public and they are forgetting us. 


American theatre gone? 


SUZANNE HAHN 


New York, New York 


O'Neill, as Mr. Krutch says in a com- 
panion article, is probably the greatest 
native American playwright to date, yet 
I feel he failed us, and perhaps himself, 
in one great respect, and that is that he 
failed to establish the national ‘“drama- 
turgy” without which we have struggled 
for so long In the last two centuries 


no playwright, or group of con- 


Chorles Boyer and host John C. Bruno 


"If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Ward Morehouse orld Telegram & Sun 


"For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker New York Daily News 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.”’ 
Dorothy Killgalien—-New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 
Hy Gardner Vew York Herald Tribune 


Gourmet Views—No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil.” 

Mike O'Shea--TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


22nd Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
1954 


Summer Short Course in Painting 
June 21st to July 3rd 
Course in Singing 
July 2nd to August 7th 
Main Summer Session 
July Sth to August 14th 


Autumn Short Course in Painting 
Aug. 16th to Sept. 11th 
including: 
Painting — Music: Piano, Choral, Strings— 
Drama—Short Story—Playwriting—Radio Writ- 
ing—Ballet—Weaving—Leathercraft —Ceramics 
Interior Decoration — Oral French — Photog- 
aphy—Radio Writing and Production. 
For calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta 


In the middlewest it's .. 
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temporary playwrights, has produced a 
series of stage works that says, “This is 
America; this is how we feel and this is 
why we tick.” . Is it not possible that 
this new physical lethargy, sublimated 
into plays of mood and character or into 
plays of logical oration, is the first real 
native drama? Is it not possible that our 
push-button, coffee-break society actually 
prefers whimsy to passion and mental 
gymnastics to event? You ask for “vigor, 
passion and sense of event,” and I heart- 
ily agree. But Americans have so little 
of that in their daily lives. . . . From a 
country of revolutionists and pioneers, 
we are grown into a nation of cookie-fed, 
comics-educated, college boards-tried, so- 


cial register-proved pipsqueaks 


RICHARD S. CASE 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Mr. Chapman. where is vour empathy 
for “the times?” An author can write 
only one thing successfully. And that is, 
what he must write: thoughts, values, 
emotions. Your answer for the flops of 
the season is “mood and character.”” My 
first play has just been completed and 
what did I write about? According to 
Freud and carried out by O'Neill, this 
is the era of the individual and his de- 
velopment, socially, emotionally, physi- 
cally and mentally. And these four areas 
make up the individual. But how are 
we to create a living character on the 
stage without mood and character? . . . 
What a sad state of affairs if the only 
thing left for the theatre is excitement 
My play 


and all the others of “mood and charac- 


to captivate the audience 


ter’ are doing one thing: They are pre- 
senting the individuality of the age in 
which we live. If audiences refuse to 
accept the realitics of their times, this 
would seem to show an underlying fear 
of accepting life as it actually is now 
And perhaps it is this refusal to accept 
reality which causes “mood and charac- 
ter” plays to flop and roll over dead like 


yesterday's pancakes. 


BARBARA BURROWS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obteinable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Billy 


Eagle Wing's 


Last Stand— 


Billy is one of America’s forgotten natives—he is a Navajo 
Indian, an innocent victim of the plight that affects so many 
Indians, the result of neglect and denial of opportunity. As 
a youth of 9, he already faces problems other boys and girls 
do not know about. His clothes are tattered and patched—-he 
has no warm coat, no sturdy shoes. His health is fair now, but 
bitter cold weather finds him vulnerable to disease. 


His father, a hard working sheepherder, ekes out a meager 
living on the reservation for the family of four, which includes 
mother and daughter. Father and mother have high hopes for 
the future of Billy and his younger sister White Swan, for a 
life with opportunity and usefulness. But they can do nothing 
for Billy, to give him a chance. ; 

This is Billy's last stand, against the poverty and misery 
that surround him and darken his future. As a native Ameri 
can and inheritor of a glorious tradition, he deserves a chance 
to live and become a useful citizen 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 
You can help Billy or another needy Navajo child through the Fed 
eration’s CHILD SPONSORSHIP plan. For just $8 a month, $96 a 
year, SCF will provide * ‘your” child 0 warm clothing, sturdy shoes 
and other needed items—delivered in your name 
You will receive a case history, like the story of Billy Eagle Wing 
and if possible, a photograph. You can write “your” child or the par- 
ents, and be their friend. You will know how much your generosity 
means to them 
A contribution in any amount will help 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (A partial list) 
Mrs. Mark W. Clark, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, aun Fontanne, 
Norman Rockwell, Will Magen, Jr., Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Gladys Swarthout 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 
¢ I would like to sponsor a Navajo child for one year. I will pay 


a month) Enclosed is payment for the fu ear | t t 
Id’s name, story and address, and picture if available 


Established 
1932 


year (or $8.00 
end me the 


ot sponsor a child, but I want to help by ¢ 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State - 
Contributions te Save The Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 
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“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClein, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


“UTTERLY DELECTABLE” Tohn Mason Brown 
MAURICE EVANS 
te ersecretion with GEORGE SCHAEFER presents 


DAVID JOHN 
WAYNE FORSYTHE 
—— 


A shouse 


Ue’ ; r 
dhs Wh 


A New Comedy by 
JOHN PATRICK 


(Adapted trom the Neve! by Vern Snerdert 
with 


PAUL | LARRY = WILLIAM 
FORD = GATES «° «= MANSEN 


ond 


MARIKO NIKI 
Prodvation Ovvected by ROBERT LEWIS 
Evgs. 6:40—Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.80-1.80. Fri. & Sot. Evgs., 
$6.00-1.80. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:40—$3.60-1.20. (Tox Incl.) 
MARTIN BECK THEA., 451 51. W. of Sth Ave. 


critics ee 
hy UNANIMOUS ) 


CAROL 
CHANNING 


IN THE PRIZE WINNING MUSICAL 


“WONDERFUL TOWN” 


“A VERY FUNNY COMEDY.” 
—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“A HOWLING HIT.” 
—Hawkins, Wor, Tele. & Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
The SOLID ‘GOLD: CADILLAC 


by MOWARO THCHMANN ong GLORGL 5 RAUIMAN 


LORING SMITH 


ereged by GEORGE S RAUT MAN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED THRU JULY 3rd 
Mon. thru Thurs. Eves. $4.80-1.80; Fri. & Sat: 
Eves. $6-1.80; Wed. Mat. $3.60-1.20; Sat. 
Mat, $4.20-1.20. Tax Included. 
BELASCO Thea., 44 St. E. of Bway. JU 6-7950 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
oeoeoevoeveveweeeeeee @ 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anniversary Waltz--Broadhurst, W. 44th \ 
domestic comedy by Jerome Chodoroy and 
Joseph Fields about a revelation that upsets 
family relations on a fifteenth wedding anni 
ersary; with Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald 
Carey 

By the Beautiful Sea Majestic. W. 44th. Shir 
ley Booth stars in this musical comedy set 
in Coney Island at the beginning of the 
century. Book by Herbert and Dorothy Fields 
music by Arthur Schwartz 

Can-Can Shubert. W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the ‘90 
featuring Lilo, Peter Cookson and dancer 
Gwen Verdon 

Comedy in Music Golden, W. 45th. Pianist 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show 
of songs and sketches 

John Murray Anderson’s Almanac Imperial, W 
45th A fast-moving revue with British zany 
Hermione Gingold abetted by comedian 
Billy DeWolfe 

Kismet. Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opu 
lent musical version of the Knoblock play 
with music from Borodin. With Alfred Drake 
and Doretta Morrow 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Henry Miller, W 
43rd Edward Chodorov’s comedy about a 
psychoanalyst who learns of his fiancée’s past 
from an unsuspecting patient; with Franchot 
Tone, Gig Young, Betsy von Furstenberg 

Ondine 46th St. Water sprite Audrey Hepburn 
captivates mortal Mel Ferrer, and just about 
the entire audience, in Jean Giraudoux's fan 
tasy, adapted by Maurice Valency 

Sabrina Fair National, W. 41st. Margaret Sul- 
lavan plays a chauffeur’s daughter with three 
socially prominent suitors By Samuel J 
Taylor; with Joseph Cotten 

Tea and Sympathy Barrymore, W. 47th. Rob 
ert Anderson's perceptive drama about a 
sensitive student accused of homosexuality in 
a New England boys’ school; with Deborah 
Kerr, Leif Erickson, John Kerr 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial Plymouth 
W. 45th Henry Fonda, John Hodiak and 
Lloyd Nolan in Herman Wouk’s dramatization 
of the trial incident in his novel The Caine 
Mutiny. 

The Confidential Clerk -Morosco, W. 45th. T.S 
Eliot's verse comedy about a mix-up in fam 
ily relationships With Claude Rains a 
Claire, Joan Greenwood 

The Fifth Season Cort, W. 48th. Farce about 
the woes of the garment industry with 
Menasha Skulnik as master of the revels 
Richard Whorf as straight man 

The Girl in Pink Tights Mark Hellinger, W 
Sist. A musical comedy about an 1867 French 
ballet company's premié¢re ballerina (Renée 
Jeanmaire who has a romance with an 
American matinee idol Music by Sigmund 
Romberg 

The Immoralist. Royale, W. 45th A psycho 
logical drama adapted by Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz from André Gide's semiautobiographical 
novel. With Geraldine Page 

The King of Hearts Lyceum, 45th, E. of 
Broadway A satiric comedy by Jean Kerr 
and Eleanor Brooke about a cartoonist and 
his adopted son; with Donald Cook and 
Jackie Cooper 

The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker -Coronet, W 
4%h. Burgess Meredith as a not-so-Victorian 
father and Martha Scott as the mother of 
eight, in Liam O'Brien's comedy 

The Seven Year Itch Fulton, W. 46th. Com 
edy by George Axelrod about a husband who 
develops an extramarital itch after seven 
happy years of married life; with Tom Ewell 
and Vanessa Brown 

The Solid Gold Cadillac-—Belasco, W. 44th 
Moves to Music Box, W. 45th, May 10) 


“MOST OUTRAGEOUSLY OUTRIGHT FUN 
OF THE SEASON” —wewes, sarurDay review 
CHERYL CRAWFORD 

in exvecietion with Anderson Lawler ‘presents 


FRANCHOT <p 


GIG YOUNG * BETSY von FURSTENBERG 


WEWRY MILLERS Thee., 124 W. 43 Sr. BR 9-3970 
Evenings ot 6:40. Metinees thers. & Set. ot 2:40 


George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann sa 
tiric comedy about a lady stockholder, played 
by Josephine Hull, who becomes the company 
owner 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin 
Beck. W. 45th. John Patrick's droll comedy 
based on the Vern Sneider novel, about an 
army captain and the natives of Okinawa; 
with David Wayne, John Forsythe, Paul Ford 

Wonderful Town Winter Garden, 1634 B’way. 
The sprightly musical version of My Sister 
Sieen ; with Carol Channing and George 
Caynes 


Openings 

May 12 The Pajama Game, St. James, W 
44th A musical comedy version of Richard 
Bissell’s novel, 7'% Cents, about the under- 
wear business; with Eddie Foy, Jr.. John 
Raitt and Janis Paige 

Pre-Broadway Tours 

The Pajama Game -Boston, through May 8 

Touring Shows 

Dial ““M” for Murder San Francisco, Curran 
April 28-May 15; Los Angeles, Biltmore, May 
17-29. Frederick Knott's melodrama about an 
ex-tennis champion with murderous inclina- 
tions; with Maurice Evans 

My 3 Anegels—Chicago, through May Walter 
Slezak stars in Sam and Bella Spewack's 
adaptation of a French comedy 

Porgy and Bess-—-Detroit, April 10-May 1; 
Cleveland, May 3-15. Gershwin’s folk opera 
with Cab Calloway. 

Sabrina Fair--San Francisco, through May 
Play by Samuel J. Taylor about a chauffeur's 
daughter with three socially prominent suit- 
ors; with Diana Lynn, Wendell Corey 

The Seven Year Itch— Chicago, Erlanger, indefi- 
nite run. George Axelrod’s Broadway comedy, 
with Eddie Bracken 

Time Out for Ginger Chicago, Harris, indefi- 
nite run. Melvyn Douglas in Ronald Alexan- 
der & situation comedy 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio —306 W. Bist St. Saturdays 
four original one-act plays dealing with the 
theatre: Rats at the Temple, Back of the 
Soul, The Ladies Create, The Real Talent. 
Wednesdays, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Barbizon Plaza Theatre—58th St. and 6th Ave 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. Arnold Perl's 


MADISON SQ. 
GARDEN 


TWICE DAILY thru MAY 9, Daily 2:15 8:30 P.M. 
Sundays, 2:15 & 7:00 P. M. 


BN RINGLING BROS 
UY. BARNUM:BAILEY 
CIRCUS 


PRICE (Tax incl.) NIGHTS & MATINEES: 
eV E! $1.50, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50,5.00, 6.00, 6.50 
Tickets admitting to everything (including seats) 


CHILDREN UNDER 12 HALF PRICE 
Every Afternoon except Saturday and Sunday 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED Ly 


srvelape te RINGLING. CIRCUS, Madiagn Square Garten 


BROADWAY ANGELS, 
INC. 


Common Stock 
Price 50c a Share 


write or phone 
for an offering circular to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, ING. 


29 W. 65th St., New York 23 
TRafaigar 4-1815 
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GEORGE KONDOLF presents 
MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULNIK WHORE 
in’ TAE CF SEASON' 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Steged by GREGORY RATOFF 


irresistible fun! A hit 
filled with laughs!" 
—Coleman, Mirror 


Tues. thru Sun. Evgs. (No Mons.) 
$4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3., 
2.40, 1.80. Mats. Sat. 
& Sun. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 
1.80, 1.20. (Incl, 
tax). 


CORT THEATRE 
48 St. E. of B'way 


“FUNNIEST REVUE IN A LONG 
Time.” Atkinson, N. Y, Times 


HERMIONE . BiLLY 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON’S 


ALMANAC 


THE SMASH MUSICAL 


Horry Teny Orson Nanci 
Belofonte Bavacr Bean Crompton 


WAPERIAL THEATRE, 251 W. 45th St. 
Eves. $7.20 te o. Wed. 

Mats. $3.60 to 1.20. Set. 

Mats. $4.20 to 1.80. 

Tex Included. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


“GAYER THAN A DAYDREAM.” 

—Walter Winchell 

“ORIGINAL AND FUNNY.” 

—Atkinson, N. Y. Times 
COURTHEY BURR ond ELLIOTT NUGENT 


TOMEWEL» gy ® 


the seven” 
year itch... 

VANESSA BROWN 
Pm a Weve _ George 


Patterson “ Keane 
Oirected by JONM GERSTAD 


Mon. thru Thurs. Eves. :$4.80to 1.80. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: 
$6 to 1.80. Mats. Wed. & Sat. : $3.60 to 1.80. (Tax incl.) 
Pleose enclose stomped, selt-oddressed envelope . 
FULTON THEATRE, 210 West 46th Street 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK 

T. S. Eliot 3.00 
SABRINA FAIR 

Samuel Taylor 2.75 
THE LADIES OF THE CORRIDOR 

Parker & D’Usseau 2.50 
ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 

Michael Redgrave 3.00 
PERSONA GRATA 

Cecil Beaton & Kenneth Tynan 5.00 
THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL 

(vol. 4, British) 

ed. Frances Stephens 3.7: 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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three one-act plays based on Sholom Aleichem 
and Isaac Peretz short stories. With Morris 
Carnovsky and Ruby Dee 

Blackfriars’ Guild—316 W. 57th St. Praise of 
Polly by ng McGuire, a biography of Si: 
Thomas More. Through May 16. 

Circle in the Square—5 Sheridan Square. The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia, dramatized by Al- 
fred Hayes from his own novel. Directed by 
José Quintero, with Betty Miller and Leo 
Penn. May 

Columbia University-420 W. 117th St The 
Suspicious Husband by Benjamin Hoadley, first 
performed in 1747, May 5-8 

Current Stages 1129 6th Ave Owen Davis 
dramatization of Ethan Frome. Through May 

Greenwich Mews Theatre--141 W. 13th St 
Time of Storm, a new play by Sheldon Stark 
Through May 16 

High School of Performing Arts -YMHA. 92nd 
St. and Lexington Ave ‘hieves’ Carnival by 
Jean Anouilh, May 1-2 

New School for Social Research 66 W. 12th 
St Readings: Mary of Scotland, May ?; 
Family Reunion, May 9; Book of Job (in the 
form of a Greek tragedy) by Horace M. Kal- 
len, May 16, 8:00 p.m 

Park Avenue Players of Christ Church— Park 
Ave. and 60th St. East Lynn by Ned Albert, 
May 21-22 

Phoenix Theatre--2nd Ave. and 12th St. The 
Golden Apple, a new musical by John La- 
touche aa qoute Moross, with Priscilla 
Gillette, Stephen Douglass, Kaye Ballard, 
Jack Whiting, Bibi Osterwald. May 

Shakespeare Guild Festival-Jan Hus Audito 
rium, 351 E. 74th St. Shakespearean reper 
tory. May 

Theodore Carnegie Recital Hall, 154 W. 57th 
St. The “sinister and disconcerting’ one-man 
show. Saturdays at midnight 

Children's Programs 

YM-YWHA, Theresa L. Kaufmann Auditorium 

92nd St. and Lexington Ave. New York 
Woodwind Quintet, a chamber music concert 
for children, May 9 

Films 

Cinema 16-—-Central Needle Trades Auditorium 
225 W. 24th St. A program of restricted 
Nazi propaganda films including Leni Riefen- 
stahl’s Triumph of the Will, May 10 

Opera 

American Savoyards—President, 48th St. W. of 
Broadway. Yeomen of the Guard, week of 
May 4: Princess Ida, week of May 11; Pina- 
fore, week of May 18; The Sorcerer, week of 
May 25 

Greater New York Opera Corporation Brook 
lyn Museum. La Traviata, with Kenneth 
Lane and Norma Jean, May 8 

New York City Opera Company —131 W. 55th 
St. Die Fledermaus, matinee, May 1; Car- 
men, evening, May |; Tosca, matinee, May 
2; Show Boat, evening, May 2 

New York City Light Opera Company 131 W 
55th St. Show Boat, Die Fledermaus, and 
Carousel, for two weeks each, beginning 


May 5 


HENRY JOHN LLOYD 


FONDA HODIAK NOLAN 


1 HERMAN WOUK’S 


rome CAINE MUTINY seria: 


A, Directed by CHARLES LAUGHTON 
PLYMOUTH Thea. 45 St. W. of By. Cl 6-91-56 
Evenings 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


t PAUL GREGORY presents 
A 


THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


Class "‘A"’ 
EQuITY CO. 
Laconia-Gilford New Hampshire 


(On Lake Winnipescukee) 
will accept 
A limited number of apprentices-students 
Practical Training—Active Participation 
Classes 
to work with 
Professional Stock Co. and Stars 


for information write 
ALTON WILKES—Producer 
East Lyme, Conn. P.O. Box 138 


Visiting Stars: Burl ives, E. E. Horton, 
Veronica Leake, Stuart Erwie, Jeffrey Lynn, 
John Carridine, Zasu Pitts, Clifford Odets. 








Playwriting Contests 

Arts of the Theatre Foundation Playwriting 
Contest Terms: original, full-length plays ; 
must have proof of copyright Awards: two 
awards of $2,000 each paid in twelve monthly 
installments. Deadline: September 30, 1954 
For further details, write to: Arts of 


noes NOW 
ORDERS 
for SPRING & SUMMER 


FOR THESE GREAT 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


15" ANNIVERSARY PRODUCTIONS 
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Theatre Arts 


THE ACTOR'S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 


One of the few 


have 


modern actors “to 
touched greatness,” as the 
London Times has said, Michael 
Redgrave is also one of the most 
articulate. And he goes into the 
whys and wherefores of an actor's 
magic in these scintillating discus- 
sions, revised from his Rockefeller 
lectures at Bristol University last 
year, with a sense of wonderment 
as well as a ruthless curiosity, en- 
lightening both actor and playgoer 
With twenty-seven photographs of 
Mr. Redgrave in almost that num- 


ber of roles $3.00 


LIVING SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 
IN STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 


Covering the last three years at 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial 
Theatre, this handsome book con- 
tains from five to eighteen action 
pictures of each of fourteen of 
Shakespeare's plays (plus Jonson’s 
Volpone). Angus McBean’s rightly 
famous camera catches important 
moments, full sets and characteriza- 
tions, by such gifted actors as Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Michael Red- 
grave, Margaret Leighton and 
Pegey Ashcroft, to recreate visually 
the plays themselves $5.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 


The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them 
selves, featuring Diana Wynward, 
Sir John Gielgud and many others 
With forewords by Ivor Brown and 
Anthony Quayle $4.50 


Theatre Arts Books also publishes 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT 
STRATFORD 1951 by J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley. $4.50 


Complete prospectus on request 


the checked books. 


Please send above 


For which I enclose 

Name 

Address 

State 


City Zone 


Theatre Arts Books 


New York 14 


224 West 4th Street 


8 


oks 


| 
| 
| 


| Other U. S. Productions | 


| Alabama 
| Birmingham 


| San Bee lh Playhouse Repertory Company 


| Connecticut 


| Catholic 


| St. Petersburg 


Theatre Foundation, 521 W. 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y., att: Mr. E. F. Kook, president 

Playwrights Theatre Club Playwriting Contest 
Terms: original scripts at least one hour long 
requiring not more than twelve actors. Award 
$100. or further details, write to: Play- 
wrights Theatre Club, 1560 N. La Salle, Chi- 
cago 10, Il. 

The Prompter Third Annual Religious Drama 
Contest. Terms: unpublished one-act play 
and unpublished radio play (30 minutes), con- 
cerned with human problems or values 
Awards: $50 for each Deadline July 31.) 
1954 For further details, write to: The 
Prompter, P. O. Box 622, Georgetown, Ky. 

Samuel French Second National Collegiate Play- 
writing Contest. Terms: authors must be col- 
lege students; no musicals, adaptations, trans- 
lations, or published or produced plays 
Awards: $500 and $150 for long plays; $100 
$50 and $25 for short plays. Deadline: May 
7, 1954. For further details, write to: Edi 
torial Dept. of Samuel French, 25 W. 45th! 
St., New York 3%, N. Y 


Schedules for 
12th of May) 


July must 


be received by the} 


Town and Gown Civic 
Detective Story, May 11-15 

Arizona 

Tucson 


Theatre 


Little Theatre, Inc 
duction directed by Peter 

California 

Berkeley Berkeley Little Theatre: Venus Ob- 
served, opens May 2. University of California 
Ocdipus and Ocdipus at Colonus, May 1% 
15, 20-22; Coriolanus, May 5-8, 12-15; read 
ing: The Tempest, May 26-28. 

El Season El Camino Players. The 
Cometh, May 6-8, 13-1! 

Hayward-—Hayward High School 
May 6-7 

Porterville Barn Theatre. Ah, Wilderness. May 

Sacramento —-Civic Repertory Theatre. Miranda, 
May 13-15, 20-22. 


An outdoor pro-| 
Marroney. May 


Iceman 


Julius Caesar, 


George Dandin. 
Players 
15, 20-22 

San GabrielMission Playhouse. Pacific Coast 
Tournament of one-act original and published 
plays, May 26-29 

San Jose—State College Players 
May |, 6-8 

Stanford Stanford Players 
May 20-22 


May. South San Francisco 
A Streetcar Named Desire, May 13 


Hedda Gabler, 


Iphigenia in Taurus, 


Lakeville--The Hotchkiss Dramatic 
Mister Roberts, May 22. 

Delaware 

Newark-—-University Theatre 7th 


Association 


Children’s 





Theatre Tour, May 1, 5-7, 15 


Elizabeth, the} 
Queen, May 13-15 


Laboratory Theatre, May 


2M) | 
District of Co!«mbia 
Univer. , Annual 
comedy, May 7-22 
Florida 
Coral Gables— University of 
full-length play. Opens May 12 
Gainesville— University of Florida 
Animal, May 5-8 
Port Myers—Littl Theatre 
Teeth. Opens May 9 
Sarasota—-The Players 
Little 


original musical 


Origina!| 
The Male 
The Skin of Our 


Miami 


Hay Fever, May 20-22 
Theatre. Glad Tidings, 
May 16-19. 
West Palm Beach—-Norton Gallery 
Room Service, May 19-22, 26-29. 
Idaho 


Boise-Litthke Theatre. Happy Birthday, May| 
13-16 | 


Players. | 


APPRENTICES 
HILLTOP THEATRE, INC. 


16 week summer stock 
30 week winter stock 


apply now, limited registration | 


MAY 17-SEPT. 13 
17th Yeor 


Equity Company and year ‘round 
fine arts school 


Write: Don Swann, Jr. 
Emerson's Farm, Lutherville, Md. 


G.I. APPROVED 


NISSWA 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Nisswa, Minnesota 
North Central Resort Area, 145 miles 
north of the Twin Cities. 


SECOND GALA SEASON 
JULY 2 TO AUGUST 29 


Limited number of apprentices accepted. 
SHIRLEY K. RICHARDSON, Preducer 
ARLENE BEACH, Directer 


for details write producer at winter address: 


5745 LINDELL BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theetre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriet Ann Gray 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 


Adult, Apprentice and Children's Theatre 
New York Classes and Office 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
15 West 67th St. SU 7-0193 


MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 
22nd SEASON OPENING JUNE 28th, 1954 


® A Professional Theatre School 
® Completely Equipped Student Theatre 
® A New Student Production Every Week 
® Professional Faculty Under the Direction of 
John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


Osunguit P layhouse 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, 252 East 61st St. New York 21, N.Y. 
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Baie 


HOTEL AND 
CABANA CLUB 


Supreme vacation enjoyment in 
Florida's most complete resort. 
Modern guest rooms (air-condition- 
ing optional) to please and pam- 
per . . . wide ocean front beach 
for sunning and swimming . . . 
cozy lounge for intimate rendez- 
vous and genuine hospitality to 
flavor your entire stay. 


JACK MULLIKIN, GENERAL MANAGER 


MIAMI BEACH 


¢ 67th Street on the Ocean | 
LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 
50th Anniversary Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greatest 
success. 

Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrolment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Stuchos. 
Known for the success of its gradu- 
ates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 


Write for catalo 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


TRAIN WITH CHICAGOLAND'S 


LEADING SUMMER THEATRE 
MARSHALL MIGATZ' 


SALT CREER sanyo 


IN HINSDALE 
14 WEEK SEASON BEGINS JUNE | 


Accepting a limited number of 
apprentices ... no tuition fee 


address inquiries and applications to 
Salt Creek Sum. Theater, Hinsdale, Ii! 


Past stars include Melvyn Douglas, Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish, Joan Blondell, Edward Arnold, Patsy Kelly, lika 
Chase, Constance Bennett, Nina Foch, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Richard Carison, Judith Anderson, Billie 
Burke, Debbie Reynolds, Ethel Waters 
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When You re in 
CHICAGO - - 


te Don't miss being 
Wy osteregned by 


atast 


INGENUES—Inquire abeut ovr presea- 


tation type elbum. {¢ will further your 
cereer. 


55 W. Wacker Drive 
CEatral 6-2169 


Two Famous Maine Theatres 


THE SURRY PLAYHOUSE 


and the 


BAR HARBOR PLAYHOUSE 


APPRENTICES 
Will Be Selected to Play With 
Resident Equity Companies 
Parts Guaranteed 
No Tuition Fee—Living Costs Only 
For Information & Brochure 
Write CHARLES O. CAREY 
60 West 10th St., N. Y. 11, N.Y. 








— time is s Play ue a 


at Pasadena a4 
i : AN For... : i 


Aw! 


The student who wants to know if 
theatre is for him... without investing 
a whole year’s tuition... 


The more experienced player who wants 
to have fun on stage while 
getting the best in theatre training 


Spend 10 exciting weeks in 
America’s most active producing theatre 
.. +4 stages for you to play on... 
top instructors...famous guest speakers! 


ee 


5 —~June 17 thru August © =X 


For FREE brochure write to Director of Admisstons 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


>. i Molino St Pasadena California 





FREE 


for joining now... 


EITHER OF THESE TWO 
IMPORTANT BOOKS 


THE ICKES DIARY, a monumental and revealing chronicle of the Roosevelt 
era — the inside story of power in a nation going through a period of great 
change — or 

THE TREASURY OF SCIENCE — more than 700 pages by outstanding scientists 
such as Lancelot Hogben, Sir James Jeans, T. H. Huxley, Charles Darwin, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and many more, and edited by Harlow Shapley — 
either of these books can be yours for joining the Book Find Club row. 


Many thousands of families are already members of the Book Find 


The best in literature... 


Club, and we believe thousands more would enjoy receiving 
regularly—at substantial savings—such outstanding works as 


are pictured or listed on this page. They are representative 
of the selections made month after month from among 


AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS TO MEMBERS 


the hundreds of new books published. We invite you to 


join now and enjoy all membership privileges. Start 


The Story of English 
by Mario Pei. The 
whole tremendous pan- 
orama of the English 
language . . . its past 
rise, present progress 
and probable future 
projections. Pub. Ed 
5.00, Members Pay 


your membership with any book pictured on the left, and 
receive FREE the Secret Diary oF Haro pb L. ICKEs or 
A TREASURY OF SCIENCE. If you prefer, you may choose 
as your free book any one pictured on this page. 


238. THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


Listening with the 

Third Ear by Theodor 

Reik. Subtitled “The 

Inner Experience of a 

Psychoanalyst,” Dr. 

Reik’s book has been 

: favorably compared 
—< with Freud's Interpre- 
tation of Dreams. Pub. 


Primitive Heritage ed- 


The Growth of Scien- 
tific Ideas by W. P. D. 
Wightman. More than 
a history of science, 
a study of scientific 
thought from its earli- 
est origins through the 

esent time. Pub. Ed. 

.00, Members Pay 


ited by Margaret Mead , 


4 Nicolas Calas. More 
than 100 complete ar 
ticles of outstanding 
writers and anthropol- 
ists. Pub. Ed. 5.00, 
embers Pay 2.50. 


Ed. 6.00, Meubers Pay 
2.65. 


The Living Brain by 
W. Grey Walter. A pi- 
oneer study of new ex- 
periments that probe 
the mysteries of human 
thought and personal- 


0 
2.50. 


THURBER COUN- 
TRY by James Thur- 
ber. The masterly up- 
roariously funny ur- 
ber wit, with line draw- 
>a by the author. Pub. 
y .3.75,Members Pay 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL 
ae eee ee cee () THE USES OF THE PAST, 2.50 


c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, 

fo se ste NY IS NY C) PRIMITIVE HERITAGE, 2.50 
Please enroll me as a member and send [] LISTENING WITH 

first selection checked ot right. As my free THE THIRD EAR, 2.65 


enroliment gift send (check one) THE WORLDLY 
1ARY OF ROLD ICKES, O 
() THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD ICKES, PHILOSOPHERS, 2.50 


C) A TREASURY OF SCIENCE, 
or other choice indicated. | am also to re- C) GROWTH OF 

ceive each month the Club's literary mageo- SCIENTIFIC IDEAS, 2.50 
zine, the Book Find News. | understand | may () THE STORY OF ENGLISH, 2.35 


accept as few as 4 books a yeor at the 
special membership prices (plus 24¢ postage O THE LIVING BRAIN, 1.89 


and handling) ond may cancel my member- 0 THURBER COUNTRY, 1.89 
ship at any time after purchasing 4 selections. ((] LELIA, 2.29 


we 


§4-T-5 
NAME 


(Please print) 
ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 


ity. Pub. Ed. 3.95, 
Members Pay 1.89. 


The Worldly Philoso- 
phers by Robert L. 
Heilbroner. A profound 
and stimulating presen- 
tation of the lives, times 
and ideas of the great 
economic thinkers from 
the 18th century to the 
esent. Pub. Ed. 5.00, 
embers Pay 2.50. 


The Uses of the Past 


by Herbert J. Muller. 
An historian and phi- 
losopher surveys the 


—_n 


vi 


p EL! 


\ 


Past in search of z pat- 
tern for our times. 
Pub. Ed. 5.50, Mem- 


bers Pay 2.50 


LELIA by André Mau- 
rois. The finest study 
ever made of George 
Sand, and by far the 
best book ever written 
by André Maurois. — 
Time. Pub. Ed. 5.00, 
Members Pay 2.29. 





VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a great 
artist and an inspiring teacher, untiring 
in her efforts and warm and constant in 
her interest in her students.” 


Mildred Dunnock 
Professional training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


Studio theatre directed by 
Christine Edwards 


Catalog on Request 
254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 


STANDING STONE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Six Hours from New York City) 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 


@ Professional Equity Company 

@ Classes: Acting—Voice—Makeup 
@ Acting with Professional Company 
@ FEE: Room and Board Only 


TWELVE WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE FOURTEENTH 


Write for application 


Standing Stone Playhouse 
Petersburg, R. D., Pennsylvania 


| Lansing—Civic Players. Carousel, May 6-8 


| IMlinois 


| Chicago-Goodman Memoria! Theatre. Chil- | 


dren's Theatre 
May 22 
Evanston Northwestern University 
The Imaginary Invalid, May 18-22 
Urbana—University of Illinois. Ring Round the 
Moon, May 5-8 
Western Springs—Theatre of Western Springs 
Dirty Work at the Crossroads, May 16-23 
Indiana 
Indianapolis-Booth Tarkington Civic 
Glad Tidings, May 14-22 
Mister Roberts, May 12-15 
Richmond -Civic Theatre. Our 
3-7 


Rip Van Winkle. Through 


Theatre 


Theatre 
Circle Players 


lown, May 


Terre Haute Sycamore Players of Indiana State 
Children’s Theatre. Buccaneer Gold, May 5-9 


Ames lowa State College Theatre 
of Seville, May 13-15 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge — Little 
Money, May 14-22 


Maryland 

Baltimore— Johns Hopkins University Children’s 
Theatre. The Silver Thread by Constance 
Mackay, May 14-16 

St. Mary’s City—St. Mary's Seminary Junior | 
College. The Birth of Tolerance, an outdoor | 
drama re-enacting the first permanent settle- | 
ment in Maryland, Apr. 29-May 1. 


Massachusetts 

Arlington--Friends of the Drama. Ruddigore, | 
May 26-29 

Boston—-Emerson College: Lady in the Dark, 
May 5-7; Street Scene, May 19, 21; Freshman 
Showcase, May 27-28. Northeastern Univer- 
sity: Born Yesterday, May 28-29 

Newton—Newton Players. Miranda, May 6-8 

Northampton—Smith College. Heritage (pact 
II), a chronicle of Smith, May 11-14 

Winthrop—-Playmakers. The Happiest Days of 
Your Lite, May 14-15 


Michigan 
Benton Harbor and St. Joseph_—Twin City Play 
ers. The Moon Is Blue, May 14-15. 


Grand Rapids--Civic Theatre. Three Men on a 
Horse, May 21-29. 


The Barber 


Theatre For Love or 


Mississippi 


Jackson—Millsaps College. Mister Roberts, May | 
12-14. 





\\SUM 
; oo ATITS BEST: 


ik: YOUR CAREER IN 
p THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


VY SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


(1) A Year-Round Stock Company— 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of continuous 
employment! Re-Opens Sept. 1954 

(2) A Staff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept of 
Education—Approved by Veterans Admin 

(3) An Organization with 2! years of success 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted each 
summer; appointments are made early each 
sprin Famous guest stars. Degree credit 

ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 

popular summer theatre training-base for — 

Solers (2,284 alumni) it costs less to atten 

than other groups. 

(Wonderful meals and room 

sea-shore only $18.00 per 

week!) 

Write for Catalogue and 

@ 26-page book called 

“RESULTS” listing hundreds 

whom we have helped 

Address 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


(Plymouth Drama Festival) 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town in New England Vacationland 
Gateway to Cape Cod 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


THEATRE AND ACADEMY 


SUMMER SESSION July 6th to August 14th 
Featuring FIVE SEMINARS 


SHAKESPEARE—supervision of 
LAWRENCE LANGNER, Director of Theatre Guild 


PLAY WRITING—supervision of TELEVISION AND RADIO—supervision of 
HOWARD LINDSAY, Director and Author WORTHINGTON MINER, Producer at NBC 


COMMUNITY THEATRE PRACTICE 


STAGE DIRECTION AND ACTING — supervision of 
SIDNEY KINGSLEY, Director and Author 


Seminar personnel will include: Eva Le Gallienne, Margaret Webster, Constance Collier, Mary Hunter, Frances Fuller, Theresa 
Helburn, Charles Russell (producer of “Danger,” CBS), Martin Manulis (producer of "Suspense," CBS), Kirk Browning (Direc- 
tor of NBC Opera Series), Frank Schaffner (director of ‘Studio One,’ CBS), and other outstanding artists. 


In addition, the following Academy courses: 
REHEARSAL VOICE AND DICTION RADIO TECHNIQUE ACTION 
OBSERVATION MAKEUP STYLES OF ACTING 
Applicant may select (1) Five Seminars plus courses (2) Three Seminars plus courses (3) Five Seminars 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
FOUNDED IN 1884 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional training in America. Courses of the Academy furnish the essential prepara 
tion for Acting, Teaching and Directing. FALL TERM OPENS IN OCTOBER. 


Important new session by celebrated theatre artists similar to the above planned for fall students. 


Apply for catalogue and other information Room (42, 245 West 52nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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w your 


LI USE | Theatre on the Disc 
ovects MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT Road to Rome 
RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Deouble-face, Lotera 


Cul, 78 RPM eos who have heard Harold Rome material in general emphasizes the ver- 


© 1 “em tife en Film perform his own songs in person satility, imagination and artistic integrity 
nen Waxe 


@ Quick-Cued Wherever Adven realize that he is an excellent singer and of Rome and reminds us, perhaps unnec- 


fageous 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


pianist, actually his own best interpreter. essarily, of his high place in the honor- 
@ Ployable on any Phonograph : : « or : 
or Turntable These intimate and highly personal per- able record of America’s stage music. A 
formances are now made available by cover tribute by Moss Hart enhances 
Thomas J. Heritage Productions on a 10-inch long- this value for the listener. 


VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN playing disc which practically brings Also appearing in the Heritage series 
DEPT. TA-3 ane Rome into your drawing room (unless of actual performances by popular com- 
150 WEST 46th STREET oy 


NEW YORK 36.N. Y pte a you happen to keep your phonograph in posers is a recent recording by the 
Seaseke bea. tna, the kitchen Ihe rather fanciful title, Father of the Blues,’ W. C. Handy 

A Touch of Rome, might well be re- himself. The famous creator of blues 

-_ _ a vised to The Road to Rome, for this numbers celebrating St. Louis, Beale 
recording is the best possible introduc- Street and Memphis, among others, is 

CLAIRE LEONARD Agency } tion to the gifted musico-lyric creator of presented on this disc as trumpeter, 
Announces Wish You Were Here, Call Me Mister, guitarist and singer, with piano accom- 

A Consultant Service Sing Out the News and Pins and paniments by Charles Cooke and Adele 
for PLAYWRIGHTS Needles, to reverse the chronological Brown Whitney. Fortunately there are no 


order of those consistently successful fancy arrangements or modernization 


Criticism, Analysis , Hand +i his ans es 

by Director JAMES LIGHT shows landy presents his popular classics in a 
of Original In addition to such familiar numbers simple, unaffected style which is im- 
Provincetown Players, as the Wish You Were Here title song mensely effective. This Heritage series, 


Broadway, Yale Univ. & Abroad . “ : é » » curre 
Y: tly (Eddie Fisher's chief steppingstone to admirably adapted to the current hi-fi 


522 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 36 fame), “F. D. R. Jones” and “South treatment, is literally making musical 
Representing America, Take It Away,” the Heritage history 
Anna Lucasta record offers comparative rarities like Rodgers and Miller 
| Like It Here © The Sliver Whistle “Take Off the Coat” (from the 1950 The music of Richard Rodgers con- 
Angel in the Pawnshop Bless You All) and “The Money Song” tinues to be recorded in a variety of 
— = —— ; (from That’s the Ticket of 1948). The styles. A 10-inch M-G-M_ long-playing 








| 
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‘THE SHARON 


cma ‘PLAYHOUSE 
ae ANY MAJOR a 4 SHARON, CONN. 


Fifth Season 


~~ AIRLINE a Openings for apprentices 
—— = . all NO TUITION 


NON-STOP -SAVE 10% ON RETURN TRIP Compare the Fare, EQUITY COMPANY 


JUNE 21-AUGUST 28 
$ You'll go by Air...on Room and Board $30.00 a week 
NORTH AMERICAN write: Sharen Playhouse 
The experienced Airline 


One wav ROUND TRIP FARE RETURN that pioneered Au Coack. 


SS CALIFORNIAT2 <2" | penn nwennnnn 


CHICAGO :24 * Asn . DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


NON-STOP — SAVE 10% ON RETURN TRIP ALL FARES PLUS TAR 


NORTH 
AMERICAN 


AIRLIWNES 


WEWARK — MI 2-4433 TES SQUARE TeEmsmmaL BROOKLYN — GL 8.7700 
126 Bread StatRaymene  418t and BROADWAY + WUdson 66-2100 — 583 Fulton St off Fletbest . 


Send for free copy of Catalog 
NEW RELEASES! 


Gently Does it © Bernardine 
A Girl Can Tell 
Mrs. MoThing 
The Love of Four Celenels 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 


D2 8 saga 
222 ea eagn ea at 
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record is devoted to The Wonderful 
Waltzes of Richard Rodgers, played by 
Paul Britten and his orchestra. Goddard 
Lieberson has produced a Columbia al- 
bum of The Boys from Syracuse featur- 
ing Portia Nelson, Jack Cassidy and Bibi 
Osterwald, and Lehman Engel as con- 
ductor. From Walden Records comes a 
recording called simply Rodgers and 
Hart, which contains a good percentage 
of the less familiar songs created by this 
famous team. Louise Carlyle and Bob 
Shaver do the singing, and the rather 
individual accompaniments are by the 
John Morris Trio (piano or celeste, 


guitar and bass viol 


The biographical motion picture about 
Glenn Miller (with James Stewart rep- 
resenting the late band leader and June 
Allyson as his wife) has encouraged a 
flood of new recordings of his character- 
istic arrangements, in some of which his 
own players take part. Decca has taken 
The Glenn Miller Story directly from 
the sound track of the film, under the 
supervision of the Universal-International 
music director, Joseph Gershenson, and 
this may be considered an authoritative 
as well as a popular version of the Miller 
style. Capitol has released a disc called 
I Remember Glenn Miller, made by 
trumpeter Ray Anthony and his orches- 
tra with excellent effect. For the full 
treatment of Miller’s actual work there 
is still the comprehensive series issued by 
RCA Victor, elaborately packaged. 


The Unique California 
SUMMER THEATRE 


College of the Pacific 
COLUMBIA COMPANY 


7 Weeks Summer Repertory 
in the historic 
GOLD RUSH PLAYHOUSE 


“= x. z (i ’ 
; \) 


f) 
M4 ri 
a 


» 


FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 
June 21 to AUGUST 7 
Full College Credit 


Limited Enroliment 
1954 Company Now Forming 
write now to 
DeMarcus Brown, Director 
College of the Pacific Theatre 
Stockton @ California 
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PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 
(Where the untalented are rejected) 


LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING* 


Pg Ag ty Alot Madrid, Granada, Seville, y Valencia 


REGINALD GOODE Featuring Spain's most renowned mata 
ALL-AMATEUR 


SUMMER THEATRE description in Spanish of matadors, dates, 


CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. bulls 


Two Hours from Broadway—2Ist Season » _— t « ” 
Enroliment strictly limited to .. Four lead. den, patio, bar Each 21 x 40". 2 for 


ing players (scholarships). Si tices. . > Cc 5 
Write a personal letter with height. weight, wae ppd; commie ne a8 he eee 


age, and snapshot to ppd. Complete Satistaction guaranteed 


REGINALD GOODE 


SALT POINT, N. Y. 
*Registered 1931 


Authentic full-color Bullfight Vosters, 
printed in Spain: from Plaza de Toros ce 


dors: Manolete, Bienvenida and others 
Printed in vivid colors with complete 


Genuine collectors’ items; ideal for 


Order from Importer: 


MANUEL REYES ANDALUZ 
29 Sixteenth Avenue, San Francisco 18, California 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 


I3TH — 1954 — SEASON 
Founder—TED SHAWN—Director 


FACULTY 
ANGEL CANSINO TED SHAWN 
Modern Dance Spanish Dance Fundamentals Visual Aids 
MARGARET CRASKE RAM GOPAL ANN HUTCHINSON JOHN CHRISTIAN 
Ballet Hindu Dance Notation Stagecraft 


MARGARET MORRIS BRUCE McCLURE ANDREW ROLLA 
Margaret Morris Movement Scotch Folk Dance YUREK LAZOWSKI 
Character Ballet (1 Week) 


woGeotate and graduate credits are given for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow, through Springfield 
ollege 


Undergraduate Course—8 weeks; Graduate Course—é weeks: both beginning Monday, July Sth, 1954 
For catalog and application blank, write: The Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


PEARL LANG CAROL LYNN 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Th cate 


A “Bale 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


U. S. and Possessions .. . 1 year—$ 5.00; 2 years—$ 9.00 
Canada ] year 6.00; 2 years— 11.00 
Foreign ] year 8.00; years 15.00 
Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us 


at least five weeks in advance and to give us their old address as well 
as the new. Please include postal zone numbers for both addresses. 


NAME ... 


ADDRESS. 


(Please include postal zone number) 





Sir Cedric Hardwicke addressed the Town Hall Club of Neu 


occasion of the magazine's entering 


; 


i 


thirty-ninth year. Guests of honor, besides the speaker, included 


York at its recent dinner honoring TuHEeatrReE ARTS on the 


from the left) 


Sigmund Spaeth, contributing editor; press representative Marian Byram; Robert Anderson, author of Tea and Sympathy 
Alice Griffin, associate editor of the magazine; Elliott Nugent, producer of The Seven Year Itch, which also received a tribute 


from the club; and Neva Patterson, a member of the cast of the latter play 


year on Broadway) 


Claire Confidential 
With Ina Claire back, 


been expecting a lively currency in th 


Broadway has 


quips for which she's noted. During the 
tryout tour of IT. S. Eliot's The Confi 
dential Clerk, in which she’s starred with 
Claude 
Rains and British stage and film actress 


Pennsylvania country — squire 
Joan Greenwood, reports drifted back t 
limes Square that Miss Claire was in 


traditional form 
As always, returnees from New Haven, 


related, the 


comedienne had trouble learning hes 


Boston and Washington 
lines. She's always been a slow study, 
but this time was having extra difficulty 


accounts had it, because Eliot's precise, 


complex verse style is virtually a Chinese 


puzzle to memorize 


Characteristically, whenever 


though, 
Miss Claire dried up, she had an ex 
planation, usually a humorous one. On 
one occasion, she revealed, she'd been 
concentrating so hard on a_ different 
reading of a line and listening so hard 
for the laugh she suspected might be 
hidden in it, that she'd forgotten all 
about the next line and just stood there 
waiting. As our informant says, the ac 
tress always gets laughs where no one 
else would dream they exist. Anvwa 


she was so charming about it, how could 


14 


director Martin Browne or the producers 
object? 

Miss Claire frequently entertained the 
company with anecdotes about herself 
During one rehearsal breather out of 
town, she recalled how Gregory Ratoff 
had sought her for the title role in the 
Broadway production, several seasons 
ago, of Nina. When the show was ulti 
mately done, as a failure, Gloria Swan 
son played the part, and Alan Webb won 
critical acclaim for his performance of 
the deceived husband with a head cold 

At any rate, Ratoff arranged for Miss 
Claire to go to Paris to see the original 
production of André Roussin’s French 
farce. After attending the performance 
she hurriedly returned to her home in 


Ratoff 


tracked her down. The director was un 


San Francisco, where finally 


derstandably curjous how she'd liked 
Nina. Miss Claire hesitated, not wanting 
to hurt his feelings, and chattered away 
over the telephone without giving a 
direct answer 


Ratoff 


however, and in his inimitable mistreat 


presently became impatient, 
ment of the English language, demanded 
whether she would take the role. Miss 
Claire paused, then replied, “Well, no, 
added 
brightly, “But Id love to play the 
husband’ 


I'm afraid not.” Then she 


written by George Axelrod and now in tts second 


Reverse English 


Jules Laventhal, a producer who could 
rival Gregory Ratoff as a connoisseur of 
the King’s English, once supplied some 
words of assurance for a less erudite press 
agent in his employ: It happened back 
in 1941, about the time this country 
entered World War II and Leventhal’s 
road production of Native Son was due 
to open in Baltimore. After sizing up the 
situation in that city, the agent contacted 
the producer to pass along a pessimistic 
forecast 

“This might not be such a good time 
he advised 
“The feeling in Baltimore right now is 


to open the show here,” 


that the play might be considered 
seditious.” 
Leventhal reassured 


him. “They go for those sexy shows in 


“Don’t worry,” 


Baltimore.’ 


Grain of Salt 
Who said critics are killing the the- 


> > 


atre? Who pays attention to the critics 
No one, if you believe Brooks Atkinson, 
eminent first-nighter for the New York 
Times 

A man who can take tonsorial conver- 
sation in his stride, Atkinson was inter- 
rupted in his reverie the other day when 
his barber how he'd liked 


Kismet, the lavish operetta that is play- 


inquired 
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ing to capacity audiences despite mixed 
The 
“I thought it was stupefying,” 
he said simply 

“That's 


cheerfully 


reviews critic made no attempt to 


quibble 


the barber 


wife and I have tickets 


good,” remarked 
“My 
for next week.’ 


Angel for 50 Cents 


Last and 


Wallace G 


Garland hit on a way to bring some new 


year a New York engineer 


corporate executive named 


blood into the select circle of Broadway 


backers, a | at the same time to give the 
middle-income theatre-lover some of the 
pleasure, pride and (if possible) profit 


He or- 


shares in a 


of investing in Broadway shows 


ganized and offered new 


stock venture, Broadway Angels, Inc,, at 
50 cents a share, and set up a board of 
some fifteen or twenty persons, repre- 
different 


theatre, to 


senting phases of professional 


advise on play scripts sub 


mitted for 


His 


ers Was 


investment 
back 


hundred 


hunch about the would-be 


right, for twenty-five 


rushed in from the 


Alaska 

ywhere from $25 to $10,000 worth of 
stock. At still 
to tell 


angels forty-eight 


States, and abroad, 


purchasing 


this writing it's too early 


whether this first season of 


play 


investing by the multiple-angel corpo 


ration will result in a financial harvest 


The 


season § 


group has three of the 


lea 
and and a prospec- 
The Pink Tights. But 
members also sank their dollars in plays 
that, 


money in 


hits—-Sabrina 


Fair, and 


Sym path) Ondine 


tive hit, Girl in 


according to the balance 


sheet, 
classified as 


Sherlock 


must be 


Flanders, 


mHIsses 


Holmes 


Carnival in 


End as a 


Left 
Lys in New York 


extreme right 


in March 


foreground) as the prostitute Jenny. In 


Vian, The 
Late Love 
this latter 


Ladies of the 
However, explains Garland, 
group should not 
off as a total loss, since there are possible 
rights, road 


sources of potential revenue from which 


Corndor and 


be written 


screen other 


tours and 


backers might recoup and even increase 
their investment. At 
half of his 


the attitude 


press time, on be 


investors, Garland assumed 


most characteristic of an 


angel. He was hopeful 


Fitting Farewell 
John Murray 


the outstanding revue director in 
but 


Anderson not only was 


theat 


rical history tele- 


also a fabulous 


phone user. His first action on waking in 


the morning was to reach for the phone, 
and he kept it up all day and into the 
night until he pulled up the bed covers 


and reluctantly 


shut his eyes. He made 


scores of calls daily, wherever he hap 


pened to be, and he made a point of 
talking to certain old friends every day, 


casually 


tracking them down on over- 


night stops during their vacation trips 


to foreign countries and always reaching 
them no matter where they might be 
When the amiable 
Stanley 


standing 


showman died re 
Gilkey, an 


and one 


cently, intimate of 


long of the producers 
of his last show, John Murray Anderson's 
A4imanac, stayed at the funeral parlor to 
receive those who came for 


their old But 


Broadway 


a last look at 


friend 


a produces with a 


show on can never really get 


Gilkey 
calls at the 


away from business, so 


arranged 
to take his 
taker’s 

I like to think 
with the 


Gilkey says 


phone inder 


John would have felt 


at home ringing telephone, 


this she and Mr 


scene 


Based on John Gay's The Beggar's Opera, the new production presented Weill’s widou 


Peachum 


Credit Makes Enemies 


it's an old story for commercial firms 
to supply free liquor, candy and sundry 
items for use on stage in Broadway plays, 
back 


recently a 


line im the 
But 


tobacco firm agreed to provide cigarettes 


in return for a credit 


of the theatre program 


for a show in return for not being 


mentioned. That's the way it eventually 


worked out, at any rate 
It seems that Philip Morris was send 
ing around a carton of cigarettes a week 


for the actors to smoke as part of the 


the recent 
Kanin. At 


arrange 


performance of His and Hers, 
Fay Michael 


was the customary 


comedy by and 


first there 


ment. about giving due credit, 


program 


and everything went 


along happily for 


some weeks until one of the company's 
top brass attended the play 

After leafing through the program and 
Philip Morris 
back to himself 


Presently Robert Preston, play 


noting the citation, he 


settled but not 


enjoy 
for long 
ing Celeste Holm’s ex-husband and for 
mer writing partner, offered her a ciga 


I he 


it and tossed it 


rette during one of their squabbles 
actress took it, looked at 
iwa snapping, “You even smoke the 
brand 
The first 


rate tobacco bigwig telephoned the 


wrong 


thing the next morning, the 


pro 
deal for 


cancel the whole 


After 


relented 


ducers to 
Cigarettes 
finally 


Iree 


prolonge d soothing he 


enough to continue § the 


But he 


credit line in the 


carton a week 
that 


That had to go 


was adamant 
about program 
Let no ferret-eyed play 
the back 
of the program, think for a moment 


Philip Morris is a 


goer, reading that fine print in 


that 


wrong brand. 


Marc Blitzstein’s new English version of The Threepenny Opera, with music by the late Kurt Weill, opened at the Theatre de 


Lotte Lenya 


f ‘ ‘ ‘ { flo o 
Leon Lishner wwe information to the 


police which leads to the arrest of Macheath. Blitzstein’s adaptation is also based on the Weill-Bert Brecht Dreigroschenoper, which 


had its Berlin 
first performance in 1728 
Right 
Juilliard School of Music, 


premiere in 


which makes the only major dance award to 
third annual Capezio cash award was made to Miss Humphrey “f 


the repertoire of high distinction with which she has enriched it 


leading dance center there 


1928 and achieved 


Choreographer Doris Humphrey received the Capezio Dance 


in a ceremony at which Ben Somers appear 


widespread popularity 
Award for 1954 
timulate publi 


awareness of the pro 


Schuman 


until Hitler's ris 


instituted 


[re 
as the third principal 


res 


dance 


ZAHL4V OVA NOMNIGO"U 


m Walliam 


power. The riginal work 


had its 


(say 


Schuman right president of 


Somers 1 


president of Capezio, In 


of the The 


dance in the United States 


or her creative leadership in the modern dance and especially for 


training at Juilliard and created a 








THE GIRL 


March 5, 1954 


Mark Hellinger Theatre 








TIGHTS 


Shepard Traube production, in association with Anthony B. Farrell, of a musical play in two acts and seventeen 
scenes; music by Sigmund Romberg, book by Jerome Chodoroy and Joseph Fields, lyrics by Leo Robin, music developed 


and orchestrated by Don Walker; directed by Mr 


Traube, scenery and lighting by Eldon Elder, costumes designed by 


Miles White, musical direction by Sylvan Levine, dances and musical numbers staged by Agnes de Mille, ballet music 


arranged by Trude Rittman 


THE CAST 


BORIS 

VOLODYA KUZENTSOV 
LISETTE GERVAIS 
MAESTRO GALLO 
LOTTA LESLIE 

CLYDE HALLAM 
EDDINGTON 

HATTIE HOPKINS 
VAN BEUREN 
BRITISH TARS 


POLICEMAN 
NEWSPAPER BOY 
SHOESHINE BOY 
MIKE 

BRUCE 

NELLIE 
HOLLISTER 
SIMONE 

MIMI 

LUCETTE 


Joshua Shelley 


Alexandre Kalioujn) 


Jeanmaire 
Charles Goldner 
Brenda Lewis 
David Atkinson 
David Aiken 
Dania Krupska 
Robert Smith 
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The action, which covers approximately one month in 
the period immediately following the Civil War, takes 
place in the theatrical district of New York. 


The line separating out-and-out parody and the 
sort of musical in which the late Sigmund Rom- 
berg so often has had a hand is probably too nar- 
row to make speculation about the intent of the 
creators of this show well-advised. There is a 
strong temptation to regard the whole shindig, in 
retrospect, as a gigantic spoof of the costumed 
claptrap that was all the rage when Romberg was 
concocting music for things like The Desert Song. 
There is such a temptation, that is, until you re- 
call the more serious aspects of the new show, 
which includes Romberg’s last score. And then 
the parody idea seems more like an afterthought, 
perhaps a matter of dire necessity. But between 
the laughs, intentional and otherwise, and the 
presence of the gifted Jeanmaire in the title role, 
The Girl in Pink Tights manages to be diverting 
stuff a good part of the time, even when the corn 
is shoulder high. 

In a sense it traces the origin of the musical 
comedy species, though in terms that are a good 
deal more elementary than Darwin. The Jerome 
Chodorov-Joseph Fields book closely parallels the 
circumstances which led to the first show of this 
sort, The Black Crook, back in 1866. On that 
occasion a visiting French ballet troupe was 
burned out of its New York hall and faced with 
the prospect of returning home before giving a 
single performance, until some enterprising im- 
presarios hit on the idea of combining this 
company with one producing blood-and-thunder 
drama. According to a program note quoted from 
T. Allston Brown’s A History of the New York 
Stage, the author of the original melodrama in- 
volved “objected to this desecration of his work. 
But a payment of .. . $1,500 for the run of 
the piece . . . overcame his objections.” In the 
Chodorov-Fields account the author (David At- 
kinson), who in addition plays the title role of 
Dick the Renegade, also raises quite a fuss over 
the merger, for reasons which are certainly not 
apparent in his drama. As revealed by the 
play-within-a-play formula in Pink Tights, this 
melodrama is compounded of the United States 
Cavalry, Indians, climactic lines that recall bro- 
mides like “This is bigger than both of us,” a cigar 


Top left: The Act I pas de deux performed 
by Jeanmaire and Alexandre Kalioujny 
provides the dancing high point of the 
show, in which they make their Broadway 
debuts. They are among France’s leading 
ballet personalities. 


Right: The impresario of a French ballet 
company (Charles Goldner) and his star 
performer (Jeanmaire) stage a street pa- 
rade by their troupe, with an eye to the 
box office. At left is Brenda Lewis, as 
a theatrical producer. 
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store Indian hero who keeps a sharp eye for 
“betrayers of my sister,” and incidents which in 


general might easily have struck even David 
Belasco and D. W. Griffith as unduly flamboyant. 
The contrast between all this and the musical’s 
own dialogue is not exactly sharp, either. 


The hero’s eventual decision to throw in his lot 
with the dancers is prompted in this fictional 
account by his love for the star ballerina (Jean- 
maire). This, of course, makes a lot more sense. 
Anyway the troupes do merge in Act II, and things 
pick up in a hurry. One rehearsal scene in which 
the companies show a marked reluctance to mesh 
gears is the funniest stretch in the show, and the 
final scene, which pictures the grand opening of 
the merged production—Dick the Renegade has 
now become a combination of that, Dante’s 
Inferno and Milton’s Paradise Lost, under the 
title The Red Devil—is the sort of shambles that 
recalls the days of Mack Sennett. 


Even so, something as plot-heavy as this cries 
out for a leading lady to give it a big lift, and 
Jeanmaire does just that. It comes as no surprise 
that she is an enchanting dancer and the possessor 
of plenty of personal allure; what is surprising is 
her fine comedy sense and way with a song. The 
French have a knack of substituting style for 
voice to produce striking effects, and in a number 
like “When I Am Free to Love” she really deto- 
nates. The Romberg score is seldom more than 
pleasant in a nostalgic sort of way, but then tunes 
like “Lost in Loveliness” serve the purpose of this 
gaily staged, rather old-fashioned affair well 
enough. Agnes de Mille has shown somewhat 
more imagination in providing dances. With Jean- 
maire on hand she could, after all. 


Although the reviews for the production made 
it seem the most lavish one-woman show in 
Broadway history, at least one of Jeanmaire’s 
colleagues lends a really worth-while hand. This 
is Charles Goldner, another newcomer from 
Europe who plays the ballet impresario with a 
nice comic touch. Brenda Lewis works manfully 
at her role as his counterpart in the theatrical 
company, and Atkinson is perfectly cast as the 
stalwart melodrama hero, even though his ap- 
proach to the overall production suggests that 
parody in the play-within-a-play sequences may 
have been the farthest thing from his mind. 
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fights’ Company production of a romance in three acts by Jean Giraudoux, adapted by Maurice Valency; 
d Lunt, settings by Peter Larkin, costumes by Richard Whorf (Miss Hepburn’s gowns by Valentina), 
thting by Jean Rosenthal, music by Virgil Thomson. 


Tue Cast 
AUGUSTE 
EUGENIE 
RITTER HANS 
ONDINE 
THE ONDINES 
THE OLD ONE 
THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE THEATRE 
THE TRAINER OF SEALS 
BERTHA 
BERTRAM 


John Alexander 

Edith King 

Mel Ferrer 

Audrey Hepburn 

Dran Seitz, Tani Seitz, Sonia Torgeson 
Robert Middleton 
Alan Hewitt 
Lloyd Gough 
James Lanphier 
Marian Seldes 
Peter Brandon 
VIOLANTE Anne Meacham 
ANGELIQUE Gaye Jordon 
VENUS Jan Sherwood 
MATHO Barry O’Hara 
SALAMMBO Lily Paget 
A LORD William Le Massena 
A LADY Stacy Graham 
THE ILLUSIONIST (THE OLD ONE) Robert Middleton 
THE KING William Podmore 
A SERVANT James Lanphier 
THE FIRST FISHERMAN Lloyd Gough 
THE SECOND FISHERMAN (THE OLD ONE) Robert Middleton 
THE FIRST JUDGE Alan Hewitt 
THE SECOND JUDGE William Le Massena 
THE EXECUTIONER Robert Crawley 
THE KITCHEN MAID Stacy Graham 
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he time is the Middle Ages. The action takes 
place in a fisherman’s cottage, a hall in the King’s 
palace and the courtyard in the Castle of the 
Wittenstein. 

In Ondine as in The Madwoman of Chaillot 
and The Enchanted, Jean Giraudoux wittily and 
urbanely examines the mutual attraction of the 
world of man and the world of nature and 
concludes, a little wistfully, that they are irre- 
concilable. The excellent adaptation by Maurice 
Valency, which brilliantly catches the spirit of 
Giraudoux, and the dazzling production by the 
Playwrights’ Company do full justice to this wise 
and worldly rendition of the familiar legend about 
the water sprite who loves a mortal and loses him 
when he is unfaithful to her. Giraudoux’s play, 
first produced in France by Louis Jouvet (who 
played the knight) in 1939, presents Ondine as a 
changeling reared by fishing folk. When she is 





ONDINE 


sixteen she meets the knight, and they fall in love 
instantly even though he has been betrothed to 
another lady.. When he brings Ondine to court, he 


sat peegetaereses by her candor and mortified at 
aes lack of courtly grace, which his former love 


possesses in abundance. Finally he is unfaithful 
to Ondine with this lady, and therefore, according 
to a pact Ondine made when she left the water 
realm, he must die while she is doomed to return 
to the water, never to remember him. 

In relating the legend Giraudoux makes of his 
Ondine a most captivating sprite, and as ‘inter 
preted by Audrey Hepburn, the character emerges 
as one of pure enchantment. Ondine has the 
sparkle, the beauty and the purity of water, but 
as her foster father points out: “There is more 
than beauty; there is power.” The world of water 
can be dangerous as well as attractive to us. On 
the other hand the knight, portrayed by Mel 
Ferrer, is the average man of action. He is not 
made for love, he explains in the final act; he has 
no time. He loved Ondine because she wanted 
him to, he says, and deceived her because he 
had to; but when she left him, he couldn’t do 
without her. 

Although we strive for the ideal, we cannot 


recognize it when we see it, and if we do, we're 
not satisfied, Giraudoux observes with gentle 
humor. When Ondine goes on trial for transgres- 


Opposite page: At court Ondine (Audrey Hepburn) is 
more interested in the idealistic fancies of the court poet 
(Peter Brandon, right) than in the practical advice of the 
Lord Chamberlain (Alan Hewitt). 


Above: Ondine (Audrey Hepburn) is put on trial for 
having transgressed the boundaries between the human 
and spirit worlds. Left to right: Mel Ferrer as the knight, 
Robert Middleton as the Old One, Alan Hewitt and William 
Le Massena as the judges, Lloyd Gough as the fisherman 
who has caught Ondine, and Miss Hepburn 


Left: The Old One (Robert Middleton, left), now a fisher- 
man, reminds Ondine (Audrey Hepburn) that she will 
forget her knight when she returns to the water. Robert 


Crawley is the Executioner 





sing the boundaries between the human and spirit 
worlds, the knight’s charge is that she “adored 
him beyond endurance.” Idealistically we Seek 
the truth, but when Ondine tells the truth the 
entire court is thrown into confusion, and she 
is instructed by the cynical and worldly Lord 
Chamberlain that dissembling is courtesy, and 
courtesy is an investment. We seek the ideal on 
our own recognizable terms, so it is something of 
an effrontery to find that water sprites—or, as in 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, ragamuffins—possess 
these qualities along with some traits less desir- 
able by our standards. But this is part of Girau- 
doux’s delightful topsy-turvy world where the 
truth may be pure but never simple. 

It is a world of inverted logic and paradox, an 
upside-down, Alice in Wonderland sort of world. 
“Of course the animals speak,” says the knight, 
and goes on to explain that the lion, for example, 
speaks to us of courage. The oblique Giraudoux 
point of view is often an underwater one in this 
water play. Ondine relates things in the human 
world to those in her spirit world, and most often 
“So it takes 
she remarks 


our world suffers by comparison. 
twenty minutes to catch a man,” 
when the knight proposes; “it takes longer than 
that to catch a bass.” Although she is cautioned 
by the wise Old One (the king of the sea) that the 
knight will deceive her, she explains this away. 
She points out to the knight that “your world is 
inverted in ours,” and that his straight appearance 
seems crooked to the water people. Homo sapiens 
is supposed to be an advancement over marine 
life, but Ondine is horrified to learn that married 
human beings spend most of their time apart, and 
mentions by contrast the exemplary behavior of 
the faithful dogfish. 

Just as the play visually sparkles in it medieval 
trappings of magic shows, knights and ladies fan- 
tastically attired, enchanted woods, and water 
sirens and spirits popping in and out at windows 
and walls, so the dialogue is constantly lighted by 
Giraudoux’s refreshing view of mortals and 
spirits. It is the simple folk who best appreciate 


what the spirits can bring us. The servants speak 
poetry; a fisherman is not awed by a beautiful 
court lady but enchanted by the golden flecks in 
her eyes. King Hercules the Sixth is vain and 
puny but also kindly; wise, like the Old One, he 
too warns Ondine that she can never be happy in 
the human world. “There is no man whose soul is 
great enough for you,” he reflects ruefully, very 
likely speaking for Giraudoux. 


As Ondine, Audrey Hepburn is a triumph. She 
gives a performance that is as admirable for its 
magnetism and range as for its discipline. Looking 
as captivating and desirable as a sea maiden 
should, this young English girl, in her second role 
on Broadway, is already an outstanding actress 
and demonstrates that in time she can become a 
great one. Graceful and assured, she darts and 
sparkles like a sunny stream through the first act 
encounter with the knight. In the scene at court, 
handsomely attired in Valentina’s flowing white 
gown with a gray-green-yellow train, she has a 
noble simplicity and moves with liquid grace, a 
pure spirit in our complex and confused world. 
In the third act her movements are again those of 
the water maid, more sad than sprightly now. 
Ondine has captured our affections along with 
those of the knight, and there is real pathos in her 
final moments when we realize that she is doomed 
to forget the knight and her earthly existence. 


Although mortals can hardly expect to compete 
withaspirit, Mel Ferrer is sincere and sympathetic 
as the knight who finds the water maid irresistable 
but cannot live with her any raore that he can 
without her. Although Marian Seldes brings what 
seems an unnecessarily harsh note to Bertha, the 
rest of the cast is uniformly fine. John Alexander 
and Edith King strike just the right note as 
Ondine’s foster parents who accept things of the 
spirit with logical matter-of-factness; Alan Hewitt 
is delightful as the worldy Lord Chamberlain; 
Robert Middleton is excellent as the rich-voiced, 
omniscient Old One; and William Podmore is 
enchanting as little King Hercules. 
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Sir Cedric Hardwicke (center), as the English Prime Minister, 


sends for the dispatch from Washington on the 


Burning Glass. Left to right: Walter Matthau, Maria Riva, Hardwicke, Ralph Clanton, Basil Howes 


March 4, 1954 
Longacre Theatre 


The Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson production of a 
drama in three acts by Charles Morgan, staged by Luther 
Kennett, setting by Oliver Smith, costumes by Noel 
Taylor, lighting by John Davis. 


THE CAST 
Scott Forbes 
Isobel Elsom 
Maria Riva 
Walter Matthau 
William Roerick 
Ralph Clanton 
Cedric Hardwicke 
Basil Howes 


CHRISTOPHER TERRIFORD 
LADY TERRIFORD 

MARY TERRIFORD 

TONY LACK 

GERRY HARDLIP 

LORD HENRY STRAIT 
MONTAGU WINTHROP 
INSPECTOR WIGG 


The action takes place in the south room of Terriford 
House, sixty miles from London; the time is “the near 
future.” 


“There can be a blasphemy of applied science. 
We have reached that point. For five generations 
man has developed his power over nature . . . We 
haven't developed at the same time our spiritual 
or our political qualities,” says scientist Chris- 
topher Terriford, speaking for author Charles 
Morgan in his new play. While the distinguished 
British novelist uses this thesis to provide a pro- 
vocative debate, he does not dramatize the idea, 
so it remains a conversational embellishment of a 
melodrama involving upper-class English society, 
the Prime Minister, ‘the enemy” and a spy with a 
heavy accent who poses as a bon vivant 

The Burning Glass is the name given to the 
discovery of scientist Terriford, who suddenly hits 
on a formula for setting a weather control machine 
in such a way that the upper atmosphere is used 
as a lens for focusing the sun’s rays on any given 
spot on earth. Just as a boy focuses the sun 


through a magnifying glass to set fire to a leaf, so 
the machine can be used in war to burn up a city. 
In peacetime it can be put to “beneficent use,” like 
driving engines or growing food. But the scientist 
tells the Prime Minister he will permit its use in 
war but not in peace for the reason quoted above. 
The dramatic action deals with the enemy’s cap- 
ture of the scientist, who carries the formula in 
his head; England’s threat to use the Burning 
Glass on them (his wife knows the formula too); 
his return and his decision to still withhold the 
formula for peacetime use, in the hope that the 
day may come when science is regarded as a 
source of wisdom rather than power. 

As played by Scott Forbes, the scientist is an 
articulate debater on power over nature but never 
wins our sympathy as a human being, nor do any 
of the other type-characters involved: the aristo- 
cratic matron (Isobel Elsom) who seems giddy but 
speaks the truth, the scientist’s loving wife (Maria 
Riva) and his disillusioned partner in scientific 
investigation (Walter Matthau). Only the part of 
the Prime Minister, played by Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke with deftness and wit, becomes very ap- 
pealing indeed: We are not only interested in his 
arguments but delighted with his insistence on 
simple language, impressed with his ability and 
sorry for this wise and weary statesman who has 
no home life 

At its London opening, which occurred a short 
time before its Broadway debut, the play is 
reported to have been well received by British 
theatregoers, who may be more willing than 
American audiences to settle for a good debate 
by recognizable types in a conventional plot. 





Above: As T. S. Eliot's new play opens, Sir Claude 
Mulhammer (Claude Rains) voices his anxiety about the 
meeting between Colby (his illegitimate son and new 
confidential clerk) and his wife, to Eggerson (Newton 
Blick), his recently retired confidential clerk. Lady Mul- 


hammer has been abroad and is returning this day 


SIR CLAUDE 
She must get to like him first 
And then, Eggerson, I am not unhopeful 
That, under the impression that he is an orphan, 


She will want us to adopt him 


Right: Sir Claude leaves, and shortly after this, as Colby 
(Douglas Watson, left) and Eggerson are discussing Lady 
Elizabeth, B. Kaghan (Richard Newton), a young protege 
of Sir Claude, and Lucasta (Joan Greenwood), a sort of 
fiduciary” relation, enter. B. Kaghan and Lucasta are 


engaged to be married 


LUCASTA 
Yes, Egqagy. will you break the sad news to Claude? 
Meanwhile, you'll have to raid the till for me 
I'm starving. 
B. KAGHAN 
“I've just given her lunch. The problem with Lucasta 


Is how to keep her fed between meals.” 
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Above: Lady Elizabeth (Ina Claire), who was to have been 
called for at the airport by Eggerson, unexpectedly arrives 
early by train 


LADY ELIZABETH 
“IT went to the agency and got them to change it 
I can't understand why you're both so surprised 


You know I’m a very experienced traveller.’ 


Top right: Lady Elizabeth has taken to Colby immedi- 
ately and thinks that she has recommended him to Sir 
Claude. When she leaves, Sir Claude attempts to explain 
his wife’s complex and somewhat puzzling character to 
Colby. Sir Claude also tells Colby that Colby’s desire to 
be an organist (he had abandoned it when he discovered 
his lack of genuine talent) repeats the older man’s own 
experience. Sir Claude had always wanted to be a potter, 
but knowing he could never be a first-rate one, he chose 
to follow his own father’s path and become a successful 


financier 


SIR CLAUDE 
There are occasions 

When I am transported—a different person, 
Transfigured in the vision of some marvellous creation, 
And I feel what the man must have felt when he made it 
But nothing I made ever gave me that contentment 
That state of utter exhaustion and peace 
Which comes in dying to give something life 
I intend that you shall have a good piano. The best 
And when you are alone at your piano, in the evening, 
I believe you will go through the private door 


Into the real world, as I do, sometimes.” 


Lower right: Lucasta visits Colby in his new flat. They 
talk of themselves, their backgrounds, their fears and 


insecurities 


LUCASTA 
I know what you mean. Then the flowers would fade 
And the music would stop. And the walls would be 

broken 

And you would find yourseif in a devastated area 
A bomb-site—willow-herb—a dirty public square 
But I can’t imagine that happening to you 
You seem so secure, to me. Not only in your music 
That's just its erpression. You don't seem to me 


To need anybody.” 



















































Above: Lucasta has just told Colby she is Sir Claude’s 
illegitimate daughter, and is furious at his shocked re- 
action. She does not know, of course, that he too is Sir 
Claude's child, and Colby has promised Sir Claude to tell 
no one at this time. He is about to break his promise 
when B. Kaghan arrives to see the new flat 


LUCASTA 


“You know I don't like sherry.” 


B. KAGHAN 
“You've got to drink it, 
To Colby, and a happy bachelor life! 
Which depends, of course, on preventing Lizzie 
From always interfering 


Right: Lady Elizabeth arrives, and B. Kaghan and 
Lucasta leave. In questioning Colby about his back- 
ground, Lady Elizabeth recognizes the name of a Mrs 
Guzzard of Teddington, Colby’s aunt who has reared him 
She is certain it is the same woman her own illegitimate 
son had been entrusted to (though she had been unable 
to remember the name for all these years) and that Colby 
is her missing son. When Sir Claude arrives at the flat 
she tells him this astonishing news, and Sir Claude is 
forced to tell her that Colby is his son 


LADY ELIZABETH 

“Quite impossible, Claude! 

You have a daughter. Now you want a son.” 
SIR CLAUDE 
“I'd never want to take your son away from you 
Perhaps you have a son. But it isn’t Colby 
I ought to have told you, years ago 
I told you about Lucasta, and you told me 
About your own—misfortune. And I almost told you 
About Colby. I didn’t. For such a foolish reason. 
Absurd it sounds now. One child each 
That seemed fair enough—though yours had been lost, 
And mine I couldn't lose. But if I had another 
I thought you might think—‘an¢ how many more? 


Permission to quote from The Confidential Clerk has been 
granted by Harcourt, Brace and Company, publishers 
of the work 
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Above: As they await the arrival of Mrs. Guzzard, who 
is to clear up the mystery, Sir Claude and his wife talk as 
they have never talked to each other before. Sir Claude 
reveals his secret wish to have been a potter, and Lady 
Elizabeth her desire to inspire an artist or a poet. 
LADY ELIZABETH: 

“It’s very strange, Claude, but this is the first time 

I have talked to you, without feeling very stupid 

You always made me feel that I wasn’t worth talking to.” 


SIR CLAUDE 
“And you always made me feel that your interests 
Were much too deep for discussion with me 


Health cures. And modern art—so long as it was 


modern— = 
And dervish dancing.” { ) 
} / 
Fy 









Sci" 4 
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Above: Lucasta has come to apologize to Colby and to tell 
Sir Claude she has definitely decided to marry B. Kaghan 
Sir Claude tells her the truth about Colby’s birth 
LUCASTA 

“Why didn’t he tell me? Perhaps he was about to. 

Anyway, I knew there had been some mistake. 

You don’t know at all what I’m talking about! 

But if he knew that he was your son 

He must have been staggered when I said I was 

your daughter! 

I came to thank him for the shock he’d given me 

He made me see what I really wanted 

B. makes me feel safe. And that’s what I want 

And somehow or other, I’ve something to give him 

Something that he needs. Colby doesn’t need me, 

He doesn’t need anyone. He’s fascinating, 

But he’s undependable. He has his own world, 

And he might vanish into it at any moment 

At just the moment when you needed him most! 


Top right: Told about Lady Elizabeth’s missing son, Mrs. 
Guzzard (Aline MacMahon, left) in turn relates that she 
had taken in another child at the same time, and that, 
unable to keep him after the payments stopped when his 
father died, she was forced to let him be adopted by some 
childless neighbors named Kaghan. The child had been 


named Barnabas 


LADY ELIZABETH: 
“Barnabas? There’s never been such a name 
In my family. Or, I’m sure, in his father’s 
But how did he come to be called Colby?” 


SIR CLAUDE 
“But, Elizabeth, it isn’t Colby! 
Don’t you see who it is?” 


Center right: B. Kaghan is summoned and told he is 
Lady Elizabeth's son. Then Mrs. Guzzard, determined to 
satisfy Colby’s wish for the knowledge of his identity, 
asks him if he would rather be the son of Sir Claude or 
“some other man obscure and silent.” Colby chooses the 
latter, and Mrs. Guzzard tells him he shall have his wish 
He is her own son, and his father, Herbert Guzzard, was 
a.disappointed musician; her husband had died and she 
had allowed Sir Claude to think the child her dead sister’s 
to insure him a better future. 


MRS. GUZZARD: 
“Consider, Sir Claude. Would I tell you all this 
Unless it was true? In telling you the truth 
I am sacrificing my ambitions for Colby. 
I am sacrificing also my previous sacrifice. 
This is even greater than the sacrifice I made 
When I let you claim him. Do you think it is a 
small thing 
For me, to see my life’s ambition come to nothing? 
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JOHN ERWIN 


Above: Sir Claude wants Colby to stay and be his friend, 
if he cannot be his son, but Colby is compelled to follow 
his father, “so that I may come to know him,” and become 
an organist. Eggerson invites him to his home and to a 
position as organist in his parish church. Sir Claude is 
left with his other child, Lucasta 


B. KAGHAN 
“And we should like to understand you 
I mean, I’m including both of you, 
Claude—and Aunt Elizabeth 
You know, Claude, both Lucasta and I 
Would like to mean something to you—if you'd let us; 
And we'd take the responsibility of meaning it.” 


SIR CLAUDE: 
“Don’t leave me, Lucasta . 


” 


One For the Road ~v >= 


As ene of the great Juliets o 


Miss Cornell opened at the Erlan 


falo in 1933 and subsequently toure 


this same coveted Shakespearean role. 





Says KATHARINE COR 


Right: Katharine Cornell has played the deli- 
cate poetess in The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
1,019 times to audiences throughout America 

d for servicemen overseas. Brian Aherne 


m as Robert Browning 


rnell as Shaw's sturdy, 
nt Joan. The pro- 
dway opening 


the West 
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rate Broadway productions and their glamorous 
stars began, it was as great a boon for the actors 
as for the playgoers, Miss Cornell says, “for this 
is the way we built our audiences and made 
friends for the theatre.” 


Playing Elizabeth Barrett, Juliet, Saint Joan 
and Candida to enthusiastic audiences all over the 
country, she declares, more than offset the physi- 
cal difficulties—and there were plenty. Today it 
is only a problem of a different bed twice a week 
and a Pullman car in between. But then, besides 
the rigors of travel there were the theatres, which 
were usually less than adequate—when there 
were theatres at all. In the Midwest, for example, 
the troupe often played in school auditoriums. 
And in Emporia, Kansas, the schoolhouse they 
performed in had no running water, and they had 
to send out to the local hospital for pails of warm 
water so the actors could wash. It was not un- 
usual to play in a church, as they did in Nashville. 
And there were no legitimate theatres in two 
cities which since have become regular “road 
towns,” so in Richmond the company played The 
Barretts in a movie house and in Toledo in a hall. 
For winter tours some of the halls and theatres 
offered the comfort of kerosene stoves backstage, 
but as a precaution the companies always carried 
their own stoves. 


Some of the cities, like Seattle and Tacoma, had 


had little practice in playing host to professional 
touring companies in the early days, but they had 
already built up a strong concert audience. Ger- 


trude Macy, Miss Cornell’s general manager, 
remembers being in the box office one night in 
Tacoma during one of the early tours when a 
phone call came through from a prospective ticket 
buyer. “Is Katharine Cornell a soprano or con- 
tralto?” he wanted to know. 


One of the things that never fails to impress 
Miss Cornell on her extensive tours is the dis- 
tance which many theatregoers travel to the city 
where the play is being presented. “It is grati- 
fying when a backstage caller tells you he has 
come one hundred miles to see the show.” Thus a 
touring production reaches not only the people in 
the town it visits but many from other localities 
as well, and Miss Cornell gets a special thrill in 
cities like St. Louis, Amarillo, Cheyenne or Tulsa 
when she sees the many out-state license plates 
on cars bringing people to the theatre. One mem- 
orable road experience occurred in Chicago when 
Miss Cornell was there with The Barretts. A 
special matinee for schoolteachers was arranged 
for a Sunday afternoon at the Opera House; 
eight thousand tickets at $1 were placed on sale 
that morning. By two o'clock the house was com- 
pletely sold out. 
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“Then there were the boys overseas, when we 
took The Barretts over during the war. Many of 
them had never seen a play before and they jam- 
packed the halls,” she recalls with pleasure. The 
Broadway troupe with Miss Cornell and Brian 
Aherne in the leads went over for seven months, 
playing in towns like Lecce, Siena and Bari in 
Italy, Dijon and Marseilles in France, and Maas- 
tricht and Heerlen in Holland. 

Returning to her theme of how a tour creates 
audiences and makes friends for the theatre, Miss 
Cornell reflected that “many of these boys who 
saw their first play when they saw The Barretts 
are old friends of the theatre now. I know, be- 
cause they come backstage to see me after a 
performance in Baltimore or Buffalo and say, ‘I 
saw you in Reims’ or ‘Remember me? You ate 
with us after the show in Florence.’” (The cast 
always ate with servicemen in their Army mess 
after the performance.) Then when The Barretts 
went on tour in this country again after its over- 
seas performances, parents of the boys who had 
seen the play abroad came backstage to visit the 
actress, show her their sons’ letters and thank her 
for bringing “something from home to the boys.” 

Though she is genuinely enthusiastic about her 
audiences, and displays when speaking of them 
the warmth which gives such appeal to her stage 
appearances, Miss Cornell is modest about her 
own role in building up the road for professional 
touring shows. “Anything done with the thought 
of doing a good job generally repays itself,” she 
asserts. “And,” she adds, “it’s good business.” 
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Left: Famous for modern roles as well as classical inter- 
pretations, Katharine Cornell appeared as Linda Easter- 
brook opposite Laurence Olivier in S. N 
sophisticated No Time for Comedy in 1939. 


Berhman’s 


Right: Katharine Cornell’s most recent tour came in 
Maugham’s The Constant Wife, which brought her back 
to modern dress after roles in Shakespeare and Shaw. 
British actor Robert Flemyng appeared opposite her 


Below: As Shakespeare’s Queen of the Nile, Miss Cornell 
won new plaudits as a classical actress in Antony and 
Cleopatra, in which she played on Broadway and on tour 
Godfrey Tearle was the production’s Antony 


LOUISE DAHL-WOLFE 
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The actress praises the audiences she has met on 
tour as “receptive, eager, critical, and astute.” 
And she prefers the out-of-town opening—in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Baltimore for example, be- 
cause, “it’s a chance to look into the part and get 
settled in it, and besides, the town likes it too. 
There’s the excitment of seeing the play first, and 
then of the their 
chance to be critical, to be the ones to give you 
advice.” 


it gives members audience 


Miss Cornell dispelled another platitude about 
the road tour the with her 
highly successful and extensive tours as Juliet, 
Saint Joan, Candida, Jennifer in The Doctor’s 
Dilemma and Masha in The Three Sisters, which 
she alternated with such modern roles as Linda in 
No Time for Comedy and Constance in The Con- 
stant Wife, the part she played on her most recent 
tour. “Anything that is good, really good, and 
played to the hilt will generally find a public,” 
she believes, and this applies to the classics as well 
as modern plays. She points out that an actress 
generally receives greater stimulus from the 
classical roles and recalls that she played Juliet 
three times, during which she worked out the role 
differently each time, getting new things from it. 
Concerning her part this season, as a woman 
delegate to the United Nations in The Prescott 
Proposals, she thoroughly enjoyed it, and has to 
admit that “it’s good to be in modern clothes 
again.” 


“don’t classics”’- 


(continued on page 90) 
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45TH STREET TO 


(Reading counter-clockwise, starting left) 


Hansen must arrive in his dressing room at the Martin 
Beck theatre earlier than his genuinely oriental col- 
leagues. In a make-up sense too, it’s a long way from 
Seattle, and 45th Street, to Okinawa 


First he applies a few lines to his face, blends them 
in and powders thoroughly 


Hansen carefully applies spirit gum and then a sparse 
beard, after combing out any tangles in the beard. Apply- 
ing a mustache is the next step in his transformation 
into a native of an Okinawan village 


Next he spots in the rest of the beard along his cheeks 
and inserts circular plugs in his nostrils to give his nose 
the appearance of that of a resident of Tobiki, where the 
action of Teahouse takes place 


The most striking effect in the transformation of 
William Hansen into the character, Mr. Oshira, is brought 
about by application of the eyepiece. The latter is held 
in place by gum applied to its edges 


Then the eyepiece is inserted in the proper place. As 
Mr. Oshira, the actor appears as a wise, fragile old man 
who does not wish to die without having fulfilled a long- 
time ambition to visit a teahouse 


With one oriental and one occidental eye, Hansen 
pauses to observe the effect of his work before completing 
the job, aad to plan the placement of the straggly eye- 
brows, another important bit of make-up. 


New eyebrows are used every night and carefully 
trimmed. The oriental disguise is so effective that one 
reviewer, although he knows and praised Hansen, clearly 
showed he couldn't tell which role Hansen played. 


Next he dons a tattered robe, fastens his burlap shawl 
with hidden snaps and carefully adjusts it so that it will 
look “unstudied.” 


After putting on a stocking cap to hide his western 
haircut, Hansen dons a straw hat. The latter is especially 
“weatherbeaten” so that the audience at the Martin Beck 
will have no difficulty seeing his face 


Finally Hansen, as the old Okinawan maker of lacquer 
ware, goes out to the stage to protest a suggestion by one 
of the American occupation officers in the play that he 
speed up his ancient, painstaking craft 





OKINAWA IN FIFTEEN MINUTES 


STORY IN PICTURES BY RODERICK MACARTHUR 


Off stage William Hansen is a middle-aged citizen from Seattle who would hardly stand out in a 
crowd. On stage, however, he is likely to be something as unlikely as a zombi or a Tibetan priest. 
An expert at make-up, he has transformed himself a hundred times for varying stage roles which range 
from the old storyteller in Brigadoon to the father in The Member of the Wedding and the drunken 
porter in the Maurice Evans-Judith Anderson revival of Macbeth. Currently he is the “oldest” and 
“most oriental” among the members of the cast of John Patrick’s Broadway comedy The Teahouse of 


the August Moon—which includes a high percentage of real Orientals. These pictures show how he 
prepares for the role. 





NO TIME FOR COMEDY...OR SATIRE 


thot; Frdarssting Work, 


BY MOSS HART 


(The Climate of Eden opened on Broadway on November 6, 1952, and closed after twenty performances. But the 
editors of THEATRE ARTS feel strongly that it is a worthwhile play, one worthy of presentation in tert form; the 
editors also feel that its publication here may serve as a stimulus to production by theatrical groups throughout the 
country. Concurring in these sentiments are such leading critics as Brooks Atkinson, Walter F. Kerr and John Chapman, 
as well as the editors of two leading theatre anthologies covering last season on Broadway. Chapman selected the play 
among his “Golden Dozen” in Theatre '53, and Louis Kronenberger included it in The Best Plays of 1952-1953. The senti- 


ments are also shared by several off-Broadway theatres, including Current Stages in New York, which has presented the 


Moss Hart work in a highly successful run during the current season. 


introduction.) 


| THINK The Climate of Eden is by far the most 
interesting piece of work I have ever done for 
the theatre. I wrote it because it represented a 
challenge to me as a writer; a departure from any- 
thing I had ever done before; in style, in content, 
in my whole creative personality. (Note how as- 
tonishingly easy it is to be pompous in two short 
sentences. And how very pleasant, I might add.) 
I am aware, however, that those two sentences 
are rash ones, and the answer I must give as to 
why I feel this way is a good deal less short and 
a trifle complicated. 

It is no secret, to begin with, that I have been 
very successful in my own bailiwick of satire and 
light comedy. Beginning in 1930 with Once in a 
Lifetime, I have been represented through the 
years by a series of plays that pleased both me and 
a large public. (Arrogance is even easier, you will 
note.) In the plays I wrote with George Kaufman 
I consider The Man Who Came to Dinner and You 
Can’t Take It with You comedies of a high order, 
and on my own I consider As Thousands Cheer a 
first-rate satirical revue and Lady in the Dark a 
musical comedy of substance and humanity—par- 
ticularly in the frame of the time it was written 
and produced. 

With Lady in the Dark, however, I felt a grow- 
ing disaffection with the kind of work I had been 
doing. I stopped all work momentarily and directed 
Junior Miss and Dear Ruth to keep me trotting 
through a stage door, and then wrote Winged 
Victory to order for the Air Force. Winged Vic- 
tory turned into a three-year stint, what with the 
additional job of writing the motion picture, and I 
took the first big jump with a play after that. 
Christopher Blake was faulty in many respects, 
but it represented, whatever it lacks, an abrupt 
departure from anything I had ever written be- 
fore. I had hoped, in Light Up the Sky, my next 
play, to say a number of things I wanted to say 
under the masquerade of hard-hitting comedy, but 
the result, whatever its comedic value to an audi- 
ence, was a disappointment to me personally, for 
I did not succeed at all in my own terms. 

I am conscious, as I write, of the faintly obitu- 
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The author himself provides the following 


ary flavor of the foregoing, to say nothing of the 
fact that it would seem that I am taking myself 
pretty seriously, to put the matter mildly. The 
only truthful answer to be given is an uninhibited 
“ves.” Of course I am taking myself seriously and 
I always have, as does any playwright worth his 
salt. Playwriting is not a gentle or sentimental 
profession, nor, may I add, is any part or portion 
of the theatre. It is ironic indeed that the public 
at large thinks of us all, playwrights, actors, com- 
posers, et al., as “show-folks,” a wonderfully child- 
ish and sentimental lot. They could not be less 
right. Irving Berlin has even further perpetrated 
the “show-folks” legend in his song, “There’s No 
Business Like Show Business,” by the lines: 


“Yesterday they told you you would not go far, 
That night you opened and there you are, 
Next day on your dressing room they hung a star.” 


The improvement made by Professor Abe Bur- 
rows is more to my liking and much nearer the 
truth, to wit: 


“Yesterday they told you you would not go far, 
Tonight you opened and they were right!” 


Actually, we are the least sentimental people in 
the world, and woe betide the amateur of any kind 
who wanders into the coldly surgical precincts of 
the professional theatre. It is the audiences, thank 
God and bless them in their ignorance, who are 
sentimental about the theatre and its people, and 
long may they continue to remain so. 

But the practicing playwright must take him- 
self seriously, whether he writes comedies, satires, 
farces or tragedies. For make no mistake about it 
—I do not look down my nose at comedies; they 
are an ancient and honorable form of making cer- 
tain truths palatable with laughter, and an age can 
be understood as well by its comedies as by its 
tragic drama. Nevertheless, it is most necessary 
for a writer te grow and expand in his craft; the 
too constant use of the same writing tools must 
dull the edge of them. Moreover, though it seems 
to be irritatingly backward and laggard, the the- 
atre is constantly changing. As a youngster long- 
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ing to break into even the fringes of it, I watched 
the revolutionary change in the theatre of the 
twenties, the turmoil of the thirties via the WPA 
and the Group Theatre, and the excitement of the 
late forties, represented by Tennessee Williams, 
Arthur Miller, Giraudoux and Christopher Fry. 
The proud chalice of the theatre is not to be 
judged on the record of one or two dreary seasons 
and the excrescences of a few fly-by-night man- 
agers backed by fly-bitten angels. If the theatre is 
your profession it avails you nothing to bewail its 
present economic disorder or its suicidal live-or- 
die, roulette-wheel, opening-night neuroticism; it 
behooves you all the more to be part of the chang- 
ing scene, whatever its penalties. And for a play- 
wright to grow in such unhealthy soil means, 
perforce, that he must have the courage to make 
mistakes. 

Now, mistakes these days are not easy to bear 
by managements and investors alike (to say 
nothing of the burden on the playwright himself; 
plays, good or bad, are not exactly tossed off— 
The Climate of Eden was almost two years in the 
making), but the playwright must nevertheless 
take the chance of making mistakes. I found 
nothing that excited or pleased me enough to 
write for almost two years after Light Up the Sky, 
and I was determined not to put that blank piece 
of paper in the typewriter until I did. I read Edgar 
Mittelholzer’s novel Shadows Move Among Them. 
I liked it immensely as a novel, but I paused long 
and hard, a little appalled at the job of making a 
play out of it. Most often the exact things that 
make a novel a good one, its very strength and 
virtues as a novel, defeat it as a play. Also, I had 
never adapted anything in my life before, and as 
I remarked earlier, I am not without my share of 
that virus that runs strong through every author’s 
bloodstream—vanity. Yet, the very difficulties of 
Mr. Mittelholzer’s novel attracted me; and I was 
drawn back again and again by the prospect of 
departing almost completely from the style and 
content of all my other work. More than that, its 
setting seemed to present the very chance I had 
been looking for—an ability to explore and set 








Moss Hart (right) goes over a pas- 
sage in the script of The Climate of 
Eden with the producers of the play, 
his brother Bernard Hart (left) and 
Joseph H. Hyman 


down my own feelings on what I can most easily 
and quickly term “a utopia of the heart.” I had 
been searching for some such structure in my own 
mind for a long while, and Mr. Mittelholzer’s book 
seemed ideal for the purpose 

Unfortunately, one does not get “A” for effort 
in the theatre. Perhaps the least fortunate part of 
our theatre setup today is that it allows so little 
margin for error. And by error I mean also 
growth. A writer, to my mind, is to be judged not 
by an isolated play, but by a body of work over the 
years, and in that body of work there must be of 
necessity growth and recession, good mistakes and 
bad mistakes. It is by the quality of the very mis- 
takes he makes that the playwright is to be 
judged, rather than in the grotesque Broadwayese 
of success or failure. Still I foolishly continue to 
hope for a theatre in which an audience will be 
achieved that is as interested in a writer’s or 
actor’s progress and growth as in the “hot ticket” 
at McBride’s. A foolish hope, but then I am part 
of a foolish profession. 

At any rate, I have stated in a roundabout and 
fairly presumptuous way my feeling about The 
Climate of Eden and the reasons I felt compelled 
to undertake it; stated it a shade unblushingly, I 
have no doubt. It would be footling, by the same 
token, to deny that I had deep hopes for its suc- 
cess. Even before production however, I already 
had received in some measure, sufficient reward 
I have said that the theatre is a foolish profession 
It is. To depend upon it for an honest livelihood is 
lunacy, and its working conditions are idiotic. But 
there is no other profession, I think, that can pos- 
sibly give one that feeling of exhilaration and joy 
—that indescribable excitement of walking toward 
a first rehearsal with a play under your arm that 
you believe in, to meet the cast that is going to 
bring that play alive. There is no other feeling 
like it in the world. 


(The three lines from Irving Berlin’s song, “There’s No 
Business Like Show Business,” are used by permission of 
Irving Berlin Music Corporation. Copyright, 1946, by 
Irving Berlin.) 
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THE CLIMATE OF EDEN was first presented 
by Joseph H. Hyman and Bernard Hart at the 
BY Martin Beck theatre, New York City, on Novem- 


be ) 952 4 > NlOW z cast: 
MOSS HART ver 6, 1952, with the following cast 


OLIVIA Penelope Munday 
BERTON Ken Walken 
THe ReEvEREND GERALD Harmston John Cromwell 
Mrs. HARMSTON Isobel Elsom 
MABEL Rosemary Harris 
GARVEY Ray Stricklyn 
GREGORY HAWKE Lee Montague 
LOGAN Earle Hyman 
ELLEN Jane White 
HowaArp Edward Hall 
ROBERT Leon Moore 
Mr. BucKINGHAM Leslie Barrie 
Mrs. BucKINGHAM Winnifred Cushing 
NATIVES Tom Torrisi, Charles Gordon, 


Charlotte Wright, Tamara Thompson, 
Millie Daniels, Sheila Davis 
CHILDREN Charlynn Wright, Michael Jackson 


Directed by Moss Hart 
Scenery by FrepericK Fox 
Lighting by JEAN ROSENTHAL 

Costumes by KENN Barr 

Incidental Music by Trupe RittMANN 
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Copyright, 1953, by Moss Hart 
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The amateur acting rights of THE CLIMATE OF EDEN are controlled exclusive ly by 
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SCENE 
The action of the play takes place in 
the house and church of The Reverend 
Gerald Harmston, in the jungle of 


British Guiana. The time is the present 


ACT ONE 


The jungle. British Guiana. 


In a clearing, hacked out of the lur- 
uriant foliage, stands the house and 
church of THE REVEREND GERALD HARMSTON. 


Behind the two buildings, the jungle 
towers in dark-green gloom against the 
the crimson glow of the setting sun 
The wooden church is painted blue 
a blue that has faded—and the two- 
storeyed house is wooden, too, but un- 
painted. It is gray with weather, and 
has the air of being one with the jungle 
that surrounds it, and that seems to be 
lusciously engulfing it. 


For a moment, only the sounds of the 
jungle are heard—a baboon screeches 
crazily somewhere far off, and a bird 
trills, cool and. glowing. A wind shakes 
the palm fronds—like a ghost of rain 
passing through. Then a woman’s voice 
calls out: “Olivia! Olivia, where are 
you?” 


Inside the church, a girl sits up 
oLivia is fourteen years old, and small 
for her age. She has been lying flat in 
one of the pews, and now she sits up 
and listens, hugging her knees with her 
arms, her dark-brown pigtail tickling 
her long bare legs. She cocks her head 
at the distant sound of a steamer’s siren 
and seems about to rise—then hugs her 
knees more tightly. 


outvia: I swore I'd spite him by staying 
here—and I've got to! 


(Again the woman’s voice calls out 
“Olivia! The steamer is coming!” 
Quickly, ovtvia lies flat in the pew 
again, as a boy of twelve comes run- 
ning on calling: “Ollie! Ollie! Where 
are you? The steamer is nearly here! 
Ol-lie!” He stands uncertainly for a 
moment, about to call again as THE 
REVEREND GERALD HARMSTON strolls lei- 
surely on.) 


THE REVEREND: Any sign of her, Berton? 


BERTON: Daddy, I can't find her any- 
where. I’ve looked in all our regular 
hiding places and I can't find her 


THE REVEREND: (He chuckles) She's still 
mad at me. Don’t trouble any more, my 
boy. Here's the steamer. Come on. She'll 
stay mad at me until dinnertime, now. 


(BERTON hangs back for a moment, 
looking around as though oLtvia might 


magically appear, then runs after his 
father. The steamer’s siren hoots 
again. outvia slowly sits up and sighs.) 


OLIVIA: Don’t worry about me, Berton, 
dear. I've held out like Verdun, and 
I've triumphed. I stay here and spite 
him! (She shuts her eyes and whispers) 
Into the valley of death rode the six 
hundred. (She opens her eyes after a 
moment and smiles) I wonder what he’s 
like? He’s probably very thin and very 
pale. He has to be, of course, because 
he’s ill with his nerves. I read the let- 
ter myself: “May I stay with you for 
a short while or for always. Until my 
spirit is healed.” I wonder what he 
meant by that? He could have got 
wounds in the war, but can war wound 
your spirit, too? (She is silent for a 
moment, then:) They must be putting 
his trunk and suitcases in the skiff now. 
Five pieces at least—if he’s going to 
stay for a long while. I wonder what 
he’s bringing besides his clothes? A re- 
volver, of course. From the war. An 
Encyclopaedia Britannica? The statue 
of a naked woman in bronze? A little 
bottle of sand from the Sudan? (Bit- 
terly) Oh, I can’t stand it! They’re all 
meeting him first! I can’t stand it! (She 
gets up and stamps her foot. Then:) 
I could spy on them from behind the 
shed and still spite Daddy! (With a glad 
cry she rushes out and into the jungle.) 


(A group of native men and women 
come on from the other side of the 
jungle and walk toward the sound 
of the steamer’s siren. They are all 
extremely light-skinned, and wear 
gay-colored shirts and dresses. They 
are singing and whistling, curiously 
enough, the “Habanera,” from Car- 
men 


In a moment the welcoming party 
appears, led by THE REVEREND HARM- 
STON and the new arrival, the others 


trailing slightly behind, and LOGAN, a 
native, bringing up the rear. 


The new arrival is a slim young 
man in his early thirties, square- 
shouldered but with a sensitive face, 
and hands fashioned especially, it 
seems, for frequent clenching and 
unclenching.) 


THE REVEREND: Had a good trip, my boy? 


Not really. The heat on the 


steamer was unbearable. 


GREGORY 


THE REVEREND: It can be very hot on 
that steamer. Never mind. You'll feel 
better after a wash-up. We'll get a tub 
ready for you. Gregory, this is Joan, my 
wife—your aunt 


(caecory holds out his hand, but mrs. 
HARMSTON ignores it and kisses him 
fondly. She is a buxom, cheerful little 
woman, and immediately his smile 
becomes less waren and his manner 


more relared, as if he suddenly felt 
comforted and safe.) 


THE REVEREND: This is our daughter 
Mabel. 


(MABEL smiles and extends her hand— 
a tall, pretty girl of nineteen with 
brown hair piled high on her head.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: And our son Garvey. 
He’s named after your father. 


(A young man of seventeen, dressed 
in a new and unlaundered yellow 
drill suit murmurs “How-do-you-do” 
and shakes crecory’s hand.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: And this is our young- 
est, Berton. 


GREGORY: Bertie? 


MRS. HARMSTON: Berton. It’s spelled 
B-E-R, though, not B-U-R. We had a 
good friend of that name, and he asked 
us to name Berton after him. 


THE REVEREND: Tommy Berton. He’s dead. 
Too much whiskey. 


MRS. HARMSTON: 


tongue, Berton? 


BERTON: Mother, I couldn’t find her 
anywhere at all. I searched everywhere 
-everywhere she hides. 


Have you lost your 


MRS. HARMSTON: Olivia will turn up, 
don’t worry. She’s annoyed with Daddy. 
Olivia is our other daughter, Gregory. 


THE REVEREND: She’s annoyed with me, 
Gregory, because I refused to allow her 
to welcome you in the way she thought 
you should be welcomed. 


GREGORY: Oh? What way was that? 


THE REVEREND: She wanted to bring the 
harmonium out of the church and set 
it up by the landing place, and as you 
came off the steamer, she wanted to 
play “See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 


GREGORY: (Smiling) I’m glad you didn’t. 


BERTON: (Fiercely) Olivia is a special 
kind of girl. She seems queer, but she’s 
good. All of them laugh at her. She 
ought to be protected, but only 1... 
See that! Mabel is laughing at me with 
her monkey laugh! (He clenches his 
fists) I could kill everybody when— 
when—stop laughing, Mabel! 


MABEL: (Gently) I’m smiling, not 
laughing 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Laughing) You mustn't 
take him seriously, Gregory. Berton, 
please don’t make a display of yourself 
so soon. (Fondly) He's just a silly little 
goat, that’s all. 


THE REVEREND: He can be a regular idiot 
at times. I told you not to bother about 
Olivia, my boy, didn’t I? (He puts out 
his hand and strokes Berton’s head.) 


GARVEY: Don’t pat his head, Daddy—it’s 
only going to make him behave worse 
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BERTON: Shut up, baboon, before I pee 
on your new trousers. (He turns to 
GREGORY and extends his hand) Excuse 
me for not saying hello, but I had to 
speak. I have to wake them up some- 
times—for Olivia’s sake 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Pulling him to her and 
giving him a hug) He means well, 
Gregory. He loves his sister and feels 
he must defend her. Well, it’s getting 
late. We mustn't stand here talking 
when Gregory has to have his wash-up 
and get settled in 


MABEL: I'd better run and get the tub 
filled, Mother. (She starts toward the 


house.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: Yes, dear, do. And look 
in the pantry for a new cake of 
Lifebuoy 


THE REVEREND: Logan, bring up Mr 
Gregory’s baggage right away. You can 


leave the provisions until later 


LOGAN: Yes, Parson 
right off 


Coming wid it 


BERTON: He won't do it, Daddy. You 
know he won't. He’ll bring the boxes 
with the provisions up to the kitchen 
first 
(LocAN laughs loudly and slaps his 
thigh.) 


THE REVEREND: Now, Logan, now! Bring 
the baggage up before you do anything 
else. Understand? 


LOGAN: Ah will try, sah. (He laughs 
again) Dat’s a wicked little boy, Parson 


Satan make you, Berton 


(He makes a face at BERTON, and 
BERTON holds up his middle finger at 


him, phallus-wise.) 


THE REVEREND: (Frowning) None of that, 
please, Berton! 


(LOGAN laughs, and BERTON holds up 
the finger again. THE REVEREND hits 
him, all the weight of his muscular 
frame seeming to go behind the blow. 
GREGORY gasps, a8 BERTON staggers to- 
ward him, whimpering. Calmly ex- 


plaining) 


Premeditated obscenity is against our 


esthetic codes. Berton knows that 


BERTON: Sure I do. (He looks up at 
GREGORY, fingering the back of his neck) 
I shouldn't have done it twice, but 
Logan is a real humbug. I can’t stand 
humbugs 


THE REVEREND: (He laughs and ruffles 
BERTON'S hair playfully) Neither can I 
Go ahead, Logan. Start bringing the 
baggage up. (He follows LOGAN as he 
goes off and stands watching intently 


ajter him.) 


crecory: (Looking suddenly upward) 
What was that noise? 


BERTON: It’s a bat 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Shuddering slightly) 
Yes. I do hate bats 


BERTON: I like them. Except those that 
suck your blood and dance among the 


trees afterwards 


MRS. HARMSTON: Now, Berton! There’s 
no chance of them sucking our blood, 
dear. Don't frighten Gregory. We sleep 


under nets, don’t we? 


BERTON: What’s a little mosquito net to 
a really earnest, blood-hungry bat? 


GARVEY:. Oh, stop scaring Mother with 
that old joke! 


BERTON: He’s as scared of bats as Mother, 
but he won't admit it. They come into 
the house through the eaves, Gregory 
Houses in the tropics have open eaves 
for ventilation, that’s why. And some- 
times they come in through the kitchen 
door. Big, crouching black ones with 
sharp teeth 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Laughing) Really, 
Berton! Don’t let him frighten you, 


Gregory 


GREGORY: I’m not at all frightened. I’m 


entertained 


(THE REVEREND suddenly stops watch- 


ing and comes over to them.) 


THE REVEREND: Forgive me. I have a little 
matter to attend to. Your aunt will 
show you about the house and to your 
room. (He smiles quiei!y) Disciplinary 
measures. We must have discipline, you 
know. (He goes quickly off ) 


MRS. HARMSTON: My, the sun’s almost 


down. Come along, Gregory 


(They start toward the house.) 


The lights fade 


(In the darkness a cry of pain and 
anguish is heard. It is not an animal 
cry but the sound of a man howling 

punctuated by the sound of blows 


against flesh 


The lights come on in the bedroom 
revealing GREGORY and MRS HARMSTON, 


just coming in through the door.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: Well, that’s all of it, 
Gregory. It’s not a very elegant house, 
but it’s comfortable and it suits our 
needs. Every spare penny, of course, 
goes for our church and the Mission 
Will you be all right in this room? We 
moved the boys into the sitting room 
downstairs—we thought you'd like this 
better 


GREGORY: It’s very kind of you. I'll be 


fine here 


(OLIVIA bursts into the reom—then 
stops dead as she sees two suitcases 


on the floor ) 


OLIVIA 
Mother? 


Who brought his suitcases up 


MRS. HARMSTON: Mabel, dear. Come and 
meet Gregory 


GrecorY: Is this Olivia? 


OLIVIA 
Yes. Did Mother tell you how I wanted 
to welcome you with the harmonium? 


(Coming over to him, smiling) 


crecory: Your father told me 
otivia: Did he warn you about me? 
(MRS. HARMSTON laughs.) 


crecory: No. Berton did mention that 
you're queer 


OLIVIA: Berton would. He’s my close 


friend 


GREGORY: (Smiling, holding out his 


hand) I’m waiting to shake your hand 


(She looks at his hand—then smiles 


at her mother.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: Well, what's the mat- 
ter? Aren't you going to take your 


cousin’s hand? 


ouiviA: (Softly) Where’s Mabel? 


MRS. HARMSTON: She’s in the bathroom 


preparing the tub for Gregory 


OLIVIA (Still ignoring his hand she 
comes close to him, tilts up her face 


and whispers) I love and pity you 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Laughing) Oh, Olivia, 
really, really! Don’t overdo it' Give the 
poor man a chance to settle in! Is Logan 


bringing up the rest of the baggage? 


oLivia: Yes. Did you hear him howling? 
Daddy gave him seven lashes with the 


cord whip. He brought up the provi- 


sions first 


MRS. HARMSTON 
be that 


Yes, I thought it must 


GREGORY: (Staring at them) You mean 
it was he I heard howling. I thought it 


was some animal in the jungle 


MRS. HARMSTON: No, that was Logan 
Gerald doesn’t stand any disobedience 
from him. Logan can be very stubborn 
and whimsical sometimes. We've had 
him since he was eleven. He was an 
orphan and we adopted him as a serv- 
ant and sort of companion for the 
children 


OLIVIA: Logan is twenty-three. How old 


are you? 


MRS. HARMSTON: Olfie, don’t be rude! 
GREGORY: Thirty-one 


OLIVIA: Did you know you can see the 


river through your windows, Gregory? 


Where's Berton, Mother? 


MRS. HARMSTON: I think he went off to 
search for you again. Where were you 


? 


hiding, by the way’ 


(The door opens and MABEL comes 


into the room.) 


MABEL: The tub is ready 





MRS. HAFMSTON: Did you get the new 
cake of Lifebuoy, Mabel? 


MABEL: Yes, Mother. I've put it in the 


soap dish 


oLivia: (Sharply) I heard a bump 


Grecory: (Turning quickly) What? 


oLivia: Many things go bump in this 
house, Gregory. At this time of evening, 
especially, when the shadows are piling 


up 


MRS, HARMSTON: It’s just Logan coming 


up with the baggage, I'm sure 


crecory: Oh. Thank you for bringing 
up my suitcases, Mabel. You shouldn't 
have troubled 


MABEL: (Softly) Oh, it was a pleasure 


(LOGAN appears in the doorway, with 
two more small suitcases and a large 


expanding one.) 


LOGAN: Where you want me to put dem, 
Mr. Gregory, sah? 


crecory: Over there, please. Near the 


washstand will do 


oLivia: That's our best washstand. Do 
you like the marble top? We decided to 
give you our best one, though Daddy 
held out against it for quite a while 
We had quite a. 


Olivia! That will do 
Run along now. Let’s all give Gregory 


MRS. HARMSTON 


a moment to himself. Come along! (She 
shepherds them toward the door.) 


ouivia: (In the doorway—the last to 
leave) Be careful with the tub, Gregory. 
It goes bong! And then plang! (The 


door closes behind her.) 


(For a moment after they have gone, 
Gcrecory closes his eyes and stands 
quite still. He seems to tremble all 
over. Then he passes his hand wearily 
across his forehead and opens his 
eyes. He starts toward the bed, then 
stops dead in his tracks and stares at 
a large black spider moving slowly 
along the edge of the mosquito netting 
He shudders slightly, and wrenching 
his gaze from it he goes quickly to 
the large suitcase and opens it. Bend- 
ing down he takes out a small meas- 
uring glass and pours something into 
it from a bottle in the suitcase. He 
drinks it down, picks up a towel 
from the washstand, opens one of the 
small suitcases and takes out some 
fresh linen and a robe. He opens the 
closet and hangs up his coat, unbut- 
toning his shirt the while. 


In a moment he emerges from the 
closet, the towel across his middle, 
the bathrobe over his shoulder. He is 
just about to put an arm through the 
bathrobe when the door flies open 
and BERTON comes in.) 
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BERTON: Do you play chess? 


Gcrecory: Look here, don’t you knock 


before you enter rooms? 


BERTON: No. We never mind seeing each 
other naked. Do you play chess? 


crecory: (He sighs helplessly) Yes, I 


play. But not very well. 


BERTON: Good. You're going to be pop- 
ular with us. We all play. I'll go and 
tell Ollie. She wanted to know. (He 
closes the door.) 


(Again GREGORY starts to put an arm 
through the bathrobe, when the door 
flies open. This time he drops the robe 
on the floor and frenziedly clutches 
the towel around his middle.) 


oLivia: (In the doorway) How wide is 


the world? How broad is the bush? 


(GREGORY grabs the robe and tries to 
shield his body with it, holding on 
frantically to the towel with his other 
hand.) 


otivia: Are you ashamed for people to 
see you naked? 


GREGORY: Well, I... (He manages to 
get the robe on.) 


otivia: Mother said you might be, but 
I thought not. It looks as if she was 
right. That was a password—how wide 
is the world and so on. Berton and I 
have passwords. We've just made up 
our minds to share one or two with 
you. We've just had a conference over 
you 


Gcrecory: (Dryly) I see. Thanks. 


Dinner will be ready at half- 
We generally have it at 
seven but Mother said we'd better have 


OLIVIA 


past seven 


it half an hour later to give you time 
to get washed up and so on. 


GREGORY: Yes, she’s very thoughtful 


ouivia: Mabel, too. Mabel and Mother 
think of everything. You want to get 
married? 


no. Why? 


otivia: Then look out for Mabel. She 
might try to bag you. She only looks 
quiet like that, but she’s not. She talks 
to herself in her sleep and not too long 
ago she was crazy about one of our 
native fellows on the Reservation. He’s 
a painter named Robert 


crecory: Not particularly 


GREGORY: Oh. Do you associate inti- 
mately with the natives? 


otivia: Of course we do. But talking 
about Mabel, she’d make you a good 
wife. She’s nice. We all like her. Of 
course, if you're going to stay on you 
could wait for me to grow a little more 
if you preferred. Oh, look! A spider on 
your bed. One of our big hairy ones 
Have you seen it? 


GREGORY: Yes 


oLivia: And you're not afraid of it? 


GREGORY: I am, but I thought if I left 
it alone it wouldn’t crawl around 


OLIVIA: I’m glad you didn’t kill it. That 
was good of you. I'll catch it afterwards 
and take it outside 


GrecorY: Can you catch it? 


oLIviA: Berton and I have invented a 
trap. It doesn’t harm them. I'll show 
you one day. Not right away, but one 
day—if you don’t betray me. (Again 
she comes to him and tilts her face 
close to his) If you don’t betray me. 
I can be a tigress to people who betray 
me. (She laughs) But I believe you're 
good. (She smiles up at him) Douce- 
ment ils passent, les beaux, les tendres, 
et les bons. (He trembles violently this 
time, and reaches out a hand to the 
washstand to steady himself) Gregory! 
What’s the matter? Are you ill? 


GrecorY: (Very low) No. It was the 
French. Your suddenly speaking French. 


okIvia: You mean your're allergic to 
French? 


GREGORY: (Smiling faintly) In a way, 
yes. Brenda—my wife—spoke it and 
wrote it fluently. She once wrote a 
little tale in French. One evening she 
read it for me in our flat. Your voice 
reminded me (He puts a hand over 
his eyes.) 


OLIVIA: It’s all right. I understand. She’s 
dead? 


GREGORY: Yes. 


otivia: Mother knows French, too. She 
can write and speak it as she can Eng- 
lish. She went to school for four years 
in Belgium. Shall I go on talking, 
Gregory? 


crecory: (He smiles at her and pats her 
shoulder) You’re very understanding. 
Go on talking for a moment. It helps. 


ouivia: After dinner, when you come 
back upstairs, stand in the dark and 
look out of your window and you'll see 
how lovely the river and the jungle 
look. It was new moon on Saturday— 
and today is Wednesday. We have young 
moonlight tonight. (He looks at her 
inquiringly, as the sound of a violin 
being played floats in to them from 
somewhere in the house) That’s Gar- 
vey. He’s not too bad. Mother taught 
him. She can play quite well. 


GREGORY: Do you play any instrument? 


ouivia: Only the harmonium. I want a 
piano so badly! Daddy’s been saving for 
years to buy one. 


GREGORY: And Mabel? 


outvia: She plays the harmonium—but 
she’d love a piano, too. Berton can play 
the flute. Do you play anything? 
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crecory: No. Brenda played the piano. 


oLiviA: Were you happy with her? 
GREGORY: Only for the first few months 


oLivia: What work did you do in Eng- 
land? 


GREGORY: I’ve written one or two books 
And I paint a bit. 


oLivia: You're trembling again. Don’t 
talk about it. 


GREGORY: (Moistening his lips, his hands 
clenching and unclenching, the words 
seeming to wrench themselves out of 
him) She hated me! She watches me 
continuously now. Everywhere I go her 
eyes follow and surround me. 


OLIVIA: But didn’t you say she 
dead? 


GREGORY: (He laughs mirthlessly) Not 
she herself! She’s imperishable. She 
went out of her way to destroy me! 
Maliciously! Deliberately! (He covers 
his face with his hands and seems about 
to ery) My God, I’m not sane! Why am 
I telling you this? Why am I telling all 
this to a little girl? I must be mad! 


oLiviA: Gregory, listen to me! Are you 
listening to me? I’m a little girl but 
maybe I’m the right one for you to tell 
it to! Maybe I’m the right one to under- 
stand it! Daddy says I’m at the magical 
age right now—between girlhood and 
womanhood—and I understand things 
now that grown-up people can’t after- 
wards. They lose the gift, he says. He 
talks to me about many things because 
he respects the way I see things—and 
he’s a wonderful man! Maybe I can 
understand better than anyone else, 
Gregory. Go on telling me about her 
How did she die? 


Grecory: (Softly) Drowning 


oLivia: Were you with her? 


GREGORY: No. We were separated, but I 
kept following her. I thought I was 
just traveling about, but I went because 
I thought I might run into her. I know 
that now 


oLivia: And you never met? 


crecory: No. I followed her to Barba- 
dos . She met with the accident a 
few days before I arrived 


OLIVIA 
mer? 


Wasn't she a very good swim- 


crecory: Very. But it appears she bit 
off more than she could chew this time 
(He laughs suddenly and harshly) She 
left me all her money. There was a lot 
of it 


outivia: You mean that even though 
she You mean that she still left 
you all her money? 

crecory: Yes. She left everything to 
me “With all the deep love I've 
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carried and will forever carry, for him.” 
Those are the exact words. (He laughs 
again.) 


oLivia: And you really believe she 
hated you? (He begins to tremble and 
look about him in panic) Never mind 
Let’s go on talking. You think being 
here with us will help you? Daddy 
isn’t an ordinary goody-goody parson, 
you know 


GREGORY: (Quietly) Yes 


otivia: Do you trust me? 


GREGORY: Yes. 


ouivia: You don’t think I’m silly and 


precocious? 
GREGORY: No 


OLIVIA: (Quietly) Thank you. (She gets 
up and comes over to him and touches 
his cheek) I believe you’re mad but 
I'm going to try to get you better. If 
I try to help you, you'll co-operate? 
You won't suddenly go mad and try to 
stab me and hide my body in a trunk, 
will you? 

GREGORY: (He smiles) No, Olivia. I don’t 
think I will. I don’t think I’m that kind 


of mad 


OLIVIA: I must go, Gregory. It’s almost 
dinnertime and I’ve got to help Mother 
set the table. Good-bye, Gregory 
(Softly) I still love and pity you. (And 
she is gone.) 


(GREGORY stands quite still for a mo- 
ment looking after her. Then he lights 
a cigarette and inhales deeply. He 


picks up the bath towel again and is 


about to start for the door when he 
is arrested by a voice from outside 
the house. He stands rooted to the 


spot and listens.) 


LOGAN: (Pacing up and down outside 
the house, his hands behind his back, 
his head uplifted to the evening sky, as 
he calls out in a mixture of a moan and 
an imprecation) Remember Osbert! Oh, 
Father, 
(GREGORY moves toward the window, 


Heavenly remember Osbert! 
then stops as the voice picks up again) 
Oh, iniquity! Remember Osbert! Re- 
member Lot's wife! (GreGoRY stands lis- 
tening now, unable to move) Remember 
Osbert! Oh, Heavenly Father! Shame 
upon you, sinner! Shame! 


(He goes off into the jungle, still call- 
ing out “Remember Osbert!” as the 


door opens and THE REVEREND enters.) 


THE REVEREND: Finished your tub, Greg- 
ory, or were you just going? 


GREGORY: Just going. That voice stopped 
me 


THE REVEREND 
Logan. I could shake the life out of 


Voice? Oh, you mean 


him sometimes! (He strides to the win- 
dow and calls out) Logan! What are 
What's the 


you doing down there? 
matter? 


LOGAN’S voice: (From the jungle) Oh, 


Heavenly Father! Remember Osbert! 


THE REVEREND: Shut up! Stop that racket 
and get away from here! 


LOGAN’s voice: All right, sah. I will go 


in peace. But remember Osbert, Parson! 


OLIVIA: Because, dear sister, I have as much right as you 
to make love to him. Haven't I Gregory? 
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THE REVEREND: Go away! And don't let 
me catch you hanging about here again! 
(He turns back to Grecory) He can be 
very perverse 


GREGORY: Who is Osbert? 


THE REVEREND: A half-breed—lives on 
the Reservation. I thought I'd come in 
and get one or two things cleared up 
before tomorrow. We all wake at six 
o'clock, and I thought you'd want to 
sleep late the first morning. Think six 
too early an hour for you to get up 
every morning? 


GREGORY: I won't enjoy it, but I can 


discipline myself into it 


THE REVEREND: Good. Discipline is the 
keynote of our lives here. I've always 
insisted on it. What I'm anxious to find 
out is how severe is this illness of yours 


and what form it takes 
GREGORY: Yes 


THE REVEREND: In your letter you said it 


was your nerves 
GREGORY: Yes 


THE REVEREND: Do you feel agitated 
about something you can't define? Or 
is it a kind of depression you can’t 


rouse yourself out of? 
GrecorY: All those--and more 
THE REVEREND: More”? 


GREGORY: I'm watched 


THE REVEREND: Watched? 
GREGORY: By‘ eyes 


THE REVEREND: Eyes? What eyes? You 


suffer from hallucinations, you mean‘ 


(The door flies open and BERTON 


stands in the doorway.) 


BERTON: How wide is the world 
Oh, you're here, Daddy! I didn’t know 


THE REVEREND: Now, Berton, my boy! 
I'm having a word with Gregory. Get 
along! 


BERTON: I only wanted to give him the 
password and hear his answer. Greg- 


ory, how wide is the world? 


GREGORY: (Smiling, relieved at the inter 


ruption) How broad is the bush? 


BERTON: (Delighted) Friend! Advance, 


friend' (He slams the door.) 


THE REVEREND: (Chuckling) Those chil- 
dren! Did you say you stiffer from hal- 


lucinations? Is that what you meant? 


GREGORY: From your point of view, yes 
From mine, no 


THE REVEREND: Umm. Naturally, I sup- 
pose. Hmm. (He strokes his chin) Well, 


what are you doing about it? Taking 


medicine of some sort or just trying to 


will yourself better’ 


GREGORY: Both 


40) 


THE REVEREND: I see. If you need your 
prescription renewed, let me have it, 
and I'l] get Buckmaster to take it up- 
river in the launch. I see you have a 
measuring glass——is it patent stuff? 


crecory: No. I think I have enough to 
see me through for awhile, thank you 
Eight bottles and part of a bottle. 


THE REVEREND: (He strokes his chin 
again) Umm. By the way, thanks for 
that check you sent in your letter to 
Joan. It was more than generous 


GREGORY: Please remind me to let you 
have another when it’s necessary. 


THE REVEREND: That’s all right, my boy 
Wish we could afford to board you for 
nothing, but our resources are limited 
As you must have noticed, the house 
isn’t even painted 


GREGORY: I noticed. 


THE REVEREND: Not that the unpainted 
state of the house troubles us very 
much. It’s the soundness of the wood 
rather than the appearance that con- 
cerns us. (He looks at cGrecory, then 
speaks sharply) Stop that trembling! 
(With an effort that is plainly apparent 
GREGORY stops the trembling . then 
smiles wanly at THE REVEREND. THE REV- 
EREND smiles back in return, then comes 
to him and pats his shoulder paternally) 
Good. Now hurry up and get dressed 
and come downstairs. I don’t like late- 
comers at the table 


(Suddenly LoGan’s voice is heard 
“Remember Osbert!”, 
off this time 
THE REVEREND shakes his head.) 


again calling 


though much farther 


GREGORY: Do you have to punish him 


often? 


THE REVEREND: One of the jobs I don’t 
like doing, my boy. But I have to do it 
He’d get completely out of hand if I 
didn’t punish him. The local influences 
have had an unusually powerful effect 
on him. Do you believe in_ psychic 


phenomena, by the way? 


GREGORY: Up to a point 


THE REVEREND: This place is full of psy- 
chic phenomena. You might as well be 
aware of it 


GREGORY: You mean it’s haunted? 


THE REVEREND: In a manner of speaking 
The whole neighborhood bristles with 
the effects of past violence. Before long 
you'll sense it. Mind you, I don’t say it 
will necessarily have a harmful effect 
on you. I’m not trying to frighten you 
(He chuckles.) 


GREGORY: Has it affected you” 


THE REVEREND: At first, very much. Joan 
and Mabel are about the least suscep- 
tible to it, curiously enough 


GREGORY: How long have you been here? 


THE REVEREND: Twenty-four years. Is 
your mother still alive, Gregory? 


crecory: No. She died about two years 
ago 

THE REVEREND: Umm. A pity she had to 
behave as she did. She never forgave 
your Aunt Joan for marrying me 
never even replied to any of Joan’s 
letters. 


GrecoRY: I know. But she kept them 
I found them in her desk. That’s how I 
knew your address here. Mother could 
be very bitter. Did you know my father? 


THE REVEREND: I met him only once—a 
Sunday afternoon—shortly before he 
died. You were about seven then, I 


think. 


GREGORY: Yes, I remember him only 
vaguely 


THE REVEREND: One day we must have 
a long chat about yourself. What you’ve 
done and (He smiles) Or have you 
come here to forget? 


GREGORY: I was married, by the way. 


THE REVEREND: You were? What hap- 
pened? Divorced? 


crecory: She died—in Barbados. Acci- 
dentally drowned at a place called 
Martin’s Bay. Just a week or two before 
I arrived. 


THE REVEREND: Were you going there to 
join her? 


crecory: No. To kill her 


THE REVEREND: (He strokes his chin 
again) Umm. Well, I must be getting 
along. How do you want to occupy 
yourself tomorrow morning? A bit of 
reading? 


Grecory: I think I'll watch the steamer 
go by—and then just laze for awhile 


THE REVEREND: Fine. During the after- 
noon, if I have a moment to spare, I'll 
take you to see the ruins 


GREGORY: Ruins? 


THE REVEREND: Yes. We have some quite 
near here. Dutch ruins. And tombs 
(The steamer siren wails in the dis- 
tance. THE REVEREND listens for a mo- 
ment) It won't be coming back again 


until next Wednesday 
GREGORY: Oh 


THE REVEREND: (Sharply) Stop that trem- 
bling! (He starts for the door and is 
about to go out then stops and comes 
a few steps back into the room) You'll 
find, Gregory, that this is a very safe 
place to hide when you're wanted by 
the police 


(He turns and goes out. GREGORY 
stands rigid, staring after him for a 
moment. Then he goes quickly over 
to the washstand, and kicking the top 


of the suitcase open, he reaches down 





and grabs a bottle of his medicine 

Johnny Walker’s Gold Label Whis- 
key. He brushes aside the measuring 
glass with his fist and pours a half 
tumbler full of whiskey into the 
drinking glass. He is gulping it down 


as:) 


The lights fade 


(In the dining room, as the lights 
come up, the family are standing by 
their chairs, waiting, as GREGORY 


comes in.) 


THE REVEREND: You're right on time, my 
boy. Sit right there, Gregory, between 
Mabel and Olivia 


(They sit down. crecory lowers his 
eyes and inclines his head waiting 


for grace to be said.) 


THE REVEREND: (Smiling) We never say 
grace, my boy. I don’t believe in over- 


doing religion 


oLiviaA: Daddy is a practical parson 
(She holds up her thumb, and BERTON, 
sitting directly opposite, holds his up, 
too) That was a secret sign Berton and 
I gave to each other. It means we both 


agree with what Daddy said 


THE REVEREND: I'm glad you do, children 
Religion without a sense of humor to 
dilute it can only result in being an 
awful bore 


(ELLEN comes in from the kitchen and 
sets a chicken in front of THE REVEREND 
for carving. A sulky smile crosses her 
face as she passes GREGORY and goes 


out.) 


ouivia: Is this the first tirne you're see- 
ing Ellen? 


GREGORY: Yes 


oLiviA: She's our cook and maid com- 
bined. You must be careful of her 
GREGORY: Why? 
ouivia: She's a hater 


GREGORY: Oh 


oLivia: She hates me and Logan espe- 
cially. Sorry. Logan and me. She hates 


me because Berton loves me. She’s 
madly in love with Berton, even though 
he’s only thirteen years old and she’s 
a big creature of eighteen. And Berton 
won't look at her. That makes her hate 


me more 


Gcrecory: (Smiling) Of course 


oLtvia: It’s so silly, because Berton only 
loves me in a brotherly way—not in 
an infestuous way. Is that the word? 
I heard Dorothy Buckmaster use it 
once. She said I must be careful not to 
love Berton in an infestuous way. Or 


it might be indestuous 
GREGORY: Incestuous 


ouivia: Yes, that’s more like it, I think 
Anyway, it means sex in the family 


MAY 


THE REVEREND: Any particular part of 
the joint you care for, my boy? 


GreEGoRY: Rare, thank you 


MRS. HARMSTON: I hope you like to eat, 
Gregory. I love to see men eat heartily 


Pass the plate to Gregory, Olivia 


ouivia: Your illness hasn’t spoilt your 


appetite, has it” 
Gcrecory: No 


BERTON: What kind of illness have you 


got? 


GREGORY: It’s a complex one, Berton 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Laughing) Children, 
why do you keep yapping at the poor 
man all the time? Don't let Olivia 


plague you, Gregory 


oLtivia: Mother, he’s talking back to 


me, too. Haven't you noticed? 


THE REVEREND: (Chuckling) You're go- 
ing to need a ton of patience and en- 
durance to hit it off with these children, 
Gregory 

GARVEY: Daddy’s right, Gregory. Berton 
and Ollie are like two ticks 


BERTON: If we're ticks, you're a louse 
A louse that tickles people in kitchens 
And we know who! 
(OLIVIA raises her hand and jabs her 
thumb downward; BERTON does the 


same. Then she smiles up at GREGORY.) 


I'm glad you're ill 


Why? 


OLIVIA 
GREGORY 


oLiviaA: Because if you weren't you 
wouldn't have come to stay with us 
You’re going to have some exciting 
times here. Berton thinks so, too. You're 
a friend, he thinks. He's always right 


about people. He’s got infruition 
GREGORY: Intuition 


ouivia: Thanks. I read a lot but I still 
get some words wrong. (She puts her 
hand on his arm) You mustn't be 
afraid of anything in this house, Greg- 
ory. Berton and I will protect you 


GREGORY: Protect me? From what? 


THE REVEREND: The local influences. Psy- 
chic phenomena. I don’t suppose you 
know much about the history of British 
Guiana, do you, Gregory? Ever heard 


of the great slave insurrection of 1763? 
GREGORY: No 


THE REVEREND: This place was in the 
thick of it. Some bloody massacres took 
place here. The natives ran amok and 


murdered their Dutch masters 


crecory: The eighteenth century was a 
cruel century 


THE REVEREND: Exactly. Anyway, there 
were bloody doings in this little colony 
Two or three thousand natives took 
charge of affairs practically overnight, 


and the few hundred 


whites were 


slaughtered right and left. Very few 
escaped. When the government gained 
control again, the native leaders were 
burnt at the stake and broken on the 
wheel. As I told you, Gregory, this 
whole place teems with the effects of 
past violence, and what we call the 
“local influences” can cause very 
strange behavior. Have you _ noticed 
anything yet—sensed anything out of 


the ordinary? 


GREGORY: No 


THE REVEREND: You will, my boy 
(MABEL has risen from her place and 
gone to the sideboard and taken a tin 
of cigarettes out of the drawer. She 
comes back to the table and places 
the tin in front of GREGORY.) 


MABEL: I'm sorry. I forgot to put the 
cigarettes on the table. You might want 
to smoke 


crecory: Thanks. Not right now 


MABEL: Sure? Daddy doesn't mind if 


you smoke at the table 
crecory: Not right now, thanks 


MABEL: We always keep some in the 
sideboard drawers. If you want any at 
any time just look in one of the drawers 


GREGORY: Thanks. Thank you very much 


oLivia: (Whispering) See what I told 


you? She'd make you a good wife! 


(As though he had been struck by a 
sudden sharp pain, GREGORY stands up 
and passes his hand across his eyes 
Then:) 
GREGORY: I think I'm rather tired. Would 
you mind if I didn’t finish? I'd like to 
go to my room 


THE REVEREND: Of course, my boy, of 
course. Go right ahead. You've had a 
tiring journey. Don’t bother with good 
(GREGORY at- 


tempts a smile at them all, then goes 


nights—go right on up 


quickly out. For a moment they look 
after him, then ouivia pushes her chair 
back. Sharply) Stay right where you 
are, Olivia! Let him alone 


MABEL: Shouldn't I light the lamps for 
him, Daddy? 


THE REVEREND: No. Let him be. All of 
you. (Quietly) I think we've got to 
have a conference. We'll just give him 


a chance to get into bed 


MABEL: Oh, dear. Must we? I was hop- 
ing we could have had a concert this 


evening. I invited Robert and his sister 


MRS. HARMSTON: Yes, I was going to 
suggest that myself. Garvey is doing 


very nicely with that new Paganini 


piece 


THE REVEREND: Umm. I was looking for- 
ward to hearing him, too, but the con- 
ference must take precedence. We're 


up against a delicate situation 





OLIVIA: Isn’t the jungle lovely when it’s hot like this? So silent and 


moldy 


. . You can taste the silence if you have a nose to smell. Did 


you know its not easy to escape from this jungle, Gregory? 
(Lee Montague, Penelope Munday) 


GARVEY: What sort of delicate situation? 


THE REVEREND: We'll discuss that in a 
few moments, Garvey. 

GARVEY: You mean Greg 
THE REVEREND: Quiet, please 


(They sit in silence for a long mo- 


ment.) 


BERTON: I don’t hear a sound. He must 


be in bed now 


THE REVEREND: Give him another few 
moments 


MRS. HARMSTON: And I hope you chil- 


dren realize that these walls are paper- 


thin. If you speak too loudly he'll hear 
us 


GaRvEY: (Grinning) I'll bet anything 


he’s at the keyhole listening right now 


THE REVEREND: (Frowning) Now, Gar- 
vey! All right, Olivia. Let’s hear from 


you 
GaRVEY: What's she got to do with it? 


ouivia: If you'll shut up, gorgon-face, 


you'll hear. (She pauses impressively) 
Item one: Results of investigations and 
cross-examinations. Item two: Results 


of observations 


(MRS. HARMSTON emits a gurgle of 
mirth.) 


THE REVEREND: Let’s try to keep this 
serious, Joan 


MRS. HARMSTON: I am serious, Gerald 
It's only the way she expresses herself 
(She giggles) It catches me unawares, 
sometimes 


THE REVEREND: Go ahead, Olivia 


ouivia: Well, as you all know, I had a 


long talk with him. And a lot of things 


came cut. First, his wife died by drown- 
ing—though my personal opinion is he 
wanted to kill her himself. He followed 
her to Barbados. He hated her and she 
hated him, he says—though she left 
him all her money. So he’s rich. Quite 
rich! (She pauses to enjoy the sensation 
she is causing. The family listen to her 
wide-eyed with interest and amaze- 
ment. THE REVEREND sits quietly amused, 
watching them all with an air of pater- 
nal affection) In some ways he doesn’t 
believe she’s dead—he thinks her eyes 
are watching him all the time and sur- 
rounding him—he’s afraid she may show 
herself at any moment! 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Unable to restrain her- 
self) Olivia! You're not making this up, 


are you? This isn’t one of your tricks! 


OLIVIA 
Mother 


(Offended) Of course not, 


MRS. HARMSTON: But he must be insane! 


otivia: I think part of it is whiskey 
When you get close to him he reeks of 
it. And he trembles a lot. I think part 
of it is delirium what they 
call the D. T.’s 


you know 
BERTON: How did his wife drown? 
Couldn't she swim? 


MABEL: Did he say anything more about 
her, Olivia? Was she beautiful? 


MRS. HARMSTON 
mother, at all? 


Did he speak of his 


Garvey: Where does he keep his stock 
of whiskey if he’s got the D. T.’s? 


THE REVEREND: (Quietly) In his expand- 
ing suitcase 


(They all turn and stare at him.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Shocked) Gerald! Were 
you searching through his things while 
he was in the tub? 


THE REVEREND: (Shaking his head) He 
was telling me about his “medicine.” 
I guessed it must have been whiskey or 
gin when he said he had eight bottles 
and part of a bottle. He’s trying to 
taper off, looks like 


MRS. HARMSTON: But this is terrible! If 
I'd had any idea he was addicted to 
alcohol I’d never have agreed to have 
him here! 


MABEL: (Reprovingly) Oh, Mother! 
What an unliberal thing to say! 


GARVEY: “Illiberal.” There’s no such 
word as “unliberal.” 


MABEL: I prefer “unliberal.” 


GARVEY: But there’s no such word in the 
dictionary. . 


THE REVEREND: Children, please! I’m in- 
clined to agree with Mabel, Joan. If 
he’s addicted to alcohol, all the more 
reason why we should want to have 
him here. He’s in need of our ministra- 
tions. 


GARVEY: He certainly is! And we’re in 
need of his money 


THE REVEREND: Now, Garvey! Now! 


GARVEY: Well, isn’t it true? If he’s rich, 
why shouldn’t he give us a helping 
hand? Look at the things we want in 
this place! The Delco electric plant 
we're always talking about, and some 
paint for the house. And an outboard 
motorboat 


otivia: And the piano! Don’t forget the 
piano! I agree with Garvey, Daddy. He 
can make life much pleasanter for us 
with his money. And after all, he'll be 
benefiting, too, won’t he? He’ll be living 
with us 


MRS. HARMSTON: It’s true, Gerald. I don’t 
see why he shouldn’t help us along 
Edith was well provided for and after 
her death all her property must have 
gone to him as the only child. And 
didn’t you say his wife was rich, Olivia? 


ouivia: He said there was quite a lot 


of money—and she left it all to him 


GARVEY: Personally, I'd say we were in 
clover. We've just got to stroke him 
the right way and the next thing we 
know he'll be shedding money like 
feathers! 


THE REVEREND: Don’t you think it would 
be a great pity, if after all the sermons 
I've hammered into you, you begin to 
develop a hankering after this young 
man’s wealth? 

MRS. HARMSTON: (Slightly ruffled) Don’t 
be absurd, Gerald! Who said anything 
about hankering after his wealth? We're 
only trying to face the matter in a 





spirit of common sense. And as Olivia 
rightly put it, he’ll be sharing in the 
benefits as much as ourselves, won't he? 


THE REVEREND: (Calmly) I see your 
point, my dear, but half the happiness 
we've achieved in this wilderness—and 
we have been happy—is due to our not 
having had enough money to enjoy all 
amenities of civilization. And I should 
be very sorry after all these years to 
learn that I haven't impressed upon 
you the ideal I aim at in my work in 
this jungle: the ideal that every mis- 
sionary of our order strives after 
civilization without cynicism 


(There is quite a silence. They all 
have a rebuked air. Finally:) 


MABEL: Daddy’s quite right. And in any 
case, I think it would be disgusting to 
try to make capital out of the poor 
fellow just because he’s not too right 
in the head. 


oLivia: (Snappishly) Nobody suggested 
trying to make capital out of him. And 
anyway, if you imagine he’s 


you're making a serious mistake. 


loony 


GARVEY: What do you mean? 
ouivia: What I say. 


GARVEY: But didn’t you tell us that he 
talked about eyes watching him? That 
he thinks his dead wife follows him 
everywhere and watches him? Isn't that 
insanity? 


OLIvIA: It sounds so, I know, but you 
take it from me, he’s far saner than 
you think. What he’s suffering from is 
a sort of mixture of D. T.’s and—and 

a tame kind of madness that isn’t really 
madness. 


MRS. HARMSTON: What on earth are you 
trying to say, Olivia? 


OLIvIA: I mean he’s mad but not mad 
in a clin—in a clin... 


GARVEY: In a clinical sense, I suppose 
you mean. 


otivia: Yes. That’s the word. I’ve been 
alone with him more than any of you, 
and I’ve been watching him and listen- 
ing to the things he says, and I’m sure 
I know what’s wrong. There’s a word 
for it, but I won’t bother to mention it. 


GARVEY: Why? 


ouivia: Well, for one thing, it has an 
indecent sound. 


Garvey: Oh, stop pretending you're so 
modest and say it! 


otivia: (She hesitates and looks up at 
the ceiling) I believe he’s a mild case 
of shittsophrgnia. 
(GARVEY is attacked with such a burst 
of laughter that he presses his hands 
to his stomach and rocks back and 
forth. MABEL gives him a push and he 
topples off the chair onto the floor, 
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where he continues to laugh, shaking 
and gasping. He infects the others, 
and even ouivia herself joins in the 
laughter.) 


THE REVEREND: (Smiling) There's a “z” 
in it somewhere, Olivia. 


oLivia: Well, anyway, it means dual 
personality or split mind—I looked it 
up once in the medical dictionary. And 
that’s what Gregory is. He’s two people 
One of them is a kind of shadow; that’s 
the him we know now. He’s hiding the 
other him from us, but before long I'm 
going to find out what he’s really like 
behind the shadow—and then we'll 
know how to go about helping him. 


THE REVEREND: Excellent, my girl. Excel- 
lent. I think we have enough to go on 
now to be in a position to formulate a 
plan of action for the immediate future 
It seems clear that if he’s insane his 
insanity isn’t of the dangerous type. 
I mean, he doesn’t appear to have any 
homicidal tendencies. 


MRS. HARMSTON: How can you say that, 
Gerald! I think Olivia was probably 
righter than she knew—he might very 
well be a schizophrenic. And most homi- 
cidal maniacs are schizophrenics, if I’ve 
read correctly. 


THE REVEREND: Yes, there’s always that 
possibility, of course, but personally I 


don’t believe he’s suffering from any 


acute form of schizophrenia. The sanest 
of us often possess schizophrenic traits. 
Myself, for example, as you ought to 
knew. No, I think we'll run the risk of 
regarding him as a tame lunatic who 
needs our care. That will be all for 
now, I think 


MRS. HARMSTON: But we haven't dis- 
cussed any way of handling this yet, 
Gerald! 

THE REVEREND: (Quietly) I know. But 
that will be all for now. (He glances 
significantly toward the door.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Staring at him) You 
mean... Did you... ? 


oLivia: You sensed something, Daddy? 


(THE REVEREND nods. They stare at 
him in silence, exrpectantly, waiting.) 


BERTON: (Hoarsely) Listen! 

oLivia: (Softly) Is it upstairs? 

THE REVEREND: No. In the corridor. I 
don’t think we'd better go to bed just 
yet. Put out the lamp, Garvey. We'll 
wait here awhile. Quietly. 


(GARVEY puts out the lamp and dark- 
ness engulfs the room. As they sit 
very still silhouetted in the dark:) 


The lights fade 
(There is only moonlight in Grecory’s 


room an hour or so later. The lamp 
is unlit and a soft wind shakes the 


mosquito netting on the bed. In white 
pajamas, standing quite still by the 
window, he seems almost a part of 
the moonlight itself. Suddenly he 
reaches out an unsteady hand to the 
window ledge. Then he moves slowly 
to the washstand and drags the large 
suitcase forward. Kneeling down, he 
opens it and carefully pours some- 
thing out of the bottle into the meas- 
uring glass. He rises and pours the 
contents of the measuring glass into 
a drinking glass on the washstand. 
With the glass in his hand he returns 
to the window and stands staring out 
for a long moment. Then he lifts the 
glass as though in a toast.) 


GREGORY: To young moonlight! (He 
drains the contents slowly and hun- 
grily.) 


The lights fade 


(The lights come up in Maset’s and 
OLIVIA’s room next door to GREGORY'S 
OLIVIA is already in bed, sitting 
straight up and hugging her knees. 
MABEL has just taken off her dress 
and stands in her slip. She kicks off 
her shoes and stretches her arms 
sleepily.) 


otivia: Do you think he’s smoking in 
the dark, Mabel? There’s no light from 
under the door! 


MABEL: Why should he be smoking in 
the dark? He must be asleep. He looked 
as if he were really tired. 


(She yawns and meditatively rubs 
the back of her fingers up and down 
her stomach. oLtvia watches her in 
silence for a moment. Then:) 


oLiviA: What are you thinking, Mabel? 
What’s going through your mind? 


MABEL: Nothing. Why? 


ouivia: (Sighing) Mabel, you're such 
a mystery! No one ought to be as nor- 


mal as you are. It isn’t reasonable! 


MABEL: (Laughing) What's unreason- 


able about it? 


(She goes into the closet and a mo- 
ment later emerges in her night- 
gown.) 


OLIVIA: You were smiling a minute ago 
while you were rubbing your stomach. 
I watched you. As though you were 
remembering something. What were you 
remembering, Mabel? Whenever I ask 
you, you just smile and say: “Nothing.” 


MABEL: I wasn’t remembering anything, 
Ollie. Honestly. 


oLivia: (Sighing again) I don’t under- 
stand you, Mabel. I know you're not 
lying, but-—-people who appear quiet 
and sweet and nothing more must be 
hiding the passions that are in them. 
They must be! Purposely! Why do you 





want to hide yours, Mabel? I’ve never 
heard you say you hate anyone—or 
love them, either. You never get angry 
and you never say spiteful things. Why? 
Why don’t you want other people to see 
your fires and devils? 


MABEL: (Smiling) Perhaps I haven't got 
any 


oLivia: Of course you have! Every hu- 
man being possesses a spirit and a spirit 
is a writhing thing—writhing with good 
and evil. You too, Mabel! There are 
nights when you sigh and toss in your 
sleep and sometimes you touch my 
cheek or hair and sob: “My dear! Oh, 
my dear!” 


MABEL (Suddenly embarrassed) Oh, 
Ollie, do lie down and go to sleep. I 


don't feel like talking tonight. I’m tired 


(She shakes out the pillows vigor- 
ously.) 


oLivia: I must remember to tell Greg- 
ory to shake out his pillows and his 
pajamas before putting them on. On 
account of the scorpions 


MABEL: Try not to lead him a dance, 
Ollie. He’s not well 


oLivia: I told him how nice you are 
I said you'd make him a good wife if he 
wanted to get married 


MABEL: You didn’t! 


oLivia: I did 


MABEL: How could you have told him 


such a thing! You're mad, Ollie! 


oLivia: Don’t you like him? When he 
gets well he ought to be good for mar- 
rying. He's long and tall like you. You'll 
suit each other. (MABEL stares at her, 
then laughs helplessly. She blows out 
the lamp and gets into bed. Moonlight 
floods the room) You've forgotten to let 
down your hair, Mabel 


MABEL: Oh, Lord! So I have. Do it for 
me, Ollie. I'll only lose the hairpins 


ouivia: (Carefully tucking the hairpins 
under her pillow as she takes them out 
of mape.'s hair.) You have nice long 
hair. I can imagine how he’s going to 
enjoy running his fingers through it 
Do you think he'll like the freckles on 
your breasts? 


MABEL: Ollie, stop this silly talk! I'm 


not going to answer you! 


(There is silence for a long moment 


Then:) 


oLivia: I wonder what he'll be like 


when he arrives! 
MABEL: Who? 

ouLivia: Gregory 

MABEL: Gregory”? But he’s here already! 
otivia: No. Only his shadow 


The lights fade 


(The jungle seems to be steaming 
under a blistering sun. No breath of 
air stirs the smallest leaf, and the 
heat seems to hang with an air of 


grim foreboding. 


GrecorY looks like a cool oasis as he 
sits reading a book just by the steps 
of the house under the shelter of a 
luxuriant jungle growth. His shirt 
and trousers are of impeccable white, 
and he seems infinitely contented and 


comfortable 


He looks up from his book and smiles 
briefly as THE REVEREND comes on, hot 
and exhausted, and drops down onto 
the steps beside him. THE REVEREND 
wipes his brow and lights a cigarette 


before he turns toward Grecory and 
smiles.) 


THE REVEREND: This seems to be your 
favorite spot of late, I notice. Keeping 
an eye out for the police? Scorcher, 
isn't it? Wish I could keep as cool as 
you manage to 


GREGORY: (Staring at him keenly for a 
moment) You made a similar remark 
on my first day here—about the police 
Just exactly what do you mean by 
that? 


THE REVEREND: A little joke of mine, my 
boy. I’m full of such trifling pleasan- 
tries. Beginning to get settled down 
among us? 


crecory: Yes, I think so 


THE REVEREND 
better. 


Good. You seem much 


GREGORY: I feel very well, thank you. 


THE REVEREND: Excellent. You've only 
been here a little over a week and you 
look like a new man. Speaks well for 
the local influences. 


GREGORY: By the way, just what are 


these local influences? 
THE REVEREND: Psychic 


crecory: Look here—I do wish you'd 


come straight for a change 


THE REVEREND: And destroy my whole 


philosophy of life? 


GREGORY: What do you mean? 


THE REVEREND: Haven't you come to re- 
alize yet that the keynote of our life 
here is evasion? The chief fault of the 
civilization you've left behind you is its 
obsession with conclusions. Nothing, my 
boy, creates greater disillusion than the 
arrival at a conclusion. (GreGcorY laughs) 
Well now, look at that river over there 
Black and mysterious. Sinister. Leave 
it at that and it’s a thing of perpe- 
tual fascination. But take a specimen 
of it, analyze it and discover that its 
blackness is the result of suspended 
vegetable matter it contains and what 
happens? It’s no longer a thing of fas- 


cination! You've stripped it of its mys- 
tery. Forever after it’s merely water. 
That’s what’s happening to your civili- 
zation. One by one you're reducing 
everything to commonplace dust 
Whereas we lead a life here that’s a 
nice mixture of fantasy and reality. 
Just enough reality to keep us fed, 
sheltered and tolerably entertained, and 
just not enough fantasy to have us cer- 
tified insane. I seem to be amusing you! 


GcrecorY: Considerably 


THE REVEREND: I’m afraid the trouble is 
that you're so fresh from the outside 
world, my boy, that a truly civilized 
community like ours has flummoxed 
you. 


GREGORY (Grinning) I haven’t the 


slightest doubt you're correct 


THE REVEREND: You find our way of life 
absurd, I suppose? 


GREGORY: Somewhat 


THE REVEREND: As absurd as we find 
your way, I'm afraid. You make it seem 
so sensationally momentous. Why? The 
end is always the same. Life, my boy, 
is an interlude between one mystery 
and another—the mystery that precedes 
birth and the mystery that succeeds 
death. It is only we who have imbued 
the gap between dark and dark with 
articulation and significance. Well then, 
why such impatience with life? You 
beyond this jungle take life so seriously 
that you have no time to enjoy it. Well, 
we don’t suffer from such egotism, you 
see; we take life with a big pinch of 
salt—that’s why we can throw our- 
selves into it with such heartiness and 
extract all its richness. We—damn! Ex- 
cuse me a minute. I think there’s a flea 
in my pants! (He gets up and slaps 
himself vigorously) Got him! Anyway, 
don’t get downhearted. You'll get the 
hang of things before long. Once you 
become accustomed to us you won't 
Why don’t you 
start doing some creative work? 


find us so unusual 


GREGORY: Creative work? 

THE REVEREND: Yes. You write, don’t you? 
And you paint. Why not get busy again? 
Introspection eats away the mind. By 


the way—when you got here—were you 


really mad or just shamming? 
GREGORY: Nice morning, isn’t it? 


THE REVEREND: (Laughing) Picking up 
our little habits, eh? Good for you. (He 
looks up) That thunder is still distant 
I don’t think We'll get it today. Hello, 
Olivia! 


(oLIvVIA has suddenly appeared from 
behind the house.) 


ouivia: Hello, Daddy. Cooling off a bit? 
Or waiting for the storm? (She smiles 
at GREGORY and waves a hand.) 
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THE REVEREND: Cooling off a bit. I don't 
think the storm will come over. 


oLivia: Guess where Mabel is at this 


minute? 
THE REVEREND: Where is she? 


OLIVIA: Having a swim in the creek 
with Berton and Garvey and Robert 


and Robert’s sister 
THE REVEREND: What’s so odd about that? 


ouivia: Nothing. I just thought I’d men- 
tion it. Phew! Isn’t it scorching! (She 
darts off into the jungle.) 


THE REVEREND: (Smiling after her affec- 
tionately) Regular little sprite! Takes 
our doctrines very seriously. Of course, 
you see what she was getting at in that 
remark about Mabel? 


GREGORY: No, I’m afraid I don’t 


THE REVEREND: It was meant for you. She 
probably thinks you'll be tempted to 
find your way to the creek to watch 
Mabel and the boys besporting them- 
selves in the water 

GREGORY 
do that? 


Why should I be tempted to 


THE REVEREND: Well, we all bathe naked 
here. I suppose she thought it would 
shock—and titillate—your civilized sen- 
sibilities to see Mabel swimming around 
in the nude. Incidentally, is Ollie mak- 


ing herself a nuisance to you? 
GREGORY: No. Not really 


THE REVEREND: I know. You mustn't 
bother with her. She’s only exercising 
her creative imagination and amusing 
herself in accordance with our code of 
make-believe. Ollie’s a very promising 
girl. She has drive—and a rich fancy 
Well, if you could write a one-act play, 
we'll produce it. Or why not volunteer 
to give the Art Group lectures on art, 
or something like that? I'd like to see 
you busy yourself with something. And 
what about sex? Don’t you feel the 
need for a woman? (GREGORY coughs) 
Aha! Your inhibitions. You see how 
your barbarism keeps revealing itself? 


Now, what's there in sex to get fidgety 


about? If you were really civilized you 
wouldn't look upon it as a fidgety sub- 
ject. If you knew how absurd all your 
funny little ways seem to us! 


GREGORY: (Laughing) I apparently need 


a little time to become more civilized 


THE REVEREND: At least you show some 
signs of hope. You have a sense of 
humor. That's the first prerequisite of 
the truly civilized man. 


GREGORY: Thank you. 


THE REVEREND: Another little thing I’ve 
observed about you, Gregory. You don't 
talk back very much 


GREGORY: No 


THE REVEREND: I think I can guess why 
GREGORY: Can you? 


THE REVEREND: Um. You're one of those 
people suffering from life-fatigue. In a 
way I can sympathize with you. You've 
sampled so frequenily all the vintages of 
intellectual argument that the sediment 
of futility has clogged the machinery of 
your will. You're resigned to the insol- 
ubility of the problem of living and see 
no point in further discussion 


GREGORY: You're very shrewd—and very 
fond of words 


THE REVEREND: (Smiling) Words are my 
weakness, my boy. I like spinning them 
out. If I hadn’t more pressing occupa- 
tions, I could spend all my days spin- 
ning out words. I can also take a hint 
Go back to your book. I'll get on with 
the business of the day. See you at 
dinner 


(He goes off into the jungle. Some 
natives come by and wave cordially 
to THE REVEREND and to GREGORY as he 
picks up his book again. He reads for 
a long moment until MABEL comes on 
from the other side of the jungle. Her 
hair hangs down to her waist, wet 
and limp. She smiles at him as she 


approaches the house.) 


MABEL: I saw you sitting on this same 
spot over an hour ago. Haven't you 


moved from here since? 


GREGORY: No. Sit down for a moment 
(She settles herself beside him) You've 


been having a bath in the creek, I hear 
MABEL: Yes, who told you? 


GREGORY: Olivia 


MABEL: I generally do on Saturday af- 
ternoons. In this hot weather I could go 
swimming every day if I had the time 
You should come and bathe with us 


GREGORY: It would be a pleasure—but 
well, I haven't yet taken to nudism 


MABEL: (Laughing) It doesn’t matter 


about that. You can wear trunks if it 
would embarrass you. 


crecory: And wouldn't you yourself be 
embarrassed—wearing nothing? 


MABEL: No 
GREGORY: Are you serious? 


MABEL: Of course. When you first came 
I would have been a bit shy, but not 
now that i know you better. 


GREGOAY: But I'm still what I was when 
I arrived. I mean my views are still 
those of a man from beyond this jungle 


MABEL: I suppose they are, but you're 


no stranger now 


GREGORY: Do you honestly feel that your 
way of doing things here is wholesome 
and sensible? 


MABEL: Certainly. Wholesome and sen- 
sible and civilized. We don’t look upon 
you as civilized 


GREGORY: I've just heard the same thing 
from your father. Well then, why do 
you bother to wear clothes at all? 


MABEL: For the benefit of the author- 
ities. We have to do many things for 
the sake of appearances. Imagine if 
some government official paid us a sur- 
prise visit and found us all walking 
around in the nude. Why, before we 
knew it, Daddy would be denounced as 
immoral and no fit person to be a pro- 
tector over the natives here. We have 
to be realists in spite of our belief in 
a Why are you looking at me like 
that? 


GREGORY: You've changed 
MABEL: I? Changed? 


GcrecorY: Yes. Within the past few days, 
I mean. You seemed so diffident and 
reticent when I first arrived 


MABEL: Do you like the change? (He 
mumbles something under his breath) 


What did you say? 


crecory: Nothing 


MABEL: But I heard what you said. You 
said you like the smell of me 


(From the bush behind them comes 
“Indeed 


pentance oft before I swore 


OLIVIA'S voice indeed, re- 


They turn their heads, startled, as 


she appears before them, smiling.) 


oLiviA: You ought to have answered 
“But was I sober when I swore.” Don't 


you know your Omar? 


MABEL: What's the idea of creeping up 
on us, Olivia? 


oLivia: The better to overhear you, my 
dears 


MABEL: I hope you liked wkat you over- 
heard 


ouivia: “I like the smell of you.” You 
smell of creek water, that’s what you 
smell of. (She sits down between them 
and smiles up at Grecory) Now you're 
between shadow and substance. I bet 


you won't guess who is the substance? 


MABEL: Olivia, why don’t you run off 


and leave us alone! 


OLIVIA: Because, dear sister, I have as 
much right as you have to make love 
to him. (She leans her head against 
GREGORY'S knee and smiles up at him) 


Haven't I, Gregory? 


GREGORY: (Grinning) Oh, by all means 


(MABEL makes a sound of impatience 


and rises) Please don't go, Mabel 
ouivia: Love knows no sense of humor 


MABEL: Nor do children, it appears 





oLivia: Some children are wiser than 


their years 
MABEL: And extremely annoying 


oLivia: Only when they know what 


grownups don’t like them to know 


MABEL: I suppose you imagine you're 
being awfully clever! 


otivia: I think I am, a little. Defend 


me, Gregory, won't you? 


Not for a minute. Where did 
you get that ancient bathing suit from, 
by the way? 


GREGORY 


oLivia: This? It belongs to Mother. She 
used to wear it in the days when she 
was too shy to go swimming without 
anything on 


GREGORY: It suits you admirably 


outivia: It does not. It sags all over 
From tomorrow on I’m going around 
in panties instead, and I'll have this 
thing burnt at the stake. Fortunately, 
I haven't got freckles on my chest and 
belly, so I won't be self-conscious 


Gcrecory: I have a partiality for freckles 
Especially on the female chest and 
belly 


ouivia: (Laughing) Look! You're mak- 
ing poor Mabel blush! 


MABEL 


up the steps and into the house.) 


(Furiously) Olivia! (She stamps 


GREGORY 
Olivia 


You're rather a wicked child, 


ouivia: (She smiles at him and takes a 
deep breath) Isn't the jungle lovely 
when it’s hot like this? So silent and 
moldy. I don’t ever want to be any- 
where else. You can taste the silence 
if you have a nose to smell. Did you 
know it’s not easy to escape from this 
jungle, Gregory? 


GREGORY: Would you want me to escape? 


outivia: (She considers for a moment 
then looks up at him) Daddy has taught 
us many little secrets. One of them is 
never commit yourself finally on any- 
thing that’s vital. Shall I take you on 
a tour of the ruins? This would be a 
good day to see them. You ought to see 
them and you haven't been yet. 


Grecory: You're determined to be my 


guide in everything, aren't you? 


oLivia: Only until you stop being your 


shadow 
crecory: Do you think I ever will? 


ouivia: I'd know that if you could tell 


me something 
crecory: What's that? 
outivia: Did you murder your wife? 


(crecory lights a cigarette quite cas- 
ually, and then points to a tree.) 
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crecory: What palms are those, Olivia? 
I've been meaning to ask you. They’re 
quite beautiful. 


otivia: Aeta palms. The core of the 
wood is very good for stropping razors. 
Was it a razor you used to cut her 
throat? Or did you strangle her and 
throw her body into the ocean so that 
it could never be found? 


(GREGORY rises and tosses his book 
onto the chair.) 


crecory: I think you're right. Today 
would be a good day to see the ruins 


Especially with you. Who lived in them? 


ouivia: A Dutch family called Schoon- 
lust. The Schoonlusts were all mur- 
dered by the slaves—except Andriana 
Schoonlust and her sister Luise, be- 
cause Luise was seventeen and very 
lovely. The slaves raped them both and 
kept them prisoners in the cellar—I’ll 
show it to you. But Luise didn’t mind 
being raped—she liked it. Adriana re- 
sisted—she didn’t like it at all—and as 
soon as the slaves had got tired of her 
they killed her. But they spared Luise, 
and one of the leaders took her as his 
mistress. She told him she had seen 
him in a dream long before the revolt 
began. She gave him silver buckles for 
his shoes and kept house for him, and 
when the soldiers came to put down 
the revolt the slave-leader cut off 
Luise’s head rather than have her cap- 
tured. And you might think I’m talking 
nonsense but the ghost of Luise is 
standing behind you now, smiling at 
you. No, please don’t look around. Stand 
still and keep on looking at me as if 
nothing were the matter. I must say 
you have presence of mind. The reason 
why I don’t want you to look around is 
because Luise hasn't got a stitch on and 
it would make me jealous if you saw 
her. She’s terribly tempting. A real 
knockout all around—face, fanny and 
figure. I feel certain you're going to 
dream about her tonight—and Lord 
help you if you sleepwalk and sleep- 
act. Yield to her and your soul is lost 
forever 


GrecoRY: Sleepwalk and sleep-act? 
What's that? 


oLtvia: Sometimes the local influences 
make you dream, and you sleepwalk 
and act out your dream and you don’t 
remember anything about it afterwards 
You know why I'm talking in this quiet 
voice? It’s because I’m a little fright- 
ened. I can’t stand female ghosts. It’s 
a good thing she can’t see or hear me 
She's blind and deaf to women in the 
real world; that’s because she died 
wanting men so badly. You should see 
the indecent gestures she’s making to 
try to attract your attention. Filthy 
creature! I think Dorothy Buckmaster 


has inherited some of her lewdness, 
though Daddy says it’s only the local 
influences that make Dorothy so hot. 
Did you know that Daddy has a crush 
on Susan Buckmaster? He dreams about 
her and we're all afraid that one night 
he’ll sleepwalk and take a trip in the 
skiff to the Buckmasters’ place and try 
to get into bed with Susan—all in his 
sleep, of course, so he won't be to 
blame. It’s only his strength of char- 
acter that has saved him so far. 


GREGORY: I see.: 


ovivia: Years and years ago—before I 
was born—Daddy had a dream about a 
pretty native girl on the Reservation, 
and nine months later Osbert was born. 


GreGcoRY: Oh. I'd been wondering about 
Osbert. 


oLivia: Mother nearly left him, it upset 
her so much, but he managed to per- 
suade her that he was blameless; it was 
the local influences that had caught 
him napping. It’s all right for you to 
look around now. Luise has just van- 
ished. By the way, you mightn’t have 
noticed, but you're standing on a stone 
slab. It’s the tomb of Mynheer Ruijs- 
dael. If you scraped away the dirt you’d 
see his name, and Daddy thinks he 
might have lived right on this spot, 
because he haunts the whole neighbor- 
hood. He’s very fond of our house. 


GREGORY: Naturally. Was it he who 
brought your family conference to an 


abrupt end the other night? 


ouivia: (Staring at him) Did Daddy tell 
you? 


GREGORY: No 
OLIVIA: Then how did you know? 


GREGORY: The pronunciation of the word 
schizophrenic. 


ouivia: (She gives him another long 
look) So that's it, eh? 


GREGORY: I happened to dream I was 
listening outside the door of the dining 
room. A most entertaining dream. 


oLIviA: I see. Which means that the 
sound we heard in the corridor . . . 


GREGORY: Was me going back to my 
room. All in a dream, so I’m entirely 
without blame. Well, aren’t we going 
on to see the ruins? I want to see them 
more than ever, now. 


ouivia: (Slowly) This is the first big 
shock you've given me. I don’t know 
whether to hate you or what. 


GrecoRY: Why? I think you're an extra- 
ordinary family and I think your father 
is a remarkable man. 


ouivia: (Fiercely) Yes, remarkable! A 
wonderful man! He’s my hero—and I'll 
kill you if you try to destroy my faith 
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in him! Do you hear me? I'll kill you 
if you try to destroy my faith in him— 
you eavesdropping wife-murderer! 


GrecorRY: (Laughing) Olivia! (He tries 
to take her hand) Why, Olivia! You're 
crying! 
(She pushes him roughly aside and 
runs off into the jungle.) 


The lights fade 


(In the darkness, there comes the 
sound of a bell clanging—loudly, in- 
sistently, wildly. 


In the early dawn, ELLEN, the cook, 
stands by the side of the church pull- 
ing frenziedly on a long rope to which 
a bell is attached. Her nightgown 
almost falls from her shoulders, so 
frantically does she pull at the rope, 
her hair flies wildly about her face 


MABEL, in a pink dressing gown hast- 
ily clutched about her, appears on the 
steps of the house. She has to shout 
to make herself heard above the 
clanging of the bell.) 


MABEL: What’s happening? Who's ring- 
ing the bell? What’s the matter? 


(Before she quite finishes, oLtvia, 
BERTON and GARVEY are on the steps 
beside her.) 


OLIVIA: It’s Ellen! She’s either mad or 
she’s had a terrible dream! 


GARVEY: She'll have all our people from 
the Reservation along here in a minute. 
They'll think it’s a fire! 


oLiviA: Come on! Let’s go spank her 
bottom as she deserves! This is the 
chance I’ve been waiting for for months! 


(BERTON gives a yelp of glee, and the 
three of them hurtle down the steps 
and rush toward ELLEN. MABEL turns 
and quickly goes back into the house. 
OLIVIA gets there first—arriving with 
such speed that she barely prevents 
herself from colliding with the still 
bobbing, tugging ELLEN. OLIVIA catches 
her by her hair and tries to drag her 
away from the rope, but ELLEN keeps 
her grip on it. BERTON grabs her hands 
and wrests the rope out of them. Im- 
mediately, she reaches out and snakes 
her arms around BERTON. Screaming) 


Bite her ear! Make her let go! 


BERTON: I can’t! Her hair keeps getting 
in the way! (OLIVIA and GaRvEY try to 
pull them apart, and they all collapse 
in a heap on the ground, EvLEN still like 
a boa constrictor with her arms around 
BERTON. Suddenly, GARVEY sits on Ellen’s 
rump as it comes into view for a brief 
second, and BERTON squirms free. Pant- 
ing) Sit on her, Garvey. I'll go and get 
the whip! 


(He starts toward the house but stops 
as THE REVEREND comes hurrying down 
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the steps, hauling on an old pair of 
khaki trousers.) 


THE REVEREND: What’s the meaning of 
this, Ellen? Get up from there at once, 
Garvey! 


GARVEY: Berton was just going for the 
whip, Daddy. 


THE REVEREND: Then change your mind, 
Berton. Ellen, what's the meaning of 
this fantastic behavior? 


ELLEN: Parson, me frighten! Oh, Parson! 
Me frighten! 

THE REVEREND: What's frightened you? 
ELLEN: Murder happen, Parson! Me 
wake up sudden and me so frighten me 
run out of kitchen and come ring de 
bell! Murder happen, Parson! 


THE REVEREND: Where has it happened? 
ELLEN: On de kitchen steps, Parson! 


oLivia: She’s been having her silly 


dreams—that’s all it is! 


(LOGAN, red-eyed with sleep, ambles 
on in a badly frayed nightshirt, obvi- 
ously made from one of MRS. HARM- 
ston’s old petticoats.) 


LOGAN: Man can’t get lil’ sleep even on a 
Sunday morning. Fool girl waking ev- 
erybody up like dis wid her wickedness! 
THE REVEREND: Keep quiet, Logan. Tell 
us what happened, Ellen—I’m waiting. 
ELLEN: Me sleep in my hammock in de 


kitchen, Parson, when me hear scream 
and batter-batter sound like two people 


was fighting on de kitchen steps. Me sit 
up and wait and den me hear man walk 
and wait and den me hear man walk 
down de steps. De footsteps move about 
in de yard, and den me get up and 
open de door soft and look out—and 
what me see, Parson! What me see! 


(She moans and pulls her hair about 
her face.) 


THE REVEREND: What did you see? Go 


on, tell us! 
ELLEN: Parson, me see blood! 
THE REVEREND: Blood? 


ELLEN: Yes, sah. Blood! Blood, blood, all 
over de steps! Murder happen, Parson! 
Murder! 

(OLIVIA darts off toward the kitchen.) 


THE REVEREND: Calm yourself, Ellen. Can 
you tell us anything more? 


BERTON: Don’t keep edging up so close 
to her, Garvey. She doesn’t need you to 
keep her warm! 


carvEY: Who's edging up close to her? 


THE REVEREND: Stop it, boys! Is there 
anything else, Ellen? Did you see any- 


thing or anybody? 

oLivia: (Running on as she speaks) 
She’s right, Daddy! She’s right! There’s 
blood on the steps! Big patches of fresh 
blood. A murder has been committed! 


BERTON: Wow! 


(MABEL appears on the steps of the 
house.) 


GREGORY: How very lucky you are, Robert! Religion, work, frank 
love and wholesome play all neatly packaged for you. All that, plus a 


dash of nudism , 


. . I’m just a barbarian by comparison, Robert! 


(Leon Moore, Rosemary Harris, Lee Montague) 





MABEL; Daddy, have you seen Gregory 
anywhere about? 


(All eyes turn toward her.) 


THE REVEREND: What do you mean? Isn’t 


he in his room? 


MABEL: No. Mother and I peeped into 
his room. He isn’t there. His pajamas 
are on his bed as if—as if he got up 


early and dressed and went out 


LOGAN: Oh, Lawd, oh, Lawd, must be 


Mr. Gregory is de murder man! 


THE REVEREND: Be quiet, Logan! Mabel, 
are you certain he isn’t in the house? 
Did you and your mother look every- 


where? 


MABEL: Yes, we searched all the rooms 


upstairs. He wasn’t anywhere about 


THE REVEREND: What about the dining 


room? 


MABEL: No. He’s not in the dining room 
or in the sitting room. (She shivers) 


It’s chilly out here. Can’t we go inside? 


THE REVEREND: Logan, get the blood 


cleaned up, please 


LOGAN: Yes, sah. Right off. Oh, iniquity 


of man! Look at dis trouble dis good 


Sunday morning! 


OLIVIA: But, Daddy, shouldn't we leave 
the blood as evidence for the doctor 


and the police to examine? 


THE REVEREND: No, let Logan clean it up 
I can take a specimen on a glass-slide 


for the authorities 


GARVEY Aren't you going to form a 
search party, Daddy? To search for the 


body and and 


(MRS. HARMSTON’S voice is heard call- 


ing from the house.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: Gerald! Mabel! Where 
have you all got to? (She appears on 
the steps and comes down and over to 
them) Logan, how could you have been 


so careless! 


LOGAN: Me, Ma’am? How me careless, 


Ma’am? 
MRS. HARMSTON: Why did you have to 


kill that chicken on the kitchen steps? 


LOGAN: Chicken, Ma’am? I didn’t kill no 
chicken. Dis is murder! 


MRS. HARMSTON: Murder? What are you 
talking about? Gerald, what's Logan 
talking about? 


ouiviA: It’s murder, Mother. Gregory's 


committed a gruesome murder 


MRS. HARMSTON: Oh, nonsense! Dan't be 
silly! There’s a chicken-head lying in 
the bush behind the kitchen steps! Why 
was Ellen ringing the bell like that? 


MABEL: Wait! Sssh! What's that? 


OLIVIA: Footsteps! 
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MABEL: Yes—But now I—Why must you know, Gregory? Isn't it 


enough to know you're well now 


that it was the end of your illness? 


(Rosemary Harris, Lee Montague) 


(GREGORY appears from out of the 
jungle, a headless, plucked chicken in 
his hand, a spatter of blood on his 


shirt, and a large smile on his face.) 


Gcrecory: Good morning, everyone. I 


thought I heard voices 

oLtvia: Not the bell, too? 

Grecory: Yes, I heard the bell, too 
(There is a slight pause.) 


THE REVEREND: That bird in your hand, 


my boy—would you mind explaining? 
Did you kill it? 


Grecory: Yes. I heard Aunt Joan men- 
tion yesterday that we were going to 
have roast chicken for our Sunday din- 
ner, and as I chanced to wake this 
morning with an inclination to kill 
something I thought I'd do Logan a 
good turn and save him the trouble 


THE REVEREND: Um. Why did you have 
to kill it on the kitchen steps? Why not 
near the chicken house? 


GREGORY: It escaped after I’d taken it 
out of the chicken house and gave me 
quite a chase. Eventually, I caught it on 
the kitchen steps and I thought it wise 
to slash its throat on the spot. I’m sorry 
I had to make a mess of the steps, but 
it couldn't be helped. A lovely morning, 
isn’t it? 


oLivia: (Acidly) All our mornings are 
lovely. What did you use to slash its 


throat with? 


GREGORY: My razor. (From his hip 
pocket he takes out a long, black- 
handled razor) I much prefer this type 
to the safety razor. It makes a longer, 
cleaner and more elegant gash. You 
know, I feel simply wonderful this 
morning! Perhaps my medicine is be- 
ginning to do me good, but actually 
I think it’s this environment. The local 
influences seem to have set something 
ticking in me! 


(No one sa ys an ything for a moment 
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Then there is a sound of voices from 
the other side of the jungle.) 


THE REVEREND: That bell has brought 
out some of our people. I'd better go 
and speak to them. Get back to the 
kitchen, Ellen—Logan. 


(He moves off, BERTON and GARVEY 
trotting after him. OLIVIA and MRS 
HARMSTON start back into the house 
and MABEL is about to follow, when 
GREGORY touches her lightly on the 
shoulder.) 


GrecoRY: Could you spare me a mo- 
ment, Mabel? 


MABEL: (She stops, surprised, her man- 


ner a trifle nervous) Yes? 


Grecory: Could you help me with a 


little problem? 
MABEL: What problem? 
GREGORY: The question of the blood. 


Blood? I’m afraid I—I don’t 
understand 


MABEL 


crecory: I feel I ought to clean it up 
It was extremely stupid of me to kill 
a chicken on the kitchen steps. 


MABEL: (She laughs a little shakily) 


It’s all right. Logan or Ellen will see 
after it. 

GREGORY: Good. Could I say something? 
MABEL: Of course 

Grecory: You look charming. 


MABEL: Thanks. I—could I take the 
chicken up to the kitchen for you? 


crecory: No, no. I'll do it myself. This 
hasn’t made you afraid of me, has it? 


MABEL: No. No, not at all. 


GREGORY: I’m glad. Shall I tell you 
something? 


MABEL: Certainly. 


crecory: A little buffoonery can be ex- 
tremely salutary. 


MABEL: What? 


Gcrecory: A little buffoonery can be ex- 
tremely salutary. 


MABEL: Buffoonery? (He nods and 
winks) But I don’t—oh. I think I see 
what you mean 


GREGORY: I thought you would. Shall 
I tell you something else? 
MABEL: Yes 


GrRecoRY: I believe I’m on the way to 


recovery. The ceiling has lifted. You 
know what I mean? 


MABEL: Not—no, not quite 


GREGORY: Doesn’t matter. (He smiles at 
her) Are you going to church? 


MABEL: Yes. Are you? 


crecory: Yes. I’m looking forward to it 
Could I sit next to you? 


MABEL: Would you like to? 
GREGORY: I would. Very much 
MABEL: Of course you can 


(They smile at one another for a 


moment.) 
GREGORY: Have you ever been in love? 


MABEL: In love? Once or twice. Nothing 
really serious 


GREGORY: With whom? The native young 
men? 


MABEL: Yes. 


GREGORY: I understand you mix freely 
with them. 


MABEL: Oh, yes. We have no prejudices 
at all 


GREGORY 
friend? 


Have you a current boy 


MABEL: (Laughing) I had, but just the 
week before you came we called it off 
though we're still good friends. You'll 
meet him before long 


GREGORY: Will you take a walk with me 
after church? 


MABEL: All right. Why not now? I can 
change in a moment. It’s deliciously 


cool now. It will be sweltering later 


crecory: No. Not now. The moment is 
not strategic 


MABEL: (She laughs again) Very well 
After church, then. (She starts toward 
the house.) 


The lights fade 


(In the darkness men’s and women’s 
voices are raised full-throated in the 
singing of a hymn, and the lights 
come up in the church with the con- 


gregation singing. 


All the pews are filled, and a spirit 
of gaiety seems to pervade the sing- 
ing. The natives are there with their 
children, all looking very clean and 
well washed, the little girls with 
neatly plaited pigtails, the boys’ hair 
brushed flat and shiny with water or 
vaseline. Colored shirts among the 
men and bright, flowered dresses 
among the women add to the air of 
festivity as much as the lighted can- 
dles and the vases of wild flowers set 
all along the walls. In a front pew 
sit MR. BUCKMASTER and his wife and 


two daughters, the sole white people 


in the congregation with the excep- 
tion of the HARMSTONS and GREGORY 
MRS. BUCKMASTER wears a dark blue 


dress and a small black hat, while 
MR. BUCKMASTER is attired in gray 
flannels and a white shirt, but no tie 
He fans himself occasionally with a 
copy of Time 


As the hymn is finishing, THE REVEREND 


emerges from the vestry and takes his 


stand by a lectern, smiling down upon 
his congregation. He wears a dark 
green gown under which white drill 
trousers show, and he nods approv- 
ingly at ottvia who is seated at the 
harmonium and is apparently playing 
the hymn faultlessly 


THE REVEREND waits a full moment 
after the hymn finishes before he 


speaks.) 


THE REVEREND: Perhaps we can now 
spend a few moments or so in pleasant 


reflections on past dreams and fancies. 


(There is a general shuffle and scrap- 
ing of feet among the congregation 
All heads bow reflectively. Some re- 
sume their seats, and some kneel 
GREGORY, in the last pew with MABEL, 


glances questioningly at her.) 
GREGORY: Shall we sit or kneel? 


MABEL: Sit, if you please. I think it 


would be more comfortable. 


(In the silence, o.tvia plays soft im- 
provisations of her own on the har- 


monium. Then:) 


GREGORY: (Whispering) I like your hair 


MABEL: (Whispering back) Do you? 


Gcrecory: Yes. And your perfume. (She 
averts her face, trying to suppress a 
smile) Have your past dreams and fan- 
cies been pleasant? (She nods slightly, 
her face still averted) Have I been in 
any of them? 


MABE:L: (Her voice barely audible) One 
or two 


GREGORY: (Very low) You have been 


in many of mine 


(The harmonium rises to a shrill, 
vivid crescendo of music, and as 
though this might have been a signal 
for which he was waiting, THE REVER- 
END gets up from a chair where he 
has seated himself and comes to the 
lectern again. The congregation seat 
themselves in their pews and lift their 
faces toward the lectern expectantly 
Again he waits a full moment, and 


then speaks in a deep, mellow voice.) 
THE REVEREND: I believe 


THE CONGREGATION: In what I can 


sense 
THE REVEREND: And I believe 


THE CONGREGATION: In the reality beyond 
the shadows 


THE REVEREND: The shadows that move 
among us (OLIVIA begins to play 4 
soft indeterminate tune on the harmo- 
nium; at first a mere throbbing in the 
lower register, then a breathlike stac- 


cato murmur) Verily, I believe 


THE CONGREGATION: In God, the Father 


of all myth 





THE REVEREND 
derful Myth 


Himself the most won- 
And in Jesus Christ 


THE CONGREGATION: And in Jesus Christ 
.. Born of Joseph and Mary .. . 


THE REVEREND: Jesus, among men, the 
King of Dreamers—Creator of many 
beautiful parables . And I believe in 


the Bible—a book of lovely legends. . 


A book of lovely 
Oh, enchanting book 


THE CONGREGATION 
legends 


THE REVEREND: Oh, enchanting book . . 
(The harmonium trumpets out an em- 
phatic paean of joy and then is still) 
I do believe 


THE CONGRERATION: In a life of sim- 
plicity 


THE REVEREND: In comforts but not in 
vain extravagances ... In dreams and 
In hard work, frank love, 


and wholesome play. And I believe 


fancies 


THE CONGREGATION: In the Christian way 
of living 


THE REVEREND: Love thy neighbor; pity 
thine enemy 


THE CONGREGATION: Love thy neighbor 
pity thine enemy . 


THE REVEREND: Walk in humility, seek- 
ing no power; revel in the day . . . For 
in this life is the Kingdom of Heaven 


THE CONGREGATION: For in this life is the 
Kingdom of Heaven .. . The Kingdom 
of Heaven . 


(It is a deep chorused murmur, ac- 
companied by a low rumble of notes 
on the harmonium. In the pause that 
follows THE REVEREND smiles with an 
affectionate, indulgent air while he 


waits for the voices to die down.) 


THE REVEREND: I have looked forward to 
a reading from Ecclesiastes. I feel sure 
that we shall enjoy the beautiful pas- 
sages in Chapter Three, and I think our 
enjoyment would be definitely assured 
if I asked Howard of the Drama Group 
to read it for us. Howard, my boy! 
Come on! 


(A native in a pink shirt—a young 
man of about twenty—rises and comes 
toward the lectern, a shy smile on his 
face. A ripple of low applause breaks 
out.) 


MABEL: (Whispering to Grecory) He’s 
one of our finest actors. You should 
hear him recite some bits from Hamlet 
when the Book Group put on their 


literary evenings 


(HOWARD waits for complete silence to 
fall and then reads with a great 


feeling for the music of the words.) 


HowarD: To every thing there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven. A time to be born, 
and a time to die; a time to plant and a 
time to pluck up that which is planted; 


a time to kill and a time to heal; a time 
to break down and a time to build up; 
a time to weep and a time to laugh; a 
time to mourn and a time to dance; a 
time to cast away stones and a time to 
gather stones together; a time to 
embrace and a time to refrain from 
embracing; a time to get and a time to 
lose; a time to keep and a time to cast 
away; a time to rend and a time to sew; 
a time to keep silence and a time to 
speak; a time to love and a time to hate; 
a time of war, and a time of peace. 
What profit hath he that worketh in 
that wherein he laboreth? I have seen 
the travail which God hath given to the 
sons of men to be exercised in. He hath 
made everything beautiful in his time; 
also He hath set the world in their 
heart, so that no man can find out the 
work that God maketh from the begin- 
ning to the end. Wherefore I perceive 
that there is nothing better, than that a 
man should rejoice in his own works; 
for that is his portion; for who shall 
bring to him to see what shall be after 
him? 


(As he finishes and returns to his 
pew, vigorous applause breaks out. 
MRS. HARMSTON calls out: “Good boy, 
Howard!” and MR. BUCKMASTER yells: 
“Bravo!”) 


THE REVEREND: (Clapping loudly and nod- 
ding with an air of pride) Wasn't that 
splendid! I told you Howard could do it! 


GrecoRY: Is it this way every Sunday? 


MABEL: Oh, no. Our services don’t take 
any regular form. Some Sundays we 
start off with a hymn, some Sundays 
with the creed or a reading, or medi- 
tations. It prevents the service from 
getting monotonous. Daddy says there’s 
nothing in a service like the element of 
surprise 


THE REVEREND: (As the applause finally 
ceases) And now a few announcements 
School vacation begins from Thursday 
this week, and the vacation will last 
four weeks, but I shall expect parents 
to keep their end up and see that the 
children glance through their notes now 
and then and practice their writing and 
drawing. The usual prize for the best 
holiday sketch will be offered. Adult 
classes will be resumed in two weeks’ 
time for all literate members of the 
community, and Mabel will hold a class 
for illiterates who wish to improve their 
speech. On Monday night at eight 
there'll be a concert in the church here 
Mrs. Harmston hasn’t quite made up 
our program of records yet, but you 
can look out definitely for Beethoven’s 
“Seventh Symphony” and Rimski- 
Korsakov's “Scheherazade,” and possibly 
we'll have an item or two by Debussy 
The first few pews will be reserved for 
the Music Group as it’s only fair that 


our music lovers should have the best 
seats. And by the way, I know the Book 
Group must be wondering when we're 
going to get started on our rehearsals 
for our annual Shakespeare night. Well, 
don’t think I’ve forgotten you, Book 
Group. As soon as the summer holidays 
commence I'l] get things going for you. 
I think we’ll do Macbeth this year, so 
in the meantime, you can devote your- 
selves to refreshing your memories by 
reading over Macbeth. Let me see... 
(He consults a slip of paper on the lec- 
tern) Our monthly consignment of goods 
is due by this Wednesday’s steamer. I 
have had word that among other things 
we're getting a new selection of Penguin 
books, gramophone records and paints 
and canvas. Those of you who have 
placed orders for these items will be 
notified during the course of the week 
and can come to the house to take de- 
livery on Friday morning by which time 
I should have everything sorted out. By 
the way, a fresh shipment of contra- 
ceptives and contraceptive appliances is 
expected by this same opportunity, and 
any of you who might find yourselves 
running short can call whenever you 
like to replenish your supplies. Which 
brings me to a piece of good news. Our 
finances now permit of a new clearance 
scheme and the building of several more 
houses in the residential area. As a 
result, I’m glad to tell you that at least 
ten couples will be given permission to 
have babies. Their names will be an- 
nounced shortly. We’ll probably have a 
get-together, as on the last occasion, 
and discuss how these couples should 
be selected—that is, whether you prefer 
to draw lots or whether you prefer to 
let those who are first on the waiting 
list have the preference. Perhaps some 
of you who applied first have changed 
your minds. We'll see. And now I think, 
before my sermon I'll go on to our 
Sunday story, which, as I promised you 
last week, is an extraordinarily shivery 
one. Our story is taken from a book 
called Selected Tales of Terror and the 
Supernatural, and I hope you enjoy it. 
(He opens the book on the lectern and 
smooths down the pages, and an air of 
excited expectation falls upon the con- 
gregation—they shuffle their feet and 
settle back more comfortably in their 
seats. MR. BUCKMASTER lights his pipe, 
and here and there a match flares and a 
wisp of cigarette smoke curls upward. 
Slowly, and with rising dramatic effect) 
Our man’s name was Harry Moordaunt. 
Moordaunt was spending a holiday in 
Cornwall. A friend of his had allowed 
him the use of his cottage which stood 
on a cliff. You've all seen pictures of 
the Cornish coast, so you know the kind 
of scenery around the cottage. Rugged, 
big rocks, and steep paths, and down 
below a narrow shingle beach. Plenty 





of coves. And the sea rumbling and 
roaring day and night . (He pauses, 
and ouivia plays a series of soft trickling 
notes on the harmonium which, in their 
unexrpectedness and weird discordance 
evoke an immediate atmosphere of chill 
and dread) Harry Moordaunt was some- 
thing of an eccentric; he liked his own 
company. ... Rather bookish sort of 
chap—and very matter of fact. Note 
that. He certainly never gave a thought 
to anything supernatural when he en- 
tered the cottage. Yet strange and hor- 
rifying events befell him before many 
days had elapsed .. . (The harmonium 
sends out a note like the breathless 
sighing of the wind, and as the note 
holds, the lights dim. In the darkness, 
the music changes to that of a hymn 
and as the lights dim up again, the con- 
gregation is finishing the singing of the 
hymn) I send you home in love and 
friendship, and commend your spirits 
throughout this day and throughout the 
coming week to many very pleasant 
thoughts and fantasies. Amen. (The 
congregation murmurs “Amen” and an 
immediate buzz of animated conver- 
sation begins as they file out of the 
church. They stand about in little 
groups in front of the house and the 
church, talking and laughing much the 
same as any other Sunday congregation, 
before they gradually stroll off into the 
jungle. THE REVEREND comes toward 
GREGORY and MABEL with MR. and MRS. 
BUCKMASTER in tow) Gregory, meet two 
of my dearest friends and co-workers 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckmaster. 


GREGORY: How do you do. 


MR. BUCKMASTER: New member of our 
distinguished flock, eh? Must say you 
do look like a bloody ghost yourself. 
Ought to say “bloodless” really but 
“bloody” sounds more apt 


MRS. BUCKMASTER: Henry! 


MR. BUCKMASTER: Well, it is apt. Just 
heard about the chicken, Gregory. 


crEGcoRY: (Smiling) You did? 


MR. BUCKMASTER: Yes. Your Uncle Gerald 
told me. I think you're going to do 
splendidly among us. What I mean is, 
you seem to have the right spirit—and 
that’s no frigging pun. 


MRS. BUCKMASTER: Henry! Please! Your 
language! 


MR. BUCKMASTER: That’s all right, Sophie 
love. It wasn’t premeditated. It wasn’t 
even me who said it. It was my con- 
founded Doppleganger. 


GREGORY: Your what? 


MR. BUCKMASTER: Doppleganger. (He 
winks and guffaws with laughter) I've 
got an oversexed Doppleganger, my 
boy. It does nothing but father illegiti- 


mate children. Every night I get a lurid 
dream. I’m king of the sleepwalkers in 
this neighborhood—my Doppleganger, I 
mean. And as for sleep-acting, well, 
you ask some of the native women and 
hear what they tell you! 


MRS. BUCKMASTER: Henry, I think that’s 
quite enough for now. (She takes her 
husband's arm, but she is smiling) Let 
me hurry him away, Gregory, before 
he shocks you any further. 


crecory: On the contrary, I find Mr 


Buckmaster most refreshing 


MR. BUCKMASTER: You see, Sophie love? 
Even men can't help falling for me! (He 
roars with laughter and waves his hand 
as they go off.) 


THE REVEREND: (Smiling after them) 
Most likeable old chap. All that was 
only a pose, of course—he was twitting 
you on your newness here. And me, 
too, in a way. He’s really a rather seri- 
ous scholar, isn’t he, Mabel? Well, are 
you two coming along to the library 
hut with the rest of us? 


GREGORY: The library hut? 


THE REVEREND: We always go from church 
directly to the library and take out our 
books for the week. It’s almost a tra- 
dition now. Aren’t you coming along? 
Good way for you to meet some of our 
people and get to know them 


MABEL: We were going for a walk by 
ourselves, Daddy. I’m taking Gregory 


over to see the Reservation 


THE REVEREND: You are? Fine. That’s just 
as good. Be sure and be back in time 
for lunch. (He turns and walks over to 


a group of natives and greets them.) 


OLIVIA: (Coming up suddenly from be- 
hind them) In your place, Mabel, I 
wouldn’t go with him until I'd made 


sure he hasn't got his razor with him 


(She darts off again. maser laughs, and 
is about to call after her, when her 
attention is diverted by a figure in a 
group at the edge of the jungle.) 


MABEL: Robert! Oh, Robert! Come over 
here a moment! (A goodlooking young 
native detaches himself from the group 
and comes over to them. He carries a 


canvas and a paint-box under his arm) 


Hello, Robert. This is my cousin, Greg- 
ory Hawke 


ROBERT: Yes, I heard he'd arrived. How 
do you do 


GREGORY: How do you do. (He gestures 
toward the canvas) Art Group I sup- 
pose 


ROBERT: Yes. My sister is posing for me, 
but she came to church today and I 
thought I'd catch her before she went 
off to the library hut 


crecory: Art Group, Book Group, Mu- 
sic Group—how very civilized it all is! 
Why didn’t you go to church today, 
Robert? 


ROBERT: I didn’t feel like going today 


GREGORY: Won't the parson be annoyed 
with you, Robert? 


ROBERT: (Glancing at MABEL) Haven't 
you explained to him about our church- 


going? 


MABEL: We haven't explained a good 


many things to him yet 


ROBERT: (Smiling) There’s no compul- 
sion about going to church here. We go 
because we like going and really enjoy 
the service. When we happen not to 
feel in the mood for it we just stay 
away. We have no Hell to be afraid of, 
you know 


crecory: Your religion gets odder and 
odder. Your drawing, if I may say so, is 


excellent 
ROBERT: Thanks 


GREGORY: How very 
Robert! Religion, work, frank love and 


lucky you are, 


wholesome play all neatly packaged for 
you. All that, plus a dash of nudism 
and the local influences to take care of 
the unconscious, at the same time. I’m 
just a barbarian by comparison, Robert! 


ROBERT: I’m not sure I There’s my 
sister! Will you excuse me? Forgive me, 
Mabel! (He runs off. GREGORY turns a 
smiling face toward MABEL, who stands 


staring at him.) 


GREGORY: I seem to have earned your 


disfavor 


MABEL: It seems to me you have a 
rather perverted sense of humor! 


GREGORY: Perverted? You think so? But 
Shall 


surely, when one is in Rome . 
we go for our walk now? 


MABEL: I don’t want to go now, if you 
don't mind 


GREGORY: Why are you annoyed with 


me? 


MABEL: It ought to be obvious, I think 


GREGORY: (Smiling) Not to one ill in 


body and mind 


MABEL: Oh, stop it. You’re no more mad 
or ill than I am. All you're doing is 
having a good laugh at us 


GREGORY: You're so intelligent. That is 
exactly what I am doing. But you're 
wrong about my mental health. I used 
to think differently myself until—until 


I murdered my wife 


MABEL: (She gives a short laugh) You're 


not talking to Olivia, you know 
crEGcoRY: You don’t believe me, then? 


MABEL: I don't think you could harm a 


fly. (He catches her arm and pulls her 





round to face him) If you're trying to 
put on another insane act, don’t bother 


It won't impress me 


creGORY: Nothing I have ever done has 


impressed you, has it? You've always 
gone out of your way to make me look 


foolish and inferior 


MABEL: Let go of my arm, please. I 
haven't done anything of the sort 
You've been laughing at us up your 
sleeve ever since you arrived here. I 
forgave you for this morning—that was 
among us——but I don’t intend to let you 
ridicule my father in front of a native 
Now do you understand? And I don't 
intend to stay here and argue with you 
(She tries to pull her arm away, but 


his grip tightens and he swings her 


arou nd } 


GREGORY: You're not going anywhere 
I've waited a long time for this. I fol- 
lowed you to Barbados—and you tried to 
cheat me by getting yourself drowned 
But I knew I'd catch up with you in 
the long run! 


MABEL: Take your hands off me, please 
You-—you don’t deceive me one bit. You 
know who I am. You're not mad. Greg- 
ory—let me go—or I’m going to scream 
for help! 


(With his free hand he draws the 


razor from his hip pocket.) 


GREGORY: If you scream I'll cut your 
throat—and mine. I mean it. I'd do it 
(She gasps) You're frightened. At last 
You were never afraid of me. But today 
it’s different, isn’t it? Sit down. You 
mustn't stand in my presence. You're 
beneath me now. Sit down! (He forces 
her down onto the steps of the house 
and bends over her) How beautiful you 
look now! I've lived so long for this 
moment you don't realize how moved 
I am. I can’t help telling you this! (He 
turns, startled) Did you hear a noise? 
No—no—it was nothing. Undress 
Quickly. I'm going to humiliate you 
Go ahead. Undress. (She makes a move 
but he waves the razor) No, No' You 
have to sit and undress. As a symbol of 
lowliness' 


MABEL: (Tremblingly) My God 


GrecorY: You're frightened. I'm glad. If 
you're really afraid of me I won't harm 
you. I might even laugh at you. But you 
must undress. You were always sensi- 
tive about revealing your body—even 
to me, remember? Go ahead. Undress 

or I'll have to rip the things off you! 
(He bends over her, his voice choked) 
You're pitying me, aren’t you? I can 
see it on your face. It always touches 
me when you pity me. Please don’t do 
it. Be quick and get this over. I don't 
want to harm you. Go ahead. I'll have 
to slash you with this if you don’t. Go 


ahead. Please! 


MABEL: Oh, my God 


(She half-rises and reaches for the 
shoulder strap of her dress, but he 


pushes her down again.) 


GREGORY: No! No level! No par! You 
mustn't even kneel! (Awkwardly, she 
fumbles for the strap and as it comes 
off one shoulder, a blubbering cry es- 
capes his lips) Please stop. Don’t take 
off any more. (He stares at her, a 
baffled utterly despairing look on his 
face) Freckles. She had ‘none. None 
at all. You’re not—I've fooled myself 
again. I've 


(The razor falls from his hand, and 
he presses hands to his face and sobs 
His knees give and he collapses in a 
shaking mass. MABEL runs to the edge 
of the jungle. Then suddenly she 
turns and looks at him. She takes a 
step toward him—then quickly she 
decides and goes to his side. She picks 
up the razor and throws it into the 
undergrowth—then she sinks down 
beside him and cradles his head on 


her shoulder ) 


MABEL: It's all right, Gregory. It’s all 
right. It’s over now, Gregory. It’s all 
right now 


Curtain 
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ACT TWO 


It is late afternoon, a few minutes be- 
fore that swift dusk which brings on 


evening in the tropics 


The HARMSTON family are sprawled on 
the steps in front of the house, listening 
with varying attention as THE REVEREND 
reads aloud to them from a slim volume 


of verse 


THE REVEREND: “ or must I be con- 
tent with discontent 

As larks and swallows are perhaps with 
wings? 

And shall I ask at the day’s end once 
more 

What beauty is, and what I can have 
meant 


By happiness?” 


(He closes the book and muses for 


a moment) 


“And shall I ask at the day’s end 
once more what beauty is, and what 
I can have meant by happiness?” That’s 
a good question for a poet to ask, par- 
ticularly when he doesn't have to give 
the answer 


MRS. HARMSTON: Oh, but I thought he 
did, Gerald. When he said: “Or must 
I be content with discontent as larks 
and swallows are perhaps with wings.” 
Didn't you think so, Mabel? 


MABEL: I wasn't really listening, Mother. 


THE REVEREND: (Laughing) None of them 
were, Joan, except you. Olivia’s been 
staring at her arm for the last ten min- 
utes. What’s so fascinating about your 
arm, Olivia? 


otivia: The blue rivers of veins that 
lead up to my brain. I was thinking 
how softly they swirl, and now and 
then—like in the man you were reading 

something is thrown up and sym- 
phony or a poem takes place—though 
sometimes it’s a sky scraper or a deadly 
thing to kill armies; there’s no telling 
what might be cast up 


BERTON: I was thinking the same thing, 
Ollie—only about trees. I was counting 
the veins in this leaf 


ouivia: Trees are different, Berton dear 


THE REVEREND: They are indeed, Berton 
The achievements of trees come out of 
the mystery of morning. Trees don’t 
reach to the sky for power 


GARVEY: How do we know that, Daddy? 
How do we know that inside their cores 
they don’t pant with a desire to overtop 
each other—to strangle each other and 
win a selfish magnificence? 


MRS. HARMSTON: Why, Garvey! That’s 


almost lyrical! 


THE REVEREND: (Laughing) Not almost 
It is. You see the wonder of words, 
Joan? None of them were really listen- 
ing to me, but out of those words came 
these thoughts and stirrings. In my old 
age, Joan, I intend to sit in the sun all 
day long and spin out words—words 
with meaning and words without mean- 


ing. Words like . 


MRS. HARMSTON: Well, don’t start now, 
Gerald—it’s time to wash up for dinner 
Will you give me a hand in the kitchen, 


Mabel? Ellen’s no good with a roast. 


(They all start to rise lazily as GrREG- 
ory’s voice, lifted in song, floats out 
to them, from inside the house. He is 
singing “On the Road to Mandalay” 
in a particularly cheerful and robust 
voice.) 


GARVEY: Listen to that, will you! (He 
chuckles) I think Mabel worked some 
kind of spell on him on Sunday. He's 
been different ever since 


MRS. HARMSTON: He’s certainly seemed 


different. Have you noticed, Gerald? 


THE REVEREND: Yes, I’ve noticed. If you 
did work a spell, Mabel, I wish you'd 
work another one and get him to sing 
on key 


outvia: Don’t you know what happened? 
Can't you guess? 


MRS. HARMSTON: Guess what? What hap- 
pened? 





(OLIVIA smiles across at BERTON who yourself. There’s something on your crecory: Certainly 
smiles back at her.) mind, Mabel. Has Gregory been mak ‘ 
THE REVEREND: Come to the concert to- 


, ing love \ ; 
GARVEY: Oh, stop all that nonsense niieiicitiiaet sine night and liste 


What's the big mystery now? MABEL: (Softly) Don’t be silly, Mother If you're going to sing off key it may 


n to some good music 


at least change your repertoire 
THE REVEREND: What do you mean, Gakvey: I don’t know about silly 


Olivia? Mother's right. You’ve had a very foggy GREGORY: (Laughing) I always imagine 


; ; look about you these past two day that no one can hear me but myself 
OLIVIA: Oh, nothing very muc On ’ , 
: ae Very Mer Jniy I think you're trying to hide something Like all bad singer 
that the Gregory we saw before Sun- 


day was his shadow and what we've MABEL: (Coldly) Go ahead and think so GARVEY: (G ning) We ean hear you, 
been seeing since then is he himself. In if you want to ill right ard you all the way up 

i 1 hy ry ’ c — . 
other words, he has arrived among us (GREGORY comes out of the house, a river thi morning Mr. Buckmaster 


sh ‘ tch pad under his ari and a sv al made quite . rude ih mark 
GARVEY: And what caused his arrival? } 


box of watercolor paints in his hand MRS. HARMSTON: Well, we don't want to 


OLIVIA: My, it’s so hot! I’ve never known 


> " 
GREGORY: Have I time to go down to the hear it. Pay no attention to them, 
the heat to last so long! I’m going to landing for a few minutes before din Gregory. It's very pleasant to have you 


have my wash-up in the river Come ner, Aunt Joan? I want to catch it in IngLinL” off key or on key (They have 
on Berton' (She dashes off into the this light tarted bacl » the hou 


th BERTON close at her heels ] 
MRS. HARMSTON: Oh, I think so. You GREGORY: Mabel 


THE REVEREND: What happened Sunday, haven't got much light left 
Mabel? What’s Olivia talking about? 


you know MABEI Yes (She comes back to the 


§ s; th tthers | > gone > 
GREGORY: I know. But I want just thi pape; ne Oe we gone on inside.) 
MABEL: How do you mean what hap- light. (He turns to THE REVEREND) You GREGORY: Would you like to walk down 


pened Daddy? What could have won't forget to order the canvas for to the landing and sit with me while 


happened‘ me, will you? I sketch? 


MRS. HARMSTON: Come to think of it THE REVEREND: No, I won't. Will you do MABEL: I can't, Gregory. I’ve got to help 
dear, you've seemed a little different omething for me, my boy? Mother in the kitchen 


THE REVEREND: Think I ought to try you out and see what you know? Or should I just take the will for 
the deed? All right. What was the year of the Great Plague? 


(John Cromwell, Charlynn Wright, Michael Jackson) 





GREGORY: Oh. (He hesitates) Mabel—lI 


want to ask you something 
MABEL: Yes? 


GREGORY: I want to ask you a question 
a rather strange question. (He hesi- 
tates again.) 


MABEL: What is it, Gregory? 


GREGORY: When we took a walk together 
on Sunday—I can’t even seem to re- 
member whether we did or not—did 


something happen between us? 


MABEL 


tional moment. Then:) No 


(She looks at him for a frac- 


GkEGcORY: Are you quite sure? 


MABEL: (Not meeting his eyes) Yes 


GREGORY: You needn't spare my feelings, 
you know. You can tell me. Didn't I 
even say anything that struck you as 
as odd? 


MABEL: Wouldn't you know it if you 


had? Is your memory as bad as all that? 


GREGORY: (Uncomfortably) Yes, I sup- 
pose it is a foolish thing to ask. Just 
forget it, then. (An awkward silence 


falls between them. Finally:) 


MABEI 
anything at all? 


You honestly don't remembet 


GREGORY: (Quietly) No. I have a vague 
memory of talking to myself—but that’s 


MaBEL: Then why do you feel some- 


thing out of the ordinary took place? 


Grecory: I don’t know. I have the feel- 
ing that something happened—I don’t 
know what—or I can’t remember what 
but it was. important—and I ought to 
know what it was. I thought perhaps 
Well, never mind. That light’s go- 

ing fast, isn’t it? I mustn't be late for 
dinner. Thanks, Mabel. (He smiles at 
her and goes off. She stands looking 
after him for a long moment. LOGAN 
wanders on from the opposite side, 


laughing and slapping his thigh.) 


LOGAN: Satan made those children, Miss 
Mabel! Miss Olivia telling Berton some- 
thing he don’t like hearing, but she 
telling him! Satan sure make ‘em both! 


MABEL: (She seems not to have heard 


him. Her eyes are still turned toward 


the river) Don’t go near the landing 
and bother Mr. Gregory, Logan—he’s 
sketching. (She turns and goes into the 


house.) 


LOGAN: I won't, Miss Mabel. Satan laugh 
himself to death at those children! 


(He slaps his thigh, chortles with glee 
again, and wanders off. The stage is 
alone for a few moments, only the 
jungle sounds break the stillness. A 
baboon roars upriver, and some birds 
call briefly to each other; a shrill, 
coughing cry. OLIVIA and BERTON come 
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on, slowly and in silence. They sit 
on the steps, still without speaking, 
OLIVIA morosely cupping her chin in 


her hands. Suddenly, she bursts out.) 


ouivia: I hate this place! It’s horrible! 


Horrible! You hear me? Horrible! 


BERTON: Ollie! How can you say a thing 
like that! 


oLivia: (She unclenches her fists and 
looks at him tenderly) Oh, you know 
I don’t mean that, Berton. I said it for 
passionate effect, just to let steam off. 
I don't ever want to live anywhere else 
Do you? 


BERTON: Of course not. As long as you’re 
here. But you mustn't vanish and leave 
me. I don’t know what would happen 
to me if you do. I wouldn't want to go 
on living 


ouivia: (She kisses the top of his head 
lightly) I won't vanish and leave you, 
Berton. I only said that because 
Oh, Berton—-I love her and hate her' 
I'm so jealous of Mabel I don’t think 
I can stand it! What’s happening to me, 
Berton dear? I wasn’t when he first 
came—or even afterwards—but some- 
thing is happening to me, Berton—I’m 
jealous—I’m jealous of good, sweet 
Mabel—I hate her like chicken-gall 
Oh, Berton, something dreadful is 
going to happen! (She crashes her 
clenched fists against her knees.) 


BERTON: You frighten me, Ollie! 


oLivia: I'm sorry, Berton dear, but 
sometimes I must frighten you. I tell 
you everything, so I must tell you this, 
too. I believe the soul of Luise has 
entered Mabel. 


BERTON: (Almost in a whisper) Ollie! 


ouivia: I do. I foresaw the whole thing 
last night. I saw a flashing weapon 
freckles with evil heads dancing around 
them—and myself in danger. Something 
dreadful is going to happen, Berton! 


BERTON: I hate it when you have these 
premonitions, Ollie! 


ouivia: (Softly) “Tomorrow I may be 
myself with yesterday’s seven thousand 
years .’ T'm full of poetry tonight, 
Berton. That’s always a sign I’m fore- 
seeing things. 


BERTON: I hate it when you're like this! 


ouivia: “In the golden lightning of the 
sunken sun.. .” 

BERTON: I'll kill myself if anything hap- 
pens to you, Ollie! 

otivia: “The pale purple even melts 
around thy flight like a glow-worm 
golden in a dell of dew... .” 

BERTON: Ollie, stop it! Please! 


outvia: “Forlorn! The very word is like 
a bell a 


BERTON: You frighten me, Ollie! I can't 
listen to you any more! (He darts into 
the house.) 


otivia: (She stands up and stretches 
her arms to the sky) I can see myself 
long, long after I’m 
dead. I'll stand here one evening and 
look around at the six-o’clock darkness, 
and I'll still burn with jealousy if she’s 
really invaded his flesh. I should hate 
her and hate her! (She whispers) “To- 
morrow I may be myself with yester- 


on this same spot 


” 


day’s seven thousand years. . . 


(GREGORY comes on, holding the sketch 
pad still wet with paint at arm’s 
length and fanning it.) 


GREGORY 
out loud? 


Hello, Olivia. Quoting poetry 


ouivia: Yes. I'm overflowing with poetry 


tonight, Gregory. It’s a sign 
GREGORY: Is it? What kind of a sign? 


OoLivia: It means I’m foreseeing things 
Remember that afternoon when Mabel 
came back from her swim and you 
were talking together? Remember I 
called out to you “Indeed, indeed, re- 
pentance oft before I swore”? 


GREGORY: I remember 
oLivia: I foresaw something then 


GREGORY: What was it? 


oLtivia: Last night I foresaw several 
things, too. 


GREGORY: Something about me? 
otivia: Yes. About you. And Luise 
GREGORY: Luise? 


ouivia: Don’t you remember what I 
told you about Luise? 


GREGORY: Oh, yes, of course. The Dutch 
girl who delighted in being raped. 


oLtvia: Do you know that the soul of 
Luise is threatening you? That by night 
and by day you are being slowly 
invaded? 

GrecoRY: (He suppresses a smile) I’m 
grateful to you for the warning. 


oLivia: Don’t laugh at me. Take heed 
before it’s too late 


GREGORY: What precautions would you 
advise me to take? 


otivia: Avoid being alone with Mabel. 
Luise’s soul has taken possession of her. 
(GREGORY grins in spite of himself) 
Don’t keep showing your teeth like a 
Cheshire cat. Have a good loud un- 
English laugh for a change. (She looks 
at him gravely) You know, you've 
turned out a disappointment. 


GrecoRY: Have I? In what way? 


oLtivia: When you were ill or mad or 
whatever you were I liked you better. 
You were unusual and shadowy—I 
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didn’t know what you were going to be 
like. But you have to go and get well 
and turn into an ordinary person from 
the world outside. (She gives a short 
laugh) Shall I tell you something? I 
heard Mabel talking in her sleep last 
night. She said: “Oh, my darling! Oh, 
my darling!” And she huddled up 
against me. I had to wake her up and 
tell her it was me in bed with her and 
not you 


GREGORY: Has it occurred to you, Olivia, 
that you have a knack of saying the 
most embarrassing things? 


otivia: You don’t look very embar- 
rassed. Why are you doing all this 
sketching? 


GREGORY: To keep myself occupied and 
prevent me from losing my temper with 
silly little girls. 


oLivia: (Furiously—in real rage) Why 
will you insist on calling me “little”! 
I’m not so little—I’m fourteen—and I’m 
quite grown up. Haven't you discovered 
that yet? 


GREGORY: Oh, quite. I’m not attempting 
to cast aspersions on your youth. But 
you're still a little girl. A wonderful 
little girl, Olivia 


ouivia: Be careful how you lead me on, 
Gregory. I can be a tigress. (She comes 
close to him) In another year or two 
my chest won't be as flat as this, you 
know 


GREGORY: We can only trust not 


otivia: (Her voice low) Be careful, 
Gregory. Something dreadful is going 
to happen. Very, very dreadful. I fore- 
see it. I foresaw something about you 
the very first night you arrived here 
I was in bed undoing Mabel’s hair for 
her when I foresaw it, and part of it 
has already come to pass. (She turns 
and goes up the steps of the house 
then turns to him) Some day I'll give 
you back your razor 


GREGORY: My razor? 


ouivia: Yes. Or I might kill you with 


it instead. (She runs into the house.) 


The lights fade 


(As the lights come on in the dining 
room, THE REVEREND is carving a roast 
and passing the plates down the table 
There is a slight but curious differ- 
ence in the seating arrangements, 
however. MABEL sits at GREGORY'S right, 
as usual, but oLtvia, instead of sitting 
at GreGoRY’s left, has changed seats 
with BERTON on the other side of the 
table, and BERTON has taken her place.) 


THE REVEREND: Pass this to Garvey, will 
you”? (He glances around the table and 
pauses before going on with the carv- 


ing) Why have you two changed places, 
Olivia? 


oLivia: (With a quick smile) Just a 


whim, Daddy 


(A peal of distant thunder throbs 
through the room,and as it dies away 
the chug-chug of a motorboat be- 
comes audible.) 


GARVEY: That sounds like the launch 


MRS. HARMSTON: It’s more likely Mr 
Buckmaster in the outboard motor with 
the records for the concert. 


GARVEY: No, it’s the launch. I can tell 
by the beat. 

ouivia: It’s not the only thing coming 
MRS. HARMSTON: What, dear? 


OLIVIA 
coming 


I said it’s not the only thing 


BERTON: (Huskily) She means a thun- 
derstorm is coming 


ouivia: And a very bad one, too. 


MRS. HARMSTON: Oh, I think it will pass 
over. 


GARVEY: Listen, Gregory—that’s another 
boat going past on the river. Can you 
tell whether it’s a man or a woman 
paddling? 


GREGORY: Why, no. Can you? 
GARVEY: Yes. It’s a woman paddling 


GREGORY: How do you know that? 


GARVEY: Women always make that dup- 
dup noise with the paddle on the side 
of the boat. Men never do. Nobody 


knows why, but it’s so 


GREGORY: Oh, get along, Garvey! What 
is it—some kind of a jungle joke? What 


am I supposed to ask? 


MRS. HARMSTON: Oh, no, it’s true, Greg- 
ory—the children discovered it a long 
time ago 


GARVEY: There’s another boat! Hear it? 
No dup-dup noise with the paddles on 
the side of the boat, so it’s a man pad- 
dling. (He laughs) Stick to me, Gregory, 
and you'll learn all kinds of jungle lore! 


GREGORY: By the way—apropos of jungle 
lore—do you have dangerous snakes 
here? 


GARVEY: Not around here, no. Plenty in 
the interior 


MABEL: They come through, once in a 


while, though. Why, Gregory? 


GREGORY: When I sat down to sketch 
out by the landing, something darted 
away into the bush—it went like a flash 
and there wasn't enough light to get 


a good look at it 
MABEL: Was it very long? 


GREGORY 
myself 


I didn’t look. I was jumping 


MABEL: (Laughing) It was probably one 
of the harmless ones. The bushmaster 
is the only one to watch out for, and 
you don’t come upon it often. You can 
see it a long ways off, too. It’s six or 
seven feet long sometimes, and _ it’s 
deadly. 


GARVEY: Deadly’s the right word. The 
venom paralyzes you in less than five 
minutes, and a few minutes more and 
you're dead. It goes for you on sight 
and without provocation. Zip! (He 


makes a hissing noise.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: Now, stop scaring him, 
Garvey. The snakes you see around 
are absolutely harmless. And the bush- 


master’s a rare visitor 


GREGORY: (Laughing) I’m glad to hear 
it, Aunt Joan, but I have an idea that 
my sketching days are over. At least 
after sunset. I'll get the morning light 
or none at all 


THE REVEREND: (As he finishes carving 
and sits down) There! Nasty thing 
about carving is that everybody watches 
and you have to give the best pieces 
away. Think you'll be coming to church 
next Sunday, Gregory? 


GreGcoRY: I think so. 


THE REVEREND: Like to sit next to Mabel 
again? 


GREGORY (Looking at him sharply) 


Why, yes—yes, of course I would. Why? 


THE REVEREND: Just thought I’d ask. If 
that’s the only way we can get you 
to church I'll insist on it. Reason I'd 
like you to come is that next week is 
Communion Sunday. No formalities, of 
course. We don’t go in for baptism or 
confirmation here. But we do light spe- 
cial candles. Symbol of festivity and 
warm hearts—and of life; the flickering 
ephemeral flame of life. The church 
really looks lovely—I'd like you to 


see it 


(OLIVIA suddenly pushes her chair 


back from the table and stands up.) 


oLivia: May I be excused, Daddy? 


THE REVEREND: Not 
surely? 


finished already, 


oLtivia: No. Something I have to attend 
to upstairs. I'll be back in a minute 


(She hurries out. BERTON lowers his 
knife and fork and leoks after her 
anxiously.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: I wonder what prank 
she’s.up to now. Help yourself to some 
yams, Gregory. (She passes a plate to 
him.) 

GREGORY 


Mabel? 


Thanks. Can I help you, 


MABEL: No, thank you 


BERTON: (Breathlessly) Olivia is in 


danger! 





THE REVEREND: What's that? 
BERTON: I said Olivia is in danger 
MRS. HARMSTON: In danger? What from? 


BERTON: From-——from herself 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Laughing) You and 
your sister are far too imaginative 
What do you mean—in danger from 


herself? 


BERTON: I swore I wouldn't divulge 
anything—but I know what I’m saying 
when I tell you she’s in danger 


GaRVEY: (Laughing, too) I'm afraid it’s 
a case of too much myth hath made 


thee mad, young fellow! 


BERTON: (Furiously) Are you making 


fun of our religion? 


Garvey: Sure I am. Why not? One of 
the good things about our religion is 
that we can make fun of it. Isn't that 
right, Dad? 


THE REVEREND: Now, now! If religion is 
to be a joy to us, Berton, we must keep 
it elastic—-be able to laugh at our most 
sacred precepts without feeling we've 
committed a wrong. You worry too 
much about Olivia, Berton—I've told 
you that before. Well, now—what about 
one of our table games? We haven't 
played one since Gregory arrived, but 
I should think he’s up to it now 


MRS. HARMSTON: Qh, I think he'd enjoy 
it, Gerald. I've rather missed the games 


GaRVEY: I like the magician game. Let's 
go round the table with it 


MABEL: Not that one, Garvey. Play one 
of the other ones, Daddy 


THE REVEREND: Why not, my dear? It 
was always your favorite. We'll start 
with Gregory. And the point of the 
game is to answer quickly without too 
much thinking about it, Gregory 


Gcrecory: You haven't explained how to 
play it yet 


THE REVEREND: Explains itself. If a magi- 
cian, Gregory, offered to bestow upon 
you some superhuman power of your 
own choic., what power would you ask 
for? 


GreGOoRY: Am I to answer seriously? 
THE REVEREND: Certainly 


GREGORY: I can’t answer that quickly 
I don’t know. I'd have to think it over 


before I could decide 


THE REVEREND: Yes, you can. It’s only 
good--it'’s only really revealing—if you 
do answer quickly. Come on—what 
power would you ask for? Take the 


plunge 
(A fractional pause.) 


crecory: (Slowly) The power to be 


immune from the disillusionments that 
go with human passions 
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(He hesitates.) 
THE REVEREND: Is that your answer? 


GREGORY: (Shaking his head) and 
yet not to be divorced from the pleas- 


ures they can bring me 


THE REVEREND (Laughing) In other 
words, to be able to eat your cake and 


have it 


GREGORY: In a manner of speaking, yes 


I'm a coward, you see 


THE REVEREND: I know you are. It’s partly 
why I like you 


Grecory: (Smiling) Well, that’s cer- 


tainly revealing enough. What happens 


? 


Is that the whole game? 


Mabel’s next 


now" 


THE REVEREND: No, no 
Quickly! 


MABEL: (Softly) Compassion. The power 


to feel compassion 


THE REVEREND: Compassion! What a 
strange power to ask for, my dear! 
Could you tell us ? No, we must 
keep playing so Gregory can see how 
the game ends. (oLtvia has quietly come 
back into the room as he is speaking 
and resumed her seat) Let's see. Ber- 
ton! What would you ask for, my boy? 
(He smiles) And don’t ask for the same 
power you did the last time we played 
We changed the rules after your last 
request, you know. (BERTON is staring 
at oLivia) Berton! It’s your turn—what’s 
the matter with you? 

(BERTON does not answer—he stares 


fixedly at OLIVIA.) 


MABEL: Olivia! What's happened to your 
arm? 


MRS. HARMSTON: Her arm? What’s the 
matter with your arm? Did you have 


an accident upstairs? 


BERTON: (Shrilly) It was’ no accident! 


This is the beginning of the dread- 
fulness! 


(A slow trickle of blood is running 


down the upper part of OLIvia’s arm.) 


THE REVEREND: Did you cut yourself or 
what, Olivia? 


oLivia: Yes. I cut myself. On purpose 
THE REVEREND: On purpose? 
oLtvia: Yes. I used a razor to do it. 


THE REVEREND: What razor? Have you 


been meddling with my shaving things? 


oLivia: No. It’s Gregory's razor. The 
one he used to kill the chicken 


(GREGORY is staring at her.) 


MABEL: (Half-rising from her chair) 


Where did you get it from? 


“I sometimes think that never 
blows so red 


OLIVIA 


The rose as where some buried Caesar 


bled!” 


GARVEY 
poetry again! We're in for one of her 
foreseeing spells, I guess—that’s all this 


(Laughing) Oh, she’s quoting 


is! The old nonsense! She’s probably 
going to 


oLivia: (Snarling) Shut up, you filthy 
rutting jackass! 


THE REVEREND: Olivia! Up! Leave the 
table' (OLIVIA makes no move) At once, 


Olivia! 


oLivia: I won't! 


(Unhurriedly, THE REVEREND rises and 
moves around to her chair. He grasps 
her by the shoulder and jerks her to 
her feet; the chair falls backward to 
the floor with a loud clatter, and the 
knuckles of her hand whiten as she 
tightens her grip on a knife on the 
table. THE REVEREND grasps her wrist 
and the knife falls clinkingly to the 
floor.) 


THE REVEREND: (Softly) Upstairs! 


(Slowly, she starts out.) 


The ligh ts fade 


(In MABEL and OLIvIA’s room, OLIVIA 
lies on the bed in the darkness. She 
lies very still, and the stage is silent 
until MABEL enters. MABEL pauses in 
the doorway and looks at the figure 
on the bed.) 


MABEL 
lamp? 


Ollie, why haven't you lit the 


oLiviA: I prefer the darkness. Aren't 
you going to the concert? 


MABEL: (As she lights the lamp) No 
I don’t feel like going. The heat’s too 
bad tonight 


oLivia: Oh. That’s interesting. 


MABEL: Why did you have to behave 
like that at the table? 


oLivia: Why? Because tears don’t run 
down my cheeks, but the walls of my 
heart 


MABEL: (Shaking her head at her, won- 
deringly) Ollie, Ollie—what now! I've 
brought up some bread and butter for 
you. 

OLIVIA: Have you? Thanks. I'm starving 
(She gets up and helps herself to one 
of the slices on the plate. Then she 
takes a quick step and kisses MABEL’s 
cheek) You're sweet, Mabel. And good 
I like you so much—I'm sorry I have to 
hate you. 


MABEL: Hate me? What do you mean? 
And what's all this about Gregory’s 
razor? 


oLIvIA: What about it? 
MABEL: Have you really got a razor be- 
longing to him? 


ouivia: I have. (She begins to hum a 
little tune.) 





MABEL: How did you get it? 


ouivia: You threw it at me. It just 
missed cutting my shin by an inch 
(She enjoys MABEL’s start of surprise 
and the expression on her face for a 
moment) Take your mind back, and 
see if you don’t remember something 
making a slight noise in the bush. It 
was just before you began to undress 


MABEL: You don’t mean—that was you 
in the bush? 


OLIVIA: It was. (She hums the tune 


again.) 


MABEL: But 


on us? 


what possessed you to spy 


oLivia: I was expecting something like 
it. You ought to know what a good 
foreseer I am. Has he talked to you 


about it? 


MABEL: He doesn’t remember anything 
that happened 


dress and goes to the closet for her 


(She slips out of her 


robe.) 
ouivia: You know why, don’t you? 


MABEL: Do I? 


ouivia: I think you do. That was the 
end of his sickness. And you haven't 
told him anything, have you? You're 
afraid—if he’s well, he may go away- 
and you're happy just waiting, aren’t 
you? You're in love with him! (MABEL 
stares at her silently and pulls the robe 
around herself) Every time you're half- 
naked like this you must think of him, 
eh? Did you dream you were in his 
arms last night? Did you dream the feel 
of his chest pressing down on your two 


breasts? 


MABEL: Olivia! 


ouivia: I had a dream last night, too. I 
dreamt I used the razor to slice off 
your breasts! I hate you, Mabel! I don’t 
want to—but I hate you like chicken- 
gall! He called me a little girl' Just 
because my chest is flat! I’m so jealous 
my head is swaying like a tower ! 
(She flings out of the room.) 


(Simultaneously, THE REVEREND and 
MRS. HARMSTON come out of the house 
and stand on the steps for a moment, 
looking up into the sky. Through the 
following scene, MABEL paces slowly 
up and down the bedroom, as if 
thinking through something to a de- 
cision. In GrEGORY’s room, the lamp 
comes on and he sinks into a chair 
with a book, though it lies unopened 
on his lap. OLivia, running out of the 
house, almost collides with her 


parents.) 


THE REVEREND 
to, Olivia? 


Where are you running 


otivia: Some place. Some place where 


it’s dark 


THE REVEREND: Now, now. Go to the 
kitchen and have something to eat and 
then go to the church and help Mr 
Buckmaster with the gramophone 
records. And see that the Dietz lanterns 


are lit—the red ones 


oLIviIA: I’m not going to the concert, 
Daddy. 


THE REVEREND: Not going? Why? 


ouivia: I've decided to stay home—like 


Mabel. 

THE REVEREND: Indeed! 

MRS. HARMSTON: Isn't Mabel going? 
ottvia: No. The heat is keeping her in 
THE REVEREND: Anyway, you are going 


otivia: I'm not, Daddy. I'm a little girl, 
but I can feel heat, too. My heat is in 
my spirit. 


THE REVEREND: Don’t argue, Olivia. Go 
and get something to eat and go to the 


church 

oLivia: I’m not obeying. 

THE REVEREND: Don’t say that again 
ouivia: I’m not obeying 


(THE REVEREND catches her by the arm 


and slaps her twice across the face.) 
MRS. HARMSTON: Gerald! 
THE REVEREND: Going now? 
ouivia: Yes 


THE REVEREND: (Patting her shoulder) 
Go and have a little snack and be off, 
there’s a good girl. Come along, Joan 

a breath of air at the landing before 


the concert. 


(They go off. ottvia stands utterly 
still for a moment, then turns as ELLEN 
comes out of the house, looks up at 
the sky, and empties a pitcher of 
water into the bush.) 


OLIVIA: Ellen, do something for me 


ELLEN: (Sulkily) Wha’ you want me to 


do? 


otivia: Hit me, Ellen! Slap me hard! 


With all the hate you have for me! 


ELLEN: (Gaping) Eh? 


OLIVIA: I beg you. Hit me, Ellen. I want 
to feel pain. I want to be able to cry 
tears. (ELLEN stares at her, then with 
her wet hand hits her a stinging blow, 
herd with the spite that lies behind it 
Gasping) Now—now again. As hard as 
you can. (With a little whine of hate, 
ELLEN hits her again, so hard that OLIVIA 
stumbles down the steps and clutches 
at one of the chairs. Sobbing) Thank 
you, Ellen. Now I am crying. Tears. For 
the first time. (She puts her hands to 
her face to feel the tears—then runs off 


into the darkness.) 


(In the bedroom, MABEL’s slow pacing 


has ceased. She remains utterly still 


for a moment—then with a sigh, as 
though her decision had been reached, 
she goes out of the room. In another 
moment, there is a soft knock on 
GREGORY's door. Surprised, he looks up 
The lamplight 
falls on MABEL standing in the door- 


and calls, “Come in!” 


way.) 


Grecory: Oh, hello. Haven't you gone to 
the concert? I thought I was alone in 
the house 


MABEL: No, I changed my mind. I don’t 
feel like going. (She hesitates) I pre- 
ferred staying with you 


GREGORY: Please come in, won't you? 


Take the chair—I'll sit on the bed 


MABEL: I'll get the chair from my room 


GREGORY: No, no—let me. (He goes out 
and in a moment is back with the chair 
They seat themselves in silence, half- 
facing each other. After an awkward 
pause) Do you—is there something you 


want to talk to me about? 


MABEL: Would you mind if we put out 


the lamp? 
GREGORY: You'd prefer it out? 


MABEL: Yes. The moonlight is bright 
enough, and—and I'd be more at ease 


(GREGORY gives her a quick look as he 


crosses to the lamp, then he comes back 


and sits down. The soaring sound of the 


violins and woodwinds drifts into the 
room from the church. Softly) Sibelius 

I didn’t know they were going to 
play that (They listen to the music for 


a moment.) 


crecory: (He sighs deeply) I wish—I 
wish it were possible to extend this 
moment endlessly through time. (She 
looks at him inquiringly) If only life 
could continue to be nothing more than 
this room with you and me sitting in 
the half-darkness and looking at the 
jungle and the moonlight, and no need 
to take into account all the years be 


fore we arrived at this moment 


MABEL: (After another small interval 


of silence) I’ve been wondering, 


Gregory 
GREGORY: Yes? 


MABEL: Do you like it being here with 


us? 


GREGORY: Very much 


MABEL: You-—-do mean that honestly? 
GREGORY: Yes 

MABEL: You don’t miss—the cities? 
GREGORY: No. I have no desire whatever 
to see a city again. Why do you ask? 


MABEL: I just wanted to know. (She 
hesitates, her voice low) A week ago 
you told me I'd changed. I didn’t admit 
it then, Gregory, but I know now that I 


have changed. It's you that’s responsible 





GREGORY: Me? 


MABEI Yes. Don’t you know 
Don't you? 


why? 


GREGORY: (Frowning) Mabel—I think 


you're being unwise 
MABEL: Ar. I? 


GREGORY: (He pauses uncomfortably) I 
think it would be better if you didn’t 


become interested in me 


MABEL: But I am already. I’m in love 
with you 


GREGORY: (He shakes his head) No 


MABEL: You think I’m drawn to you be- 
cause you're the first man I’ve known 
from another world? I'm not. I thought 
it might be that myself—-when you first 
came here I thought so. But Sunday 
I felt—I never felt like that before 
(Her voice is level and unimpassioned, 
but she sits very still) I have so much 
I want to tell you and I can’t. (She 


turns her face away from him.) 


crecory: (Softly) You can tell me about 
Sunday, Mabel. That’s what you came 
here to tell me, isn’t it? 


MABEL: Yes But now I Why 
must you know, Gregory? Isn't it 
enough to know that you're well now 
that it was the end of your illness? 


GREGORY: Who says so? 


MABEL 
but Olivia? But I think she’s right 
Why must you go back and look at it? 


GREGORY: Because I don’t believe in 
miracles. Mabel—unless I know—don’t 
you see the immense difference between 
knowing and not knowing? Don’t you 
see I must seal it off for myself? I must 
know what happened between us Sun- 
day! All that afternoon I felt a sense of 
shock—as though a lump of grit had 
detached itself from some part of my 
mind. And afterwards a wonderful re- 
lief spread through me—like a serum 
in my blood. I must know why—it can't 
remain an unremembered hour, Mabel 
you must tell me 


(She looks at him for a long moment 


Then:) 


MABEL: (Quietly) You thought I was 
your wife. You made me kneel before 
you—-and undress—you held the razor 
over me and made me undress—to hu- 
miliate me (She stops, unable to 


go on.) 
Gcrecory: (Breathlessly) Oh, my God 


MABEL Don't, Gregory— it’s all right 
I was terribly frightened—but suddenly 
I knew somehow this was the end of it 
and I just wanted to help you—and 
love you. (She rises and goes to him) 
Take me in your arms, Gregory 
Hold me I don’t understand—but 


LOGAN: Yes, Mr. Gregory. De parson making de coffin now, 
(Lee Montague, Earle Hyman) 


(She smiles faintly) Who else 


I can give you peace. Hold me 
please 
much. 
tonight 


I'm in torture, I love you so 
I'm going to come in to you 

Do you want me to? (She 
looks up into his face) You look so 
incredulous (He starts to speak, 
then stops) Is it of me you're incredu- 
lous? (He nods slowly) Why? You 
didn’t think I was like this? 


GREGORY: (Softly) No 


MABEL: Have I fallen in your respect? 
Is that what you mean? (He shakes his 
head) You can tell me. (She watches 
his face) Why don’t you answer me? 
(GREGORY raises his hand to her head 
and tenderly lets his fingers run through 
her hair) Don’t stop. Take it down—as 
Olivia does for me at night in bed—I 
always forget and when I get into bed 
she reminds me—and does it for me in 
the darkness. (She lifts her face to his) 
Gregory 


GreGoRY: Yes, I What is it? 


MABEL: No, you say what you want to 
say first. (Grecory shakes his head 
Passionately) You felt as I felt just 
now! You wanted to put your arms 
around me ' You—just tell me yes, 


you did! 


GREGORY: (In a whisper) Yes, I did! (He 
flings away from her) Yes, yes, I'd like 
to put my arms around you—the way 
I put my arms around Brenda—and the 
others—and the others! Do you hear 
that—you innocent? What do you know 
about love? Would you know wheh I 
put my arms around you that no mat- 
ter how I tried, sooner or later I'd go 
on to the others—the way I did with 
Brenda? (He takes her roughly to him) 
Do you understand? Is it plain? Now 
let me alone—get out and let me alone' 
Get out! (He touches her cheek swiftly) 
Forgive me! I owe you more than that 

(He takes her face in his hands 
and lifts it up to his) Don’t love me, 
Mabel! I can’t love the way you do 
Each man loves in his own way—mine 
seems to be to betray those who love 
me. Don’t ask me why—lI don’t know 
(He sinks into the chair and his hands 
cover his face) There must be a better 
way to live than to knowingly destroy 
those who love you 


MABEL 
and kneels beside him) Oh, my darling, 


(She comes slowly to his side 


my darling—how can you know so 
much of love—and so little! Don’t you 
see you can’t tell me not to love you? 
(She leans her head against his arm, 
and there is stillness in the room for 
a long moment. Then:) I'll wait, Greg- 
ory—I won't come to you—I won't ask 
you again I'm just happy being 
with you. I'm so happy I fell like mist 

(A rock hurtles through the window 


and lands almost at their feet. They 
both rise, startled, and stand star- 





ing at it. There is a piece of paper 
wrapped around it. GREGORY picks it 
up and smooths out the paper.) 


GrecorY: There’s some writing on it 
in red ink. No 
piece of paper in astonishment) It looks 
like blood. (He _ stares 
at it.) 


(He looks down at the 


unbelievably 


MABEL: What does it say? 


crecory: “My flat chest burns for you.” 
MABEL: Olivia! 


GREGORY: Oh, my God, Mabel, how soon 


it begins—this business of loving and 


hating! 
MABEL: Yes 


GREGORY: (A 
him ) Mabel 


sudden thought strikes 


how did she get my razor? 


MABEL: She saw us, Gregory. She knows 
(An agonized look crosses his face) It 
doesn't matter! Don’t look like that! It 
doesn’t matter' 


GREGORY: (Wonderingly) It doesn’t mat- 
ter! There’s no gulf between what mat- 
ters and what doesn’t matter for you, is 
there? (He shakes his head) How won- 
derful you all are! What a shining 
innocence there is about all of you! 
What is it? There’s the climate of Eden 
about this place! What secret do you 


all possess? 


MABEL (Softly) We love. Are you 


happy with me, Gregory? 


GREGORY: Yes—yes, I am. Differently 
strangely—I don’t even know why. (He 


laughs ruefully) Is this place beginning 
to rub off on me, Mabel? I've told you 
things tonight that a month ago I would 
not allow myself to know 


MABEL: Perhaps your shadows have be- 
gun to lose their meaning. Perhaps, as 
Olivia says, you've arrived among us 


Perhaps this is what you are 


GrecoRY: And what I was? What of that, 
Mabel? 


MABEL: Listen (The music from the 
church swells to a crescendo) Tristan 


The flesh against the spirit 
GREGORY: What? 


MABEL: The flesh against the spirit 
Daddy speaks of it. . . . The music 
seemed to bring it into the room just 
now Gregory, is that what you’ve 
been trying to tell me? You've left one 
thing out—you’ve kept one shadow 
walking with you still. Why did you 
hate her so, Gregory? Why? 


(A pause. His lips move soundlessly 
as though he were trying to find 
words. Then:) 


GrecoRY: Not yet Mabel—lI can’t tell 
you yet. Let me wait. Let me live with- 
out it for a little. (He looks at her, then 


speaks, his voice barely audible) May 


MAY 


I kiss you? For ,your dearness? And 


your innocence? (He kisses her gently.) 


MABEL: (Tremblingly) I must go, Greg- 
ory. I'm weak with loving you 
(She goes quickly from him. The door 


closes behind her.) 


The lights fade 


In the bright sunlight, GREGORY sits on 
a chair in front of the house, a can- 
vas propped up on an easel in front 
of him, and on the steps of the house 
GARVEY is sprawled out, watching him 


as he paints 


GREGORY is clad only in khaki shorts, 
as is GARVEY, and from time to time, 
almost without being aware of it, they 
brush the perspiration out of their 


eyes 


GARVEY seems as absorbed in the can- 
vas as GREGORY, and watches him paint 


in silence for a few moments. Finally 


GARVEY: There’s a lot of that new Ger- 
man school in your work, Gregory. Die 
blaue Rieter, I think they call them- 
selves. The Franz Marc group, isn’t it? 


(GREGORY stops painting, and turns to 
look at him, surprised.) 


GREGORY: How would you know about 
them, Garvey? 


GARVEY: I’ve read of them. (He laughs) 
Surprised you, eh? I was showing off a 
little. I sounded real precocious, didn’t 
I? I'm not really—just the books I was 
made to read the way we've been edu- 
cated. In fact, I'm the least smart one of 
the family, and that includes Berton 
Ollie’s head and shoulders above us all 

and that may even include Daddy. 
(He grins) Glad he’s not around to 
hear me say that. 


GREGORY: How long is Olivia being sent 
away for? 


GARVEY: Depends on when Daddy thinks 
she’s been punished enough. We had a 
conference this morning—before you 
got up—but we didn’t decide on how 
long she’d have to stay with the Buck- 
Daddy took that on himself 
Might be a month or more, for all any 
of us know 


masters 


crecory: (He whistles softly) A month! 


That's a long time. I’m going to miss 
her 


GaRVEY: So will I. She gets me crazy 
sometimes, and I’ve always fought with 
her, but there’s only one Ollie. Place 
won't seem the same without her, will 
it? Still, premeditated obscenity must 
be punished—she was very bad at din- 
ner last night. I knew she'd have to be 
punished 


GREGORY: Tell me something, Garvey 
does your mother really subscribe to 


alt this—to this way of living? 


GARVEY: What makes you think she 


doesn’t? 


GREGORY: Well, to be completely truth- 
ful, Garvey, I've rather had the impres- 
sion that she was—well, not quite as 
abnormal as the rest of the family, if 


you don’t mind my putting it that way 


Garvey: (He roars with laughter) But 
I should hope we're all normal! I know 
exactly what you mean, though. Mother 
does give the impression that she’s not 
quite one of us—we still tease her about 
it. But she is—she’s as staunch a be- 
liever in our myths and codes as any of 
us. I’m sure it hurts her heart to see 
Ollie punished, but she knows that dis- 
cipline must be observed. Ollie does, 
too She knows she deserved what 
she got, so she won't really feel too 
badly about it—though she'll hate being 
away from us, of course. (He pauses 
and looks keenly at Grecory) Now you 
tell me something, Gregory. You think 
you'll be able to stick this kind of life 


much longer? 


Grecory: (Smiling) That’s a problem 
I'm considering more and more seri- 
ously. Why do you want to know, 
Garvey? 


GARVEY: Because I like you. We all do 
I'm getting to like you more and more, 
and I'd like you to stay. (He smiles) 
Though that first afternoon when I saw 


you get off the boat, I was scared stiff 


GREGORY: Why? 


GARVEY: Well, you were the first genu- 
ine savage I was about to meet, and 
I didn’t know what to expect. I was 
very nervous and very shy. Didn’t you 
notice? 


GREGORY: I wasn’t noticing much of any- 
thing that afternoon, Garvey 


GARVEY: (He sighs) Maybe you'd stay 
if I wish I could make you under- 
stand Daddy and what he’s trying to 
do here—though I don’t think if you 
stayed here for ten years you'd get to 
know him as he really is. I wish I could 

(He stops suddenly and points off 
to the jungle) Look at those boats on 
the river, Gregory. See the fair-skinned 
fellow in the first boat? Knaqw who 
he is? 


Grecory: (He looks for a moment) I'm 


afraid I don't 
GARVEY: Osbert 
GREGORY: Oh 


GARVEY: You say “Oh.” What have you 
Heard about him? 


GREGORY: Isn't he supposed to be a child 
of your father’s—outside wedlock? 


GARVEY: You've heard about it then, eh? 
Look, Gregory—I'm going to confide in 
you. I can trust you to keep it secret 
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and you must keep it secret. Osbert is 
not his son 


GREGORY: Not his son? Then why 


GARVEY: Only Mabel and I know. At 
least, I think Mabel knows—I wouldn't 
be sure. I only found out about it by 
accident—because about a year ago I 
had a terrific row with Daddy. I can’t 
remember what it was all about now, 
and it doesn’t matter anyway, but I flew 
into a hell of a temper and told him he 
Naturally, he 


landed me a clout, and that got me 


could kiss my bottom 


madder, and I really let loose some 
language at him. He took me into the 
kitchen and gave me a walloping, and 
I called him a tyrant—said he was no 
better than a dirty tyrant. It was a 
moonlight night and we came and sat 
on these steps here and talked. He told 
me that I'd touched on his tender spot 
when I called him a tyrant. He said 
that of all things he couldn't stand be- 
ing looked upon as a tyrant. Then he 
told me about Osbert. He said he’d de 
liberately had himself framed as _ the 
father of an illegitimate child because 
the natives—-and Mother 
look up to him as though he were a god 


had begun to 


In their eyes he was a hero who could 
do no wrong, who could never perform 
any act except a splendid and noble 
one. Fleshly things were not in his 
province. Well, he wanted to let them 
see that he wasn't anything of the sort 
He wanted them to see that he was as 
human and ordinary as anybody else 
and could indulge in natural acts and 
he managed to get Mother and every- 
one else to believe that he was respon- 
sible. They still do. Osbert is always 
there as a sort of living symbol of 
Daddy's weakness. That’s the kind of 
man he is, Gregory—only even that 
doesn't explain anything about what 
he’s trying to do here. Maybe you have 
to grow up with him the way Mabel 
and I have before Oh, by the way, 
let me give you this (He takes 
a folded slip of paper out of his pants 
pocket and hands it to Grecory) Little 
love note from Mabel. She gave it to me 
to give you before she left the house 
this morning, but—(He winks and grins 
at GREGORY) I wanted to have a little 
talk with you myself first. (He watches 
GREGORY read it, watches the slow smile 
come to his lips) Mabel’s in love with 
you, Gregory. It’s the real thing, I think 
I've seen her going goofy over one or 
two of our fellows here, but it wasn't 
like this 

(MRS HARMSTON comes out of the 

house.) 
MRS. HARMSTON: Garvey, I've been look- 
ing for you. What's going on out here? 
A discussion on art? 


GaRVEY: Not exactly. Did you want me 


for something, Mother? 
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MRS. HARMSTON: Daddy is having the 
new bookcase brought over from the 
work shed. The boys are helping him 
lift it across. He asked me to let you 
know 


GARVEY: Oh, yes. I forgot 


(MRS. HARMSTON peers over GREGORY'S 
shoulder at the canvas and makes a 


clucking sound of approval.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: It’s so nice to see you 
busy like this. Is that the canvas Mabel 


prepared for you? 


GREGORY: (Working again, he answers 


without turning his head) Yes 


MRS. HARMSTON: I’m glad you've decided 
to discard your shirt at last. In this 
weather I can’t see the sense in wear- 


ing a shirt 


GREGORY: (Smiling) I come around to 
things, Aunt Joan—only a little more 


slowly than you people do 


MRS. HARMSTON: I do wish we could 
have done away with clothes entirely 
In a hot climate like this! It’s so absurd 
wearing clothes 


GARVEY: You wore a bathing suit to go 


swimming for years, Mother. 


MRS. HARMSTON: (Haughtily) Go down 
and help your father with the book- 
case, Garvey. Well, get on with your 
work—I'm only interrupting you with 
my chatter. Go along, Garvey 


GARVEY: So long, Gregory—good luck 
with the picture 


(He goes off. MRS. HARMSTON has 
started up the steps to the house. She 


stops and comes down again.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: As long as I’m here and 
we're alone—I might as well ask you 
Have you been sleeping well of late, 


Gregory? 


crecorY: Have I been sleeping well? 
Yes, perfectly, thanks. Why? 


MRS. HARMSTON: You're sure you haven't 
been disturbed at all? 


crecory: (He grins) Disturbed? By 


what’? The local influences? 


MRS. HARMSTON: No, I’m not talking 
about the local influences. I mean dis- 
turbed by dreams. Have you had any 


passionate dreams? 


crecory: (He lowers the brush and pal- 
ette to his lap) Passionate dreams? 


What are you talking about, Aunt Joan? 


MRS. HARMSTON: <(She sighs, a slight air 
of discomfiture in her manner) Never 
mind. I shouldn't have asked you. I 
ought to have realized you don’t think 


along our lines. (She turns to go.) 


GrecoRY: Wait a minute. I'd like to 
know what you mean. Why are you 


interested in my dreams? 


MRS. HARMSTON: (She smiles, her self- 
possession returning) Well, I might as 
well ask it. What I mean is have you 
been having dreams of Mabel—intimate 
dreams? You needn't scow! so, Gregory 

you don’t want me to embarrass you 
by asking you outright, do you? 


crecory: Asking me what outright? 


MRS. HARMSTON: (She sighs again) I’m 
afraid it will always be difficult saying 
anything to you. Our standards are so 
different. What I mean in simple lan- 
guage is have you and Mabel been 
sleeping together? Please don’t look so 
shocked—though I can understand how 
you feel. I’m not trying to censure you 


I'm only interested, that’s all 
GREGORY: Interested! 


MRS. HARMSTON: Yes, I’m her mother, 
after all. Don’t you think it’s natural 
I should be? (She laughs) Oh, please, 
Gregory! Don’t look like that! What I’m 
trying to tell you is that—well, she’s in 
love with you. We've all noticed that, 
and it would be the natural thing if she 
slept with you. That’s why I asked. I’m 
just trying to tell you not to let any 
foolish ideas of morality prevent you 
from associating with Mabel if you 
wish 


GREGORY: I see. Awfuly obtuse of me 


not to gather that 


MRS. HARMSTON: (She sighs again) Oh, 
dear, I don’t think I’m doing this very 
well. Gregory, when I first arrived here 
with Gerald, I looked at things just as 
you do. I was very shocked at Gerald’s 
theories, and I didn’t think them work- 
able. It took me a long time, Gregory, 
until I began to understand that one’s 
morals are only the result of an attitude 

who can decide absolutely what is 
right or what is wrong? Now, nothing 
would break my heart more than to see 
Mabel attracted to you in a wanton 
spirit, but so long as she’s in love with 
you and you respond—well, that’s quite 
all right. (She looks up at him) Don't 
judge us by our antics. By your stand- 
ards, we may be eccentric, but in time 
you'll see us as a plain and disciplined 
people. Wait and you'll see. In fact, I 
don't think anything calls for more re- 


straint and discipline than a real down- 


to-earth natural existence. Why, just 


take Mabel as an example. You wouldn't 
say from what you've seen of her that 
she’s a dissolute girl, would you? Don’t 
smile! Would you? 


crecorY: No. Of course not 


MRS. HARMSTON: Well, there you are 
And Mabel's had a lover since she was 
sixteen 


GrecorY: She's what? 


MRS. HARMSTON: Mabel’s had a lover 


since she was sixteen, Gregory. I think 





you’ve seen him—Robert. They were 
very fond of each other for a long time, 
but then something went wrong and 
they called off the friendship. But they 
had a sweet, joyous affair. We used to 
let her sleep with him some nights in 
his cottage. (The paintbrush in GrEG- 
ory’s hands snaps in two with a sharp 
crack) 
Why, you're trembling! 
matter? 


What’s the matter, Gregory? 


What’s the 


GREGORY: Nothing—nothing. Do you 


mind if we don’t go on talking? I'd 


I'd like to get on with this. (He turns 
sharply away from her.) 


MRS. HARMSTON Certainly. I really 
hadn’t meant to interrupt this long 


are you sure you're all right, Gregory? 


GREGORY: (His voice very even) Yes 
yes. Perfectly all right 


(He leans close to the canvas to avoid 
her eyes. She looks at him for a puz- 
zled moment, then quietly goes back 
into the house. For another moment, 
he paints intently, as if to make sure 
she has really gone—then with a 
sound of anger from deep within him, 
he grabs the canvas from the easel 
and puts his fist through it. He tears 
the canvas to shreds, and breaks the 
wooden frame into small bits with a 
kind of savagery. He stands immobile 
for a moment, his breath coming in 
short gasps—and then the sound of 
the steamer’s siren fills the jungle 
He listens, his expression changing, 
and then the siren sounds again. He 
tosses the palette into the bush and 
runs into the house. In a moment he 
appears in his room. He grabs a shirt 
and trousers and gets into them, and 
then drags his suitcases out from un- 
der the bed and in the closet. Wildly, 
he begins to toss all his belongings 


into them 


Simultaneously, at this moment, THE 
REVEREND appears in the dining room, 
a little group of four children tagging 
along after him. Grecory does not ap- 
pear to hear them at first, but as 
their voices penetrate his conscious- 
ness, he stops dead and listens—as 


though coming to a decision.) 


THE REVEREND: I’ve got the book you 
want right here some place. (He goes 
to a shelf and picks out two books) 
You'll need both of these. And you've 
really been working by yourselves, eh? 


THE CHILDREN: (In eager chorus) Yes, 
Reverend! 


THE REVEREND: (Winking at them) Think 
I ought to try you out and see what 
you know? Or should I just take the 
will for the deed? (The children smile 
back at him and nod their heads glee- 
fully) All right. What was the year of 
the Great Plague? 


THE CHILDREN: Sixteen sixty-five! 


THE REVEREND: Good work! Splendid! My 
gracious, you’ve done well—we weren't 
up to that at all. Now, can you tell me 
the name of the man who wrote a 
famous diary around that time? 


JOHN: Pepper! 
KATEY: Samuel Pepper! 


THE REVEREND: Getting warm. Any other 
tries? 


DOROTHY: Samuel Peepees. 


THE REVEREND: That’s it. But it’s pro- 
nounced Peeps, Dorothy. Spell it—let’s 
hear 


poROTHY: P-E-P-double Y-S 


THE REVEREND: Wrong. All right, Katey 


you're itching to tell us. Let’s hear it 
KATEY: P-E-P-Y-S! 


THE REVEREND: Correct! Well, now, here 
are the books but don’t be put off by 
them. From what I've already told you, 
you know that the Restoration period 
in English history was a very loose one 
morally, but I don’t want you to get the 
impression that only the English were 
loose in their conduct. The French were 
just as bad. Probably a good deal worse 
(He stops and looks at Grecory who has 
appeared in the doorway of the dining 
room) Hello, Gregory. Come in. This is 
part of my class. They want to go on 
studying in their vacation—how do you 
like that! Wouldn’t you like to meet 
them? I take pride in these children, 
Gregory—I think they’re likely to grow 
up into men and women with rich 
minds (He looks at GREGORY again 
and realizes that something is wrong) 
Better get along for now, children. Be 
careful of the books, and come back if 
you get stuck any place. (The children 
murmur “good-byes” and go) Sit down 
Gregory. You look a bit shaky 


crecory: (He shakes his head) How 


soon does the steamer pull out from 
here? 


THE REVEREND: Not for an hour or so 
(A fractional pause) You're leaving? 


crecory: Yes. (He takes out a roll of 
banknotes from his pocket and puts it 
on the table) I'd like Olivia to have her 


piano—as a present from me 


THE REVEREND: (He rubs his chin for 
a moment) Sudden decision, isn’t it? 
(He looks sharply at Grecory) You're 


trembling again, my boy. Something 


? 


happen’ 


GrecoRY: Yes. It isn’t—safe—for me to 
stay here 


THE REVEREND: Safe? How do you mean? 
GREGORY: Just take my word for it. Will 


you get Logan to row me out to the 


steamer? 


THE REVEREND: Yes, of course. Where are 
you going? 


GREGORY: I don’t know 


THE REVEREND: Um. Eventually, you'll 


have to stop running away, won't you” 


GREGORY: Look 
as well as my own. Don't question it 


I'm going for your sake 


THE REVEREND: For my sake? 


crecory: Yes. (He passes his hand 
across his eyes) I want to thank you 
You've been very kind to me—all of 
you—most kind. (His voice catches a 
little) I won't forget your kindness 
I wanted you to know that, too 


THE REVEREND: You won't tell me why 


” 


you're leaving 
GREGORY: No 


THE REVEREND: Why not? (GREGORY is 
silent) All right. (He looks at him 
again) I'll get Logan to take your things 
to the boat 


(He starts toward the door; Grecory's 


voice stops him.) 


GREGORY: You might as well know 
you'll know ultimately. I'd rather you 
heard it from me. (He looks at THE 
REVEREND as though to brace himself for 
the plunge. Then:) I told you once I 
wanted to kill my wife 


THE REVEREND: Yes 


GREGORY: I’ve been living with that for 
a long time—it’s been a kind of—mad- 
ness—that murderous hate against my 
wife. It spilled over onto your daughter 
on Sunday—lI nearly killed her. I held 
a razor over her head. I—this is terrible 


for you to hear—to have to tell you 


(He stops.) 
THE REVEREND: Go on 


GREGORY: (He takes a deep breath) | 
thought I'd come to the end of it; last 
night—I thought Sunday was the end 
of it, finally and at last. But it wasn’t 
Today it came back—it was there all 


over again 
THE REVEREND: What happened today? 


GREGORY: What's the difference? What 


difference does it make what happened 


today? I’ve got to leave here—don't you 
see that? 


THE REVEREND: Why? 


GREGORY: (Violently) Don’t you know 
what I’m saying? Don’t you understand 


what I’m trying to tell you? 


THE REVEREND: (Calmly) Yes. You had 


the same murderous impulse toward 
Mabel that you had toward your wife 
Why? We're all capable of murder 

every one of us is quite capable of kill 
ing each other or ourselves, at some 
point. What happened today that ex 


ploded that hate in you again, Gregory? 
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Isn’t that the important thing to know, 
my boy? For yourself? (Gcrecory stares 
at him) Can’t you tell me? Is there 
some way I can make it easier for you? 


Grecory: (He shakes his head slowly, 
still staring at THE REVEREND; the words 
come out haltingly) You're a strange 
man, Reverend After what I've 
just told you—you’re concerned about 
me! (He sinks into a chair. THE REVER- 
END silently pours a glass of whiskey at 
the sideboard and sets it in front of 
Gcrecory. He drinks it down gratefully 
Then:) What happened today? A little 
while ago your wife told me that Mabel 
and Robert—that Mabel and Robert had 
been lovers. (He gets up from the chair 
and stands at the window, his back to 
THE REVEREND) I think I must have sensed 
that on Sunday somehow—sensed an 
intimacy between them—and suddenly 
it wasn’t Mabel standing in front of me 
it was my wife 


(There is silence for a moment.) 


THE REVEREND 
lover? 


Did your wife have a 


GREGORY: Yes 


THE REVEREND 
her? 


Is that why you hated 


GREGORY: Yes 
THE REVEREND: Did you love her? 


GREGORY: (He seems not to have heard) 
Why am I lying? That's the excuse I 
give myself—her lover—why am I lying 
even now? My God, why do I lie 
even now? (He turns and faces THE 
REVEREND) No, that’s not why I hated 
her I hated her long before that 
I was unfaithful to her a hundred times 
shamelessly—flagrantly! I hated her 
because I saw my own failure mirrored 
in her eyes—in her pity—in her love 
for me. I'm saying it out loud—to you 
to myself—for the first time. For the 
first time! (Harshly) Years and years 
to spit out that one bit of truth! Years 
and years of loving and hating to get 
to look at one moment of truth! Why is 
it so hard, Reverend? Why? Why do 
I only see it now—why do I only know 
now that the hate was mine—not hers 
the lies were mine—not hers! (He 
shakes his head wonderingly) Strange 
I can see us together, Brenda and I 
as though it were two other people 
two other lives. I can see myself as 
though it were someone else—the bril- 
liant young man who never quite made 
it—who suddenly stopped dead—and 
faced out his failure in other women’s 
beds. (A deep sigh escapes him) Per- 
haps love gets mixed up with the busi- 
ness of success, Reverend—the daily 
battle of getting and needing approval 
of proving through others that you're 
all right. And if you fail—and you're to 


survive—and you must survive—the 
burden is shifted—the burden of your 
guilt and your failure is shifted to the 
one who loves you. And you go on to 
the others then—because that’s the 
great act of domination—that’s the sick 
and unprofitable hope of completion 
of blotting all the rest of it out. Only it 
doesn’t blot out! (He turns to the win- 
dow again and stares unseeingly out at 
the jungle. Then he calls out softly) 
You were right, Brenda dear. I can call 
to you across the years now. You were 
not wrong, darling 


THE REVEREND: (Quietly) She killed her- 
self, didn't she? Just swam on out to 
sea? It wasn’t—an accident? It was 
suicide, wasn’t it? (He nods, unable to 
speak) And she loved you? 


crecory: Yes. She loved me deeply 


THE REVEREND: My daughter loves you, 
too, Gregory. And the decision of 
whether you stay or leave is hers and 
yours alone—not mine. Even now. She’s 
already given you her answer, hasn't 
she? (He sighs) Am I fearful for her? 
Yes. As her father I am. But to me, 
Gregory, there is a penance of the soul 

and that’s what you’ve begun—that is 
as important as life itself—even Mabel’s 
life. We’re not afraid of death here 
life is the important thing. Mabel de- 
cided that on Sunday. Now you must 
decide. 


(They look at each other in silence 
for a moment—then THE REVEREND goes 
quietly out of the room. GREGORY 
stands immobile for another moment 
after he leaves—then he goes out and 
upstairs into his bedroom. He stands 
looking at the open suitcase, his face 
blank. Then he sits down numbly on 
the edge of the bed—his whole body 
slumped in a kind of rigor mortis 
a rigor mortis of the spirit. His lips 
move soundlessly. Then he begins to 
whistle—a tuneless, strident whistle 
and slowly he rises from the bed and 
begins to pile the rest of his things 
into the trunk and suitcases. He snaps 
the trunk shut—pushes it toward the 
door—and starts to close the suitcases. 
The door opens and OLIVIA appears in 
the doorway 


Her dress is torn and her arms and 
legs scratched, as though she had 
plunged headlong through the under- 
growth. He is not immediately aware 
of her, and she stands in the doorway 
looking at him, strange and sub- 
dued. She speaks, finally, in a hoarse 
whisper.) 


OLIVIA: Death! 


(GREGORY turns slowly and stares at 
her. He seems not to have heard what 
she said, but only to be aware of her 
presence.) 


GREGORY: (Tonelessly) What have you 
been doing to yourself to get scratched 
up like that? 


OLIVIA: I was running away 


crecory: (He shakes his head) You 
were going to come back Sunday. Didn't 
you know that? 


ouivia: I was running away—but Death 
intervened. Did you hear what I said? 
Death 


crecory: (Listlessly) Look here, Olivia 

I'm not in the mood for dramatics 
right now. I’m sorry. Is that all you 
have to say? 


ouivia: (For answer she looks wildly 
around the room—her hands clenched 
tight. Then again, in that hoarse whis- 


per) Death! 


GREGORY: Olivia, what’s the matter with 
you”? 


outvia: I keep telling you but you won't 
listen. Death is the matter. 


GREGORY: What? 


ouivia: Listen! Stop talking and listen! 
If you won't listen to me listen to the 
sound of death. (GREGORY starts to speak, 
then looks at her. In the silence the 
sound of hammering comes into the 
room— the sound of nails being driven 
into wood) Hear it? They’re all in the 
work shed—making the coffin. 


GREGORY: Coffin? (oxtvia blinks and 
turns her face aside. Slowly) Is some- 
one dead? Is that what you came to 
tell me? 


otivia: (Her lips tremble) Your dearly 
beloved. 


crecory: (Harshly) Come on! Who is 
dead! Cut out this fooling, Olivia! 


oLtivia: (Her voice a wail) Haven't I 


told you? Haven't I told you? (She 
breaks into sobs.) 


Gcrecory: (He grabs her by the shoul- 
der) You haven't told me anything, 
Olivia! Stop it, and tell me! Has there 
been an accident? Olivia! (He shakes 
her) What's happened? 


(She looks up into his face slowly.) 


oLivia: She was so good—so good and 
sweet ... (Her lips contort in an effort 
to control herself.) 


GREGORY: Mabel—is it Mabel? (oLrtvia 
nods, unable to speak) When? Where 
did it happen? 

ouivia: She was walking along the road 
to the boat landing. They were unload- 


ing, and she had to take some supplies 
in the skiff to Mr. Buckmaster 


GREGORY: Go on. 


oLivia: I can't (She swallows hard) 
It was a bushmaster. It sprang out at 
her from the ferns and bit her. Garvey 
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heard her scream and ran to help her. 
He killed it with a boat hook. He tried 
to suck the poison out of her ankle, but 
it wasn’t any use. It was too late. He 
took her to cottage eleven. (She looks 
up at him) She died a few minutes 
later. 


(His face twists in pain, and she puts 
a hand on his arm.) 


GREGORY: Where are the others? 


OLIVIA: They’re in the cottage—with 
Mabel. I left them there. Mother asked 
me to come and tell you. 


GrecorY: Where's your father? 
OLIviA: He's going there now. I told him. 


(She sinks into a chair and sits, an 
inert mass, gulping down the sobs, 
her eyes on the floor. Grecory walks 
unsteadily toward the door, then he 
makes a sharp turn and comes back 
to oLivia. He grabs her by the shoul- 
der and pulls her up, shouting at her.) 


GREGORY: I don’t believe you! This is just 
another one of your... . 


outvia: She’s dead! She’s dead! You 
think I’m joking? Mabel’s dead! You 
never take anything I say seriously! 
But she’s dead! Dead! If you don’t be- 
lieve me go and see! 


(She runs out of the room. He sinks 
into the chair oxivia has left and 
closes his eyes. Then he opens them 
and looks slowly around the room as 
if to convince himself of its reality 
and the reality of what he has just 
heard. BERTON comes slowly into the 
room and looks at him.) 


BERTON: Ollie—where’s Ollie? 


GreGcoRY: (He springs up and grabs BER- 
Ton roughly) What’s happened? Tell 
me, Berton, and no fooling! 


BERTON: Didn’t Ollie tell you? A bush- 
master—it bit Mabel. She’s dead. 


(He blinks his eyes rapidly—then he 
whimpers shortly; one dry, coughing 
splutter and runs out of the room. 
crecory looks after him, then slowly 
leaves the room and appears on the 
steps outside the house. He makes a 
move to go toward the jungle, then 
just stands unable to move. ELLEN 
comes on from the jungle. She looks 
at him but he lowers his eyes. As she 
passes him she turns and speaks.) 


ELLEN: You hear de news? (He makes 
no reply—does not respond at all) She 
in cottage eleven. They put her in dere 


(She moves past him and out of sight 
A cloud has suddenly darkened the 
sun. He lifts his face gratefully, as if 
he were hoping the rain would pour 
down. A footstep makes him turn 
toward the jungle. LOGAN comes to- 
ward him, his face blank and sober.) 
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LOGAN: You hear what happen, Mr. 
Gregory, sir? (GREGORY nods) Oh, you 
walking quiet on de ground and before 
you know what de hand of Jehovah 
smite you. In de hour dat we think not, 
Mr. Gregory, de Son of Man cometh 
Yes sir, we know not. Young or old, we 
know not. Oh, de iniquity of man! 


crecory: (No longer listening) Yes . . 
(He starts down the steps.) 


LOGAN: She was forty-seven, sir. 


GREGORY: (Almost out of sight, he stops 
short) What? (He turns swiftly) Forty- 
seven? Who was forty-seven? 


LOGAN: Matilda, sir. 
GREGORY: Matilda? Who is Matilda? 
LOGAN: Matilda who’s dead, sir. Ellen’s 


mother. You no hear she’s dead? She 
fell down with a stroke. 


GREGORY: Ellen’s mother? 


LOGAN: Yes, sir. She fell down with a 
stroke and died. She was planting in 
de field, and she fell down sudden and 
died. Jehovah smote her. 


crecory: (Grabbing him by the shoul- 
ders) Where is she? Where is the 
corpse? 


LOGAN: (Bewildered) In cottage eleven, 
sir. 


crecory: (Violently) Are you telling 
me the truth, Logan—is that the truth? 


LOGAN: (Frightened now) Yes, Mr. 
Gregory. De parson making de coffin 
now 


GREGORY: Where—have you seen Miss 
Mabel? 


LOGAN: Miss Mabel? Yes, sir. She in 
cottage eleven with de mistress and 
Master Garvey. It was Miss Mabel who 
help lift up Matilda and take her to 
cottage eleven. 


Grecory: (His voice unsteady) I see 

oC ae . Thanks, Logan 
(He releases his hold on LoGaN and 
turns away. LOGAN looks at him un- 
easily and goes quickly off. Suddenly 
GREGORY starts to laugh 
uncontrollably. He straightens up, but 
the laughter does not seem to stop. He 
has to clench his hands and press them 
hard to his face before the spasms be- 
gin to subside. MABEL comes out of the 
jungle, GARVEY just a few steps behind 
her. cGrecory looks at her, then swiftly 


hysterically, 


he takes her in his arms and presses 
her to him) My darling—my darling! 
Oh, my God! 


(He holds her off and looks at her 
then presses her against him. GARVEY 
gives an ostentatious cough and goes 


up the steps into the house.) 


MABEL 
wrong? 


Gregory, what is it? What's 


crecory: (Slowly) Let me be alone for 
a while, Mabel—then Ill come and find 
you and talk to you. Wait! Just a mo- 
ment more! (His arms enfold her again.) 


The lights fade 


(In the deepening dusk, THE REVEREND 
sits on the steps of the house, watch- 
ing GREGORY as he paces up and down 
in front of him. 


It is evident that crecory has been 
talking for some time. THE REVEREND 
seems to be waiting to see if he has 


finished.) 


THE REVEREND: Is that all, my boy? Have 
you finished? 


Grecory: (Still pacing) Yes — yes —I 
guess so. I don’t know what else to 
say—how else to say it. 


THE REVEREND: You've said it very well. 
Have a cigarette now. (He hands him 
one.) 


GREGORY: Thanks. 


(A pause. A sigh of relief escapes him 
as he lights the cigarette. THE REV- 
EREND lights one, too. In the silence 
that follows, GARVEY comes out of the 
house, dressed in his best yellow drill 
suit, his hair slicked back, a bright- 
hued tie adding to the general festive 
effect.) 


GARVEY: Mother’s almost ready, Daddy. 
She said to tell you. 


THE REVEREND: I’m having a talk with 
Gregory—and we're not through yet. 
You escort your mother to the party, 
Garvey, will you? I'll be along later. 
And by the way—when you dance with 
Ellen—just dance with her. 


GARVEY: Who said I was even going to 
dance with her? Or anything else. 


THE REVEREND: It’s the anything else I’m 
talking about, my boy. 


(MRS. HARMSTON emerges from the 
house attired in her best dress, a hat 
and white linen gloves.) 


MRS. HARMSTON: I can't find the children 
anywhere, Gerald. And Mabel is taking 
an unconscionable time prettying her- 
self up. How do I look? 


THE REVEREND: Delightful. Even luscious 
Luscious—doesn’t get enough use, that 
word! We waste it on describing fruit 
instead of women. Garvey is going to 
escort you, my dear. Gregory and I 
have a few things to talk over. 


MRS. HARMSTON: Now, I won't have you 
sit here, Gerald, just growing fonder 
and fonder of words—this is Gregory's 
first glimpse of one of our chumming- 
up parties, and I want him to see the 
festivities from the beginning. How 


much longer will you be? 


THE REVEREND: Not long, my dear 





OLIVIA: 


. . It’s the best way, isn’t it? Look what the cities did to 


him! Isn’t our way of life the best life? Isn’t that what you've been 
preaching all these years? . 


crecory: I've been doing most of the 


talking, Aunt Joan—not the Reverend 


MRS. HARMSTON: Well, do get it over 
with, Gregory. I want you to see it all 

especially tonight—tonight’s the night 
we also announce the names of those 
on the list to have babies so it will be 


a full-sized celebration 


GARVEY: Probably’ll go on nearly all 


night as usual—so he can afford to miss 


a few minutes 


MRS. HARMSTON: Never you mind. Just 
give me your arm, and watch your be- 


havior while you're dancing 


GARVEY 
Mother 


That’s already been gone into, 


MRS. HARMSTON: Has it? Good! Do hurry 
along, Gerald. Do you think I look nice, 
Garvey? 

that’s 
another word that isn’t used enough! 


GARVEY: Downright danceable 


(He laugh and hugs her arm as they 
go off ) 

THE REVEREND: (He takes a moment to 
carefully snuff out his cigarette) You 
and Mabel have talked, have you? 


GREGORY: Yes 


THE REVEREND: And you want my answer 
now 


Grecory: You don't have to answer right 
away. I didn’t expect you to 


THE REVEREND: I want to 


Grecory: Let me say one last thing, 
Reverend—something I've been trying 
to find the words for—before you give 
me your answer. (He hesitates) Per- 
haps it didn’t all happen in that moment 
when I thought Mabel was dead—I’m 
a little suspicious of great emotions en- 
gendered by great loss—-but something 
else happened then, Reverend — and 
that’s what I've been struggling to tell 
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you—or maybe it’s been happening to 
me all the while I’ve been here—at least 
the beginning of something I’ve never 
had before—the strength to yield my- 
That’s 


self to another human being 
why I want to stay 


THE REVEREND: For always? 


Gcrecory: For the rest of my life—if 
you'll let me 


(A pause.) 


THE REVEREND: I want you to stay, Greg- 
ory. But I'm afraid I can’t give my con- 
sent to your marrying Mabel. (Grecory 
looks at him) Don’t misunderstand me 
I believe you—I believe everything 
you've told me. Well, live with this a 
little, Gregory. Live with Mabel. See 
how life together goes with you both 
When I'm convinced that you love her 
as she loves you, I'll marry you. And 
wish you both enduring bliss 


(A group of natives come by on the 
way to the party. The women have 
huge flowers in their hair and the 
bright shirts of the men bring the 
jungle dusk alive with color. They 
call out “Good evenings” to THE REV- 
EREND and GREGORY as they pass by, 
and one of the men turns and calls 
back to THE REVEREND just before they 


disappear from sight.) 


THE MAN: You got that baby list in your 
pocket, Parson? Wouldn't tell us just 
one name right now, would you? 


THE REVEREND: (Laughing) I certainly 
would not. And I'm going to take my 
own good time reading it tonight. Only 
night in the year you listen to every 
word I say. (He turns back to GrEecoRY, 
looks at him and smiles) You look like 
you've still got something on your 


mind, my boy. Is there something else? 


GcrecorY: Yes 


THE REVEREND: What is it? 


crecory: Olivia. Are you going to pun- 
ish her? 


THE REVEREND: (He rubs his chin) Um 
Have you still got the note she sent 
you”? Give it to me, will you? 


crecory: I'd like to keep it, if you don’t 
mind. (He takes out a crumpled piece 
of paper from his pocket and smooths 
it out. He looks at THE REVEREND briefly, 
then reads it) “It was a cruel trick to 
play on you, Gregory, but I had to 
know if you loved Mabel. Not for your 
sake—or even Mabel’s—but for mine. 
I can’t tell you why I had to know that 
but I knew I had to look at your face 
when I told you Mabel was dead—I had 
to see your pain. Some day when I un- 
derstand why I did it, I'll tell you. But 
I won't ever plague you again now 

I promise. Your razor returned here- 
with, and if you don’t let Mabel love 
you it will be your own fault. Who do 
you think you are—Hamlet? You just 
can’t go to bed with Mabel’s spirit and 
nothing else. She won't be satisfied with 
that, I can tell you. ‘Ah, take the cash 
in hand and waive the rest. Oh, the 
brave Music of a distant Drum.’ Yours 
lovingly, Olivia.” (He folds it up and 
replaces it in his pocket) I want to 
plead for her, Reverend. I owe Olivia 
a special debt. I might have been on 
that steamer now if it hadn’t been for 
Olivia 


THE REVEREND: That makes her even more 
culpable, doesn't it? Quite apart from 


the needless cruelty of that hoax 


GREGORY: Then you are going to punish 
her? 


THE REVEREND: You know our rules of 
discipline, my boy—or if you don’t 
you'd better begin to learn them. One 
of the first is we never discuss punish- 


ments beforehand 


GREGORY: Will you let me speak for her 
when the time comes? 


THE REVEREND: No. That's between Olivia 
and me 


(BERTON comes out of the jungle at a 
trot, his good suit already looking 
bedraggled with perspiration.) 


BERTON: I can’t find her anywhere, 
Daddy. I can't find her anywhere at all! 


THE REVEREND: (Smoothing back his hair) 


Look at you, my boy—it’s a good thing 
your mother can’t see how your best 
suit looks. Now, Olivia always has a 
good reason when she hides, doesn’t 
she, so stop worrying about her. (A 
sound of distant music drifts in from 
There! They've already 
started. Go along, Berton—lI'll bring 
Olivia with me. Tell your mother I'll 
be along shortly 


the jungle) 





BERTON: You haven't talked to Olivia 
yet, have you, Daddy? I mean since .. . 


THE REVEREND: Now, now, my boy—off 
with you. 


BERTON: But Daddy, maybe that’s why 
she’s... 


THE REVEREND: That’s all, Berton. (He 
watches him go slowly off and shakes 
his head) Berton touches my heart a 
good deal. (He sighs) Well, I’m afraid 
we'd better cut this short, Gregory. (He 
stands up and calls out) Olivia! Olivia 

where are you (MABEL comes out of 
the house. She, too, wears flowers in her 
hair, and her soft pink dress matches 
the luminous quality of her face. She 
stands on the steps for a moment, smil- 
ing at them both. Then she reaches out 
a hand toward crecory—in trust and in 
love. Silently, he comes toward her and 
takes her hand in his. She turns her 
head to smile briefly again at her father, 
as they move off into the jungle. THE 
REVEREND stands looking after them for 
a long moment after they have gone. 
Then he calls out again, softly and ur- 
gently) Olivia! We must talk together 
Olivia... 


(From underneath a back pew in the 
church, the head and then the body 
of oLtvia wriggles out. Slowly, she 
comes out of the church and faces 
her father.) 


otivia: Good evening, Daddy. 


THE REVEREND: Good evening, Olivia. 
Why, you’re not even dressed for the 
party yet, my dear. 


otuva: No. I’m waiting, Daddy. 
THE REVEREND: Waiting? 


otivia: I’m waiting to know what my 
punishment is to be. 


(They look at each other.) 


THE REVEREND: I can’t tell you that, 
Olivia, until I know why you did it. 


OLIVIA 
Daddy 


I don’t know why I did it, 


TH® REVEREND: Haven't you any inkling? 
You usually do. 


outviaA: No. I only know I had to see his 
face when I told him Mabel was dead 


THE REVEREND: (A pause. He looks at her 
again) Were you jealous of Mabel, 
Ollie? 


ouivia: Yes. Oh, so jealous. I hated her 


THE REVEREND: 
woman. 


ouivia: What, Daddy? 


(He sighs) The other 


THE REVEREND: The other woman. You've 
seen the other woman for the first time. 
(He shakes his head) Strange—arrival 
and departure. You arrive at your wo- 
manhood—Gregory leaves. 
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oLivia: Gregory's not leaving, is he? 
THE REVEREND: Not yet. 


otivia: But he will? You mean he will 
leave? 

THE REVEREND: Yes. Not for a while—he 
imagines he'll stay for always—but he 
won't. 

otivia: Will he take Mabel with him? 
THE REVEREND: Yes. 

oLivia: And you're going to let him? 


THE REVEREND: Yes, Olivia. 


otivia: (She flings out her arms in a 
gesture of despair) Oh, why is every- 
thing changing this way! Why can’t we 
all stay together? Why must he go? 
Why must he take Mabel with him? 


THE REVEREND: This is not a way of life 
for him, my dear. Not forever. He thinks 
so now—but it isn’t. 


oLivia: Why not? It’s the best way, isn’t 
it? Look what the cities did to him! 
Isn’t our way the best life? Isn’t that 
what you've been preaching all these 
years? Isn’t it? 


THE REVEREND: (He smiles) No. Our way 
of living is not life, Olivia—it’s just a 
way of looking at life. Our particular 
way. He belongs to the cities—not here 
But he'll never be without part of us 
and part of this place—Mabel will be 
with him. 


oLivia: Oh, I don’t like it! I don’t want 
anything to change! Why did he have 
to come here, anyway? Why? 


THE REVEREND: Things would have 
changed without him, my dear. 


ouivia: No, they wouldn’t! I would have 
had you all—forever! Life would have 
been lovely and the same—forever! 


THE REVEREND: No, Olivia. Remember? 
To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under heaven 
A time to get and a time to lose— a 
time to keep and a time to cast away 
(He sighs again) Perhaps it’s time for 
a little ceremony between us. (He takes 
her face in his hands) You're leaving 
your girlhood, Olivia. It’s come so soon 

for both of us. It will be hard for you, 
ray dear. It’s the first big loss for you 
the loss of your childhood. So many of 
the fancies you treasure will fall away 
and for a while you'll be alone—only 
nothingness will stand behind you. But 
it will be hard for me, too, Olivia— 
perhaps even harder. Your girlhood has 
sustained me. 


ouivia: I’m frightened, Daddy! Some- 
how you're leaving me. I can feel it 


THE REVEREND: Not leaving you, Olivia 
I’m returning the gift you gave me—the 
miracle of yourself. It’s yours now—to 


discover alone—without any of us. Your 
mother and I have nothing greater to 
give you. (He kisses her forehead 
gently) Will you come to the party 
with me? I’ll wait for you. 


(A pause.) 
outivia: Must I? 


THE REVEREND: No. You want to be by 
yourself? 


otivia: Yes. Thank you, Daddy. Will 


you tell Berton something for me? 


THE REVEREND: What do you want me to 
tell him? 


outiviaA: Tell him I'll be waiting for him 
I'll be waiting for him always 


THE REVEREND: Will he understand that? 
oLivia: Not now, perhaps. But he will 


THE REVEREND: (He smiles) I'll be wait- 
ing for you, too, Olivia. 


(She runs suddenly to his arms and 
They cling to each other. Then THE 
REVEREND turns and goes. 


She stands alone after he has gone and 
goes slowly back into the church, and 
seats herself at the harmonium. The 
music from the party drifts through 
the stillness, amd her hands come 
down on the harmonium in a crash- 
ing chord as if to drown the music 
out. Her fingers stray across the keys 
in a seething improvisation as though 
to still her unquiet. Then it changes 
swiftly and softly and she lifts her 
head.) 


OLIVIA: Farewell, my girlhood! This is 
the first big death of loveliness. I knew 
it had to come—the minutes have over- 
taken me, Berton. Good-bye my lovely 
fancies—my phantoms—good-bye, Ber- 
ton, my lost and lonely one! It’s so hard 
to be human, Berton dear—to grow 
older. Arrival and departure, Daddy 
said. ... The flesh against the spirit 
perhaps that’s what it means—perhaps 
that’s what it means at last. One day, in 
a few years, Berton, I myself will be 
flesh—flesh wanting to be passionate. 
And I'm afraid! (Suddenly her fingers 
rest on the keys and the harmonium is 
silent. Then softly, she begins to play 
again) And happy, too! Yes, I’m happy 

like Gregory and Mabel—whispering 
to each other now—alone—deaf to other 
voices! (A radiant smile lights her face 
and she plays a wild crescendo) Wait 
for me, my life! My gift--my miracle! 
Whoever you are to be—wait for me, 
my love! 


(Her young body sways with the 
music pealing from under her fingers 
her whole being seems to shine 


with eagerness, with the erultation 
of life.) 


Curtain 
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has been one of the hits of the season, poses as an 


audience monster in the accompanying photographs 
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The “weaver and bobber sets upa chOin reaction 


through the entire theatre 


Suddenlr you become aware of a bulky coat 
draped unceremoniously on your lap 





IN THE AUDIENCE 


when the house lights go down, the "program cracklers, 


veer ’ 


toothsuckers,”’ “crunchers,"’ “gumsnappers,”’ 


"fanners,"’ “hummers,”’ and “coughers"’ go to work —and occasionally their neighbors go berserk 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


The world is full of men and women who are 
normally decent enough citizens, but who, upon 
entering a theatre, become transformed into cal- 
lous, evil and brutal monsters. These monsters 
can make the experience of witnessing a play 
almost unbearable to all persons sitting in their 
vicinity. Being nervous, restless and hostile per- 
sonalities, these monsters cannot endure sitting 
still for two and a half hours. They secretly hate 
the theatre They 


have been dragged to a show by the persons to 


A play bores them to tears 


whom they are married and they loathe every 
minute of it. Yet they resent other people’s pleas- 
ure. Finding themselves trapped, they decide to 
take revenge 

So they deliberately and maliciously contrive to 
torture everybody around them. Under cover of 
darkness, they hope to get away with their crimes 
Many of them employ a readily available tool, the 
program, as their favorite weapon. Now, take the 
average theatregoer: He opens his program, scans 
the names of the characters, studies the Rogers 
Peet advertisement and finds out “What the Man 
Will Wear” in the opinion of Petronius. Then he 
either throws the program under his seat or he 
sheathes it in a pocket. But the particular species 
of audience monster known as the “program 
crackler” holds on to his program with fiendish 
delight 


Left: That last cough 


Center: The 


your nerves 


Right: The sleeper 


hummer 


is no less obnorious 


As soon as the lights are dimmed he commences 
bending, twisting, twirling his program. Ordinar- 
ily, a program being crackled hardly makes an 
audible noise—but in the silence of the theatre it 
can become like the sound ota thousand crickets 
when the “program crackler” is operating nearby 

There are three chief groups of “program 
cracklers.” The least odious is the “program 
folder.” 


then in quarters 


He merely folds his program in half and 
Then he unfolds the program 
and repeats the entire process. He keeps on 
folding and unfolding until his program is in 
tatters. During the entr’acte he secures a fresh 
program and begins all over again. Tolerant 
people have suggested that the habitual “program 
folder” is really a nice fellow who merely does 
not get enough exercise during the day because 
he works at a sedentary job, and that his only 
chance for a little harmless calisthenics is to fold 
programs during performances. (It it true that 
ultimately a few ~ program folders” become strong 
enough to fold programs into eighths and even 
sixteenths.) But I maintain the “program folder” 
is not a muscle builder. He is purely and simply 
a sadist 

The second and more dangerous variety of 
~ program crackler” is the “program telescoper.” 
This miserable wretch rolls up his program into a 


(continued on page 95) 


Photographs by Roderick Mac Arthur taken at the 
Theresa L. Kaufmann Auditorium of the Y.M.-Y W.HA 
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d d you hai e to cough if did you really have to cough it?’ 


uses a pitch higher or lower so he will be sure to scrape 


just because he is temporarily unconscious 





~ Theatre Arts Album 


: Few, indeed, are the stars whose box-office lure’ is sufficient to guarantee even limited 


uccess for any play in which they may be cast—and a casual glance at the careers of the stars of 


the 1953-54 
clas 


eason reveals that many of them figured in any number of works short of the hit 
before reaching their present heights. The pictures presented here both illustrate this point 


and provide a nostalgic view of some of the lesser known plays in which current stars were ap- 


pearing approximately a quarter century ago 
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Above: Josephine Hull, who has brightened the 
Broadway scene most recently in The Solid Gold 
Cadillac, and Franchot Tone; who has performed 
a similar service in Oh, Men! Oh, Women!, were 
appearing with Thomas Findlay in A Thousand 
Summers in 1932. The play opened on May 24 of 
that year and ran for fifty-one performances 
Shepard Traube was the director 


Right: Ina Claire, who recently returned to 
Broadway in The Confidential Clerk, played op- 
posite Philip Merivale in this 1924 work, Grounds 
for Divorce, adapted by Guy Bolton from the 
Hungarian of Ernest Vajda. It ran 127 perform- 
ances at the old Empire theatre but was over- 
shadowed by her next assignment, the title role 


in The Last of Mrs. Cheyney 


Center left: One of Katharine Cornell's early 
roles was that of Laura Pennington in The En- 
chanted Cottage, which opened on March 31, 
1923. This was six seasons following her stage 
debut with the Washington Square Players in 
New York. During the 1953-54 season the noted 
actress has appeared in The Prescott Proposals 


as a United Nations delegate 


Lower left: If Love Were All, which lagted a 
total of eleven performances had in its cast ‘a 
young actress named Margaret Sullavan, who 
only that year--1931—had made her New York 
stage debut. The role in this play was ony her 
second on Broadway. During the current season 
she has been paired with Joseph Cotten in the 
hit romantic comedy Sabrina Fair 
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Right: Steve Allen. the bad boy learned about stage 


discipline and audiences during a brief fling in the theatre 


Below: Mark Goodson and Bill Todman, the producers, 


deal in the same commodity as good theatre— drama 


MARTHA HOLMES 


John Daly, the moderator, is allied 
with the guests in providing an ele- 


ment of conflict for the shou 
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Arlene Francis discovered that her large television fol- 
lowing remained loyal when she returned to the stage. 


OUR LINE 


The producer and participants in televisions’ most successful panel 
program discuss their relation to theatre, both on and off the air 


BY JOHN DALY “What's My Line?,” as I hope you know, is a panel show. It’s about | 
people—unrehearsed people, speaking their own lines as they occur to them. There are 

no written situations, none of the customary trappings that you will find in a theatre. Yet 

“What’s My Line?” is very much of the theatre. Mark Goodson and William Todman, who 

produce the show, have outlined this basic relationship. In the paragraphs that follow, the 

producers and members of our panel discuss the show in relation to theatre; I serve as 

moderator and introduce them in turn. 


BY MARK GOODSON AND BILL TODMAN Several top playwrights have told us, 
in effect, ‘Television drama bores us but we love your shows.” 

This may seem somewhat startling in view of the fact that our shows (except for “The 
Web”) are panel and quiz shows, a form of entertainment which some theatre people are 
alleged to view with disdain. But we have a hunch that these playwrights have seen more of 
our shows than have those who looked down their noses at us, and we’re sure that they know 
more about theatre—good theatre. We stress that because we deal in the same commodity 
that good theatre deals in—drama. We dress our drama up a little differently than the 
theatre does, we approach it from a slightly different angle 
working in a decidedly different medium. 

For, make no mistake, television is television. It is not theatre. It is not movies. It is not 
radio. It is a completely separate entity. And because it is a thing apart from all these 


ether media, it is only a poor, pale shadow when it is trying to imitate the modes of 
expression of these other media. 


but we do this because we are 


When television attempts « play, it is simply imitating a mode of expression that is done 
first and best in the theatre and most expensively in the movies. A television theatre can’t 
hope to come up every week, every two weeks or even every month with the creative equlv- 
alent of The King and I or The Teahouse of the August Moon, nor could it afford the expense 
involved. Television has done some fine things in the dramatic and musical fields, and every 
once in a while it comes up with a real beaut. In all honesty, though, it is impossible to say 
that TV can really compete with the theatre and the movies; in terms of drama it is relegated 
to doing second-rate stuff. But there are several kinds of drama that an audience can view 

































































































Bennett Cerf: “I’m the one publisher fortunate 
enough to play both sides of the street”—books 
and TV. 























On one hand there is written, plotted drama, ex- 








emplified by a television play. On the other hand 





there is the drama of people—unrehearsed, real 





drama of real life in which the camera focuses on 
events actually taking place. This is drama of 
news, the drama of the Kefauver hearings, the 
drama of a political convention. We work in a 
middle area 























We use real people and real situa- 
peop 








tions within a fictional framework. 
This is something that can 
flourish nowhere except in television and radio. 





middle ground 




















The panel-game thing is, except for its parlor use, 
a genuine radio and television creation. It is the 
most creative thing in television, not only because 

















it is not an imitation of some other medium but 





also because it can’t be imitated in any other 





media. You can’t, for instance, put a panel show 
All right, you could put it there—but 
it would lose the sparkle and vitality that make 


it effective on TV. 


Unlike a one-shot dramatic performance on 











on a stage 





























television, a successful formula for a panel show 








runs on for years. In this way it is like a success- 
ful play. And like a successful play, it inevitably 
has the drama of tension and conflict. 

“What's My Line?” is plotted and cast just as 
though it were a play—an unwritten play with an 
unknown ending 

















First we have our principal 
players, the leading characters: The dignified man 
of letters, played by Bennett Cerf; the bad boy, a 
role once played by Hal Block and now by Steve 

















Allen, who has altered it slightly because he is 
more of a satirist; the serious, persistent quick- 
thinker who plunges after facts with coattails 
flying in the wind, Dorothy Kilgallen; and the 
flirtatious member, Arlene Francis. John Daly 
represents, and is allied with the enemy, the 
guest whose occupation is to be uncovered, the 
challenger. 

Each member of our cast is playing himself 
instead of a character. They are involved in 
conflict in several ways—conflict between the 
panel and the guest as the panel tries to guess the 
guest’s occupation, conflict between the panelists 
to see which one guesses it, conflict between the 
panelists and Daly who is trying to hold them in 
line. Although most of this conflict is good- 
natured, pour le sport, sometimes genuine anger 
does develop when, for instance, the panelist may 
accuse Daly of misleading them. 

As in a play, the staging is an important element 
of this show. When we first started “What’s My 
Line?,” C.B.S. suggested that we use a small 
studio with no audience so that we could concen- 
trate on getting a good picture. We said the hell 
with great pictures. We wanted to set things up 
so that the panel would relax and the home audi- 
ence would relax. Television is a lonely mbdium. 
It needs the social accompaniment of laughter. So 
we brought in a studio audience. We set u 
panel so that there were no cameras betweenNt 
and the audience. We moved the cameras co 
pletely out of the way, used telescopic lenses a 
placed the audience as close to our performer ag 
possible. As a result the panel gets the spark aad 
inspiration that is brought on by the feeling of 
live audience. 












The element of human interest is present in the 
people who drop in on the show to see if the pane] 
can guess their occupations. In casting, ‘the 
people—and that’s what it amounts topoC 
casting—we keep looking for mee 


to be warm and likeable, regardles# o 


occupations. If possible, we want people — 
outward features are not a giveaway,“of them Lorn. 


occupations. We spend hours balancing our-prot | 
gram. We balance beauty with age, mle with 
female, service with product. Every, now and 


then we look for an occupation which has shock _ 
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» 
~ 


value through its dignity—a man whd is an atgmiie }1 


scientist, for instance. 7 


Along with the drama and the tensi 
for humor. This humor is of two ba: 
First there is the extracurricular ad lj 
of thing for which the old “Informat Please”’ 
panel became famous. We also get humor from 
one of the oldest of comedy principles, the double- 
entendre: A panelist talks about one subject 
(continued on page 92) 
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Montage by ALFREDO VALENTE 
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JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK, general director of the New York City Opera since December, 1951, is 
an energetic Austrian-American who wields considerably more than a baton. His authority extends to 
virtually every facet of this enterprising troupe’s productions, as well as its personnel and repertory. The 
latter, during the season now in progress, ranges from Rossini’s La Cenerentola, which had been 
gathering dust in America for a full century before it became the biggest hit of Rosenstock’s regime, 
to Show Boat, which he considers as much a classic in its own right as Die Fledermaus. A devout 
champion of modern vrorks as well as opera in English, Rosenstock has overseen the world premiére of 
Copeland’s The Tender Land and American premiéres of Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle and von Einem’s 
The Trial; revived such modren classics as Berg’s Wozzek; and brought Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
Regina and Show Boat to the opera house from television and Broadway. Before joining the City 
Center company as a conductor in 1948, he had made his musical debut as a pianist in Vienna at eleven, 
become a professor at the Berlin Academy when he was twenty-five, conducted in leading German 
opera houses, and succeeded George Szell as general director at Darmstadt when he was thirty. With 
Hitler’s rise to power, Rosenstock fled to Japan, where he became conductor of the Nippon Phil- 
harmonic prior to Pearl Harbor; and after a period of wartime exile, he was a leading force in 
reorganizing postwar Japanese musical life. 





TAKES THE TRAINEE 
UNDER ITS WING 


During the current year approximately twenty- 
five hundred members of the entertainment pro- 
fession will be served by the American Theatre 
Wing, whose training program is just one of its 
varied services 





BY JOHN GRIFFIN 


A training program run by an industry for its 
members is almost a matter of course in America 
today, but it is not generally known that the 
entertainment business also conducts such a pro- 
gram—one not confined to a single piant or factory 
but, like the industry itself, spread throughout 
Manhattan, from a Greenwich Village dance 
studio to a television building on the East Side, 
to a Times Square theatre. This program is en- 
trusted to the American Theatre Wing, which in 
1954 will serve approximately twenty-five hun- 


dred members of the entertainment profession by 


providing training for them in everything from 
fencing to management of a summer theatre 
Although its training program is best known 
among members of the profession, the Wing itself 
is familiar to many Americans as the organization 
which mobilized the resources of the entertain- 
ment world for service in World War II; and its 
most famous accomplishment during that period 
was establishing the Stage Door Canteens. 

In 1946 the American Theatre Wing’s Profes- 
sional Training Program was instituted to assist 


war veterans who were returning to former ca- 


Top: Ezra Stone instructs stage actress Betty 
Barstou in comedy techn que n the television 
training program. Making its students versatile is 


one of the Wing's goals 


Center: Joseph Kramm, author of The Shrike 
directs Vickie Vola and Anthony Dearden in a 
session on modern realism in the American Theatre 


Wing's “Comprehensive Review of Acting.” 


Left: Rapier and cloak are used n the course in 
historic fencing. Edward Lucia is the instructor, 
and the students pictured are John Drew Devereaua 
(right) and Philip Price 





reers in the theatre and who needed refresher 
courses. Since it was located in New York, the 
Wing could go to practicing actors, directors, 
playwrights and producers and say, “What can 
you give us from your experience?” It found 
most of the top theatre people willing and eager 
to assist, not only by offering the young veterans 
the review they needed in acting, direction and 


management, but also by lecturing on specialties 


which might suggest to the veterans new pursuits 


in the theatre. For instance, a young man whose 
stage experience before the war had been limited 
to realistic drama might seek some training in 
classical acting with Margaret Webster or Cyril 
Ritchard. both of whom are among the Wing’s 
well-known teachers. Or he might find himself 
studying dance or voice, or radio or television 
acting with the Wing, to broaden his own accom- 
plishments and thus increase his chances of steady 


employment in a variety of media 


Realizing these advantages, many nonveterans 
among members of the profession asked to join 
the training program as students, and the Wing 
expanded its services; it acquired a building on 
West 48th Street and established training courses 
throughout the city. To fit the needs of its en- 
rolled members, the program increased until 
today it offers training not only in theatre but in 
radio and television, films, dance and music as 
well. While the Wing trains professionals who 
hold union cards in show business, it also admits 
to the program experienced nonprofessionals who 
may have worked in a recognized, noncommercial 


community, straw hat or university theatre 


Able, soft-spoken Louis Simon, director of these 
manifold training activities of the Wing, points 
out that one of the chief aims of the program is to 
develop the talents of the individual in the profes- 
sion so that he is able to qualify for many different 
types of work within the entertainment industry 
A dramatic actor may study singing and dancing 

o that he can also fill roles in musical comedy; in 


addition he will be trained in radio and television 


Top right: Leaders in ther field such a Jose 
Limon serve as instructors af American Theatre 
W ng courses This one, in modern dance is just 


one of the spec ialties which 


Right: In the class in dir ’ ‘ Strasberg 
(second from left) observes a scene taged by 
student director William Sater (center) of C.B.S. In 
the foreground are Ethel Hazen and Ralph E. Friar 





The course in television acting, for example, is 


taught by well-known directors of dramatic shows 
on the various networks, each of whom handles 
the class for a period of two weeks, the same 
amount of time allotted to preparation of actual 
professional programs. By the end of the course 
the students have worked with a number of differ- 
ent directors in various types of plays, for the aim 
of Wing training in general is to be as catholic as 
possible, rather than to identify its trainees with 
one particular style. And the director-teacher has 
become acquainted with a number of ‘“‘new faces,” 
always an important factor in television casting 
The Wing’s television workshop is held in the 
studios of WNBT and, with instruction from the 
N.B.C. television network’s staff, follows through 
on production from script to actual telecast; stu- 
dents work during the process with the producer, 
director, floor manager, set designer and others 
involved. Television writing, a seminar for mem- 
bers of the Writers’ Guild, stresses preparation of 
scripts for this medium 

The Wing’s diversified training program, cover- 
ing all facets of drama, music and dance, stresses 
interrelated training. The training in choreogra- 
phy for actors enables the student to better pre- 
sent his own ideas in movement, while another 
course which co-ordinates theatre activities is the 
director-playwright-actor laboratory. Fencing is 
especially popular with the stage actor, who may 
find himself called upon to wield a sword in a 
period play. In scenes from dramas of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
students are trained in the use of the sword and 
dagger, rapier and cloak, broadsword and buckler 
An actor who looks toward musicals rather than 
classics may develop his singing voice in one of 
the many sessions in vocal training at the Wing, 
while a dancer who wants to know more about 
music has a course to fit his needs as well 

Much of the Wing’s instruction in dance, music 
and the theatre goes on in independently estab- 
lished studios and is given by private teachers 
throughout New York City. In the modern dance 
program a student may receive instruction from 
Martha Graham, José Limon or Charles Weidman, 


Top right: Wing president Hele Hayes board 
chairman Mrs. Martin Beck and board members 
Clarence Derwent (left) and Warren P. Munsell 
watch Herbert Gellendré’s acting class, as Claude 
Beed and Constance Simons appear in a scene from 


Family Portrait 


Right: Arthur Hanna (right) teaches radio acting 
on location” in a studio of station WOR. Much of 
the varied training program is conducted in inde- 


pendently established studios 
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Mr. Spelvin criticizes the critics 


CONFIDENTIALLY... 
“CLERK” HAD ’EM CONFUSED 


~ = 


Walter F. Kerr (center), who, according to George 
Spelvin, has the habit of redirecting most plays he 
reviews for the New York Herald Tribune, had a 
chance to do a firsthand directing job on Broadway 
when he staged The King of Hearts. His wife Jean, 
at left, is one of the authors of the comedy, while 
Donald Cook, the third member of this conclave, is 


one of the stars 
by george spelvin 
One THING you've got to hand T. S. Eliot, America’s gift 


to Britain—this very odd duck brings out the best and the 
worst in New York’s drama critics. Spelvin could hardly 





| 
wait for the day after the opening of The Confidential Clerk 
so he could read what the boys wrote. He was well rewarded 
for his patience. William Hawkins (World-Telegram and 
Sun) just about fractured himself over Ina Claire: “Miss 
Claire acts at a pitch of comedy, but in a mood of pathos. She has such control of her role and her 
audience, that you feel yourself being spiritually garroted when she does not choose for you to laugh.” 
| Howzat again, Willie? 
Clerk, like Eliot’s The Cocktail Party, drew mixed notices—and mixed-up ones too. A few seasons 
ago Brooks Atkinson, admitting befuddlement over The Cocktail Party, chided Eliot for not being 
theatrical enough. Maybe Eliot read the notice and tried to reform—and if he reads Atkinson this 
| time he really will be a crazy, mixed-up poet. Said Brooks in the Times, “He (Eliot) is an illustrious 
poet. He has shaken the world with poetry. He is the author of a poetic masterpiece called Murder in 
the Cathedral that deals with glory and reverence with the kingdom of the spirit. But The Confidential 
Clerk is at least the second step Mr. Eliot has taken down to the level of the theatre, and it represents 
i a repudiation of his own genius.” This represents a repudiation of Brooksie’s own genius too 
Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune) didn’t know where he stood, or sat. He wound up, “But the play 
as a whole gives off a curious double image, like a Sunday comic strip on which the colors have slipped.” 
(The newspaper phrase for this, Walt, old fellow, is “out of register.”) John McClain 
(Journgl-American) complained, “Long passages are devoted to abstruse philosophy.” 
Only the two morning tabloid boys, Robert Coleman (Mirror) and John Chapman (News), 
remained unconfused. Said Coleman, “The Confidential Clerk is the brightest and easiest 
to understand of all T. S. Eliot’s plays.” Said Chapman with curious candor, “My mind 
has always been such a simple one that I have never doubted it, so, as a playgoer, I had 
an absorbing and stimulating lot of fun last evening at the Morosco. The plot is no 


” 


more profound than a musical comedy libretto or a fairy tale 
First THINGS FIRST 
A new twist to theatrical terminology has been given by the Rose Grand Ballroom, 


which is where Billy Rose’s boob trap, the Diamond Horseshoe, used to be. The new place 
| had a big newspaper ad proclaiming “Grand Opening Premiére.” 


(continued on page 91) 
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Right: This recent impression of Gordon Cra gq ba 
sketched by Rolf Gérard, himself a noted designer of 
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Below: Constantin Stanislavski appe ared like this severe 
years after the production of Hamlet which he did wit 
Gordon Craig at his Moscow Art Theatre 





GORDON CRAIG’S 


THEATRE ARTS presents for the first time in 


English a conversation between the noted designer 





and Stanislavski which preceded their historic 


production of Hamlet more than forty years ago. 





by Eugene K. Ilyin 


—_— NEW PRODUCTION of a classic gives rise to 
fresh controversy between “revolutionaries” and . 
traditionalists. Because the playwright is no longer 
there to voice his own opinion, the interpretation 
of his work—just as the rights to the work itself | 
falls within the realm of public domain and is 
fair game for all comers 
In this regard no playwright has been more 
fought over than William Shakespeere, and no 
single play has been the center of more stormy 
controversy than his immortal tragedy Hamlet 
Even people who have never seen a production of 
the work feel they are completely justified in 
serving notice on how it should be played, how 
costumed and how designed, scenically. The 


traditionalists, among them many of our drama 








critics, have fought tooth and nail against any 
so-called tampering with the play. But whose 
interpretation of the play do they accept as the 
Kean’s? Booth’s? Hamp- 


den’s? Barrymore’s? Gielgud’s? Olivier’s? 


basis for their tradition? 


This is why it is very interesting to recall that 
more than forty years ago the great English de- 
signer, Gordon Craig, was invited by Stanislavski 
to stage Hamlet at the Moscow Art Theatre. The 
production, which opened on December 23, 1911, 
had a total of 142 rehearsals and ran for 47 per- 
formances. The reverberations of this famous 
production were still very much in evidence when 
I became a student at the Moscow Art Theatre in 
1915, and many of the now-historic productions 
which I witnessed bore the imprint, “Gordon 
Craig was here.” 

Craig had very positive ideas about the relative 
importance of the characters of the play. In his 
interpretation Hamlet was the only positive char- 
acter. Next in importance was the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father; because of this, Craig preferred to 
show him as a tangible figure rather than as a 
remote, ethereal spirit 

It is common knowledge that Stanislavski and 
Craig did not always see eye-to-eye on the latter’s 
interpretations. Discussions between producers 


and directors are nothing new in the theatre, and 


for the good of the production they are usually 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 





A moment in Act III, Scene IV of the Craig-Stanislavski 
production showing the Queen and Polonius. The impact 
of this historic collaboration between two famous theatre 
personalities is reflected in Stanislavski’s book My Life 
in Art, in which he declares: “Everybody was excited and 
debated, read reports, wrote articles * about the 1911 


version of Hamlet 











held behind closed doors. They are seldom re- 
corded. But in this case we are fortunate in 
having a verbatim transcript of a conversation in 
French between Craig and Stanislavski. It was 
taken down in Russian by Stanislavski’s co-pro- 
ducer, L. A. Sulerzhitski, on April 24, 1909, on 
the stage of the Moscow Art Theatre. I offer it 
now for the first time in any publication in Eng- 
lish, in a translation which I made from a photo- 
stat of the original in the archives of the Moscow 
Art Theatre 

The conversation took place during the prelim- 
inaries of the production and refers to the third 
scene of Act I 


his new conception, and that Stanislavski, himself 


It indicates how Craig built up 


an innovator who had demolished all that was 
pseudoclassical in the theatre, was not always 
ready to go along with his colleague. It is indeed 
a most remarkable document 

In the following translation, I have used the 
letters C and S to represent Craig and Stanis- 
lavski. 


C: The scene takes place in Polonius’ family. I 


should like this family to be different from 

anything that has preceded it. Laertes is bas- 
ically nothing but a little Polonius 

S: In what way should Polonius’ family be dif- 
ferent? It should not be likeable? 
(continued on page SS) 
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The battlement setting in the Craig-Stanislavski produc- 
tion. Writing in Masters of the Drama of Craig’s work 
and influence, John Gassner declares: “If Craig was im- 
practical, he nevertheless set up an ideal of production 
and scenic design. The practical directors and designers 
who followed parallel paths or caught fire from his ideas 


at least discarded literal realism 


THEATRE COLLECTION, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In its first season the Phoenix theatre has come up with some stimulating and original contributions 
to the New York scene. Operated by two young men of experience and achievement in the field, 
T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Houghton, the off-Broadway organization reclaimed a Second Avenue 


movie house (originally built for Yiddish dramas) for its offbeat productions. It opened its season 


with Sidney Kingsley’s fantasy Madam, Will You Walk?, starring Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn, 


went on to an ambitious Coriolanus, directed by John Houseman and starring Robert Ryan, and in 
March unveiled a gay and literate folk opera, The Golden Apple by John Latouche and Jerome Moross. 
Set in the state of Washington at the turn of the century, this modern musical is a deft and humorous 
rendition of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey in terms of Americana 


Above: Traveling salesman Paris (Jonathan Lucas) 
arrives in the township of Angel’s hoost by balloon 
and distributes his wares to the farm folk. Later he 
awards the golden apple as a cooking prize to Lovey 
Mars (Venus), who helps him to abduct Helen, a rural 
hussy. The settings are by William and Jean Eckart 


Right: In his wanderings after the battle over Helen, 
Ulysses is tempted by sirens. Bibi Osterwald (standing, 
center) leads the “By Goona-Goona Lagoon” number, 
a satire on stage and screen South Seas routines. Other 
cast principals are Priscilla Gillette, Stephen Douglass, 
Kaye Ballard, Jack Whiting ond Portia Nelson. 
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250,000 words, and its 1200 illustrations comprise a glorious gallery of American wood- 
cuts, paintings, lithographs, etchings and drawings. This handsome set, which has been 
a very great event in publishing history, the greatest word and picture record of American 
life ever published, sells for $20.00—yet you can receive it FREE as a gift for joining the 
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Literature. 800 pages. A brilliant is POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


account of the chief ways in which 
Greco-Roman tradition has shaped 
the literatures of modern Europe 
and America. List price $7.50, 
Members’ price $5.00. 


ASIATIC ART. A remarkable gallery 
of art mosterpieces and a fascinat- 
ing reference text on the entire 
field of Asiatic Art. The reproduc- 
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and printing. List price $30.00, 
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THEATRE USA... 


Children's Theatre U.S.A. 

The month of May, traditionally dedicated to chil- 
dren, is a most appropriate time to salute the many 
children’s theatre groups throughout America for 
their great contribution in bringing living drama to 
the young people of our nation. Although only a 
representative number of these activities can be 
reported here, thousands of persons are engaged each 
season in the gratifying and worthwhile field of chil- 
dren’s theatre, which has reached a peak in ou 
country, both in the number and quality of pro- 
ductions 

More and more in recent years there has been an 
increased trend toward producing plays for young 
people as part of a civic program. THE CHIL- 


Washington, D.C. children participated tn Arena Stage’s 
marionette show, Mr. Whirlwind, by answering and advising 
the marionette actors 


‘? 


Dp ah 


5 
fi 


DREN’S THEATRE OF RALEIGH, North Caro- 
lina, for instance, is now in its sixth season. Members 
of various community groups actively contribute to 
the production program, including the art depart- 
ments of the two high schools (costumes), Junior 
League (make-up), Junior Woman’s Club (pub- 
licity), city schools (building, heat and lights), city 
recreation department (most of the director’s year- 
round - salary parent-teachers’ association (host- 
esses), Girl Scouts (ushers), city library (research 
and the Raleigh Little Theatre (technical advice and 
costumes). To encourage an appreciation of art, 
music and dance along with drama, the theatre uses 
a twenty-two-piece orchestra composed of school 
children 

In Milwaukee the Department of Municipal Rec- 
reation sponsors a MUNICIPAL CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE which offers a program of three produc- 
tions, two plays and a ballet. In addition three troup- 
ing units from civic organizations appear in twenty- 
five schools. In the summer on seventy playgrounds 
a Playground ‘Trailer Theatre presents dramatiza- 
tions of fairy tales (twenty-three thousand children 
witnessed The Three Bears last year), and the de- 
partment also sponsors a traveling puppet show 

The Lubbock Senior High School is in its sixth 
vear of providing theatre for the children of Lubbock, 
lexas; some fifty-eight students of the school present 
three shows a year. A school-wide contest was held 
to choose a name for the group, PENGUIN PLAY- 
ERS, and children dressed as mascot penguins act as 
narrators for each production and entertain” the 
children between scenes. Under the direction of Dan 
M. Howell, the organization this season offered Flib- 
hertygibbet, Simple Simon and The Sleeping Beauty. 

Iwo organizations especially active in community 
theatre for young people are the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and the Junior League 
This vear the A.A.U.W. group in Marquette, Mich- 
igan, produced The Patchwork Gul of Oz for some 
twenty-two hundred children and also offered a 
marionette show, The Merry Miller. The DENISON 
UNIVERSITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE is a co 
operative venture with the Central Ohio Branch of 
A.A.U.W.. whose members handle booking and 
ticket sales for children of twenty elementary schools 
in the county of Licking, Ohio. Two premiére per- 
formances by this group, directed by Richard G 
Adams, have been a musical, Banjo on My Knee by 
Mrs. Richard Welsbacher, which depicts early Amer- 
icana through the media of folk tunes, tales and 
legends, and Gallant Tailor, an adaptation by Adams 

The Junior League of Peoria, Illinois, co-operates 


with the schools, the Community Chest, public 
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Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chicago opened its current 
children’s theatre with that 
youngsters, Cinderella 


series perennial favorite of 


library, and Playground and Recreation Department 
to bring a six-month drama season free of cost to 
students of thirty-six of the city’s public and paro- 
the 
production, The Indian Captive by Charlotte Chor- 
the 
exhibit, the public library compiled a bibliography 


chial schools. In connection with most recent 


penning, Peoria Museum scheduled an Indian 
of works on the subject and classroom project sug 
gestions were furnished to the schools 

Denver's JUNIOR ENTERTAINMENT, INC. is 
composed of representatives of the public schools, 
parent-teachers’ association, public library, symphony 
society, the Junior League and Denver University, 
and offers eight productions each season. ‘Two are 
presented by the Junior League Players, two by 
Denver University’s children’s theatre, under the 
direction of Campton Bell, and two professional 
touring attractions and two marionette shows also 
Detroit is 
the 


Wayne University Theatre annually sponsor a pro- 


are offered. Theatre for the children of 


also a co-operative project; the P.-T.A. and 
duction which is toured to the various sections of 
the city for thirty performances. Organized to incor- 
porate the arts into the elementary school program, 
the WAYNE UNIVERSITY CHILDREN’S THE- 
ATRE selects dramatizations of the literary classics 
for children such as Hansel and Gretel, Alice in Won- 
derland, and Ali Baba. The tour also serves as a 
fund-raising project for the P.-T.A. and as a labora- 
tory for the university’s drama students. 


In Abilene, the JUNIOR SERVICE 
LEAGUE co-operates with local high school, college 


Texas, 


or university directors in offering plays free of charge 
to some seven thousand children in the area. From 
plays suggested by the league, the director selects and 
casts one, the league members design and execute the 
costumes and scenery. During performances members 
of the league work on make-up and handle other 
backstage duties. The current offering is Little Red 
Riding Hood. 
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VORIES FISHER 


The 


recently 


of Delaware Pinocchio 


with an 


University production of 


toured all-student and 


Kase 


cast production 


crew. C.R was the director 


ADVENTURE THEATRE is a co-operative com 
munity group working with the Board of Education 
and County Recreation Board to provide theatre for 
in Washington, D. (¢ 
Maryland 


each of which is set to original music 


children and Montgomery 


County, Three plays are offered yearly, 
and choreog 
raphy, and toured to schools in Montgomery County. 

A department store, Miller and Rhoads, in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, provided the impetus for children’s 
1942 in 


the store’s tea room, the Department of Recreation 


theatre there as a community project. In 


presented The Twelve Dancing Princesses, and the 
firm gave the production institutional advertising. So 
the that Miller 


Rhoads agreed to sponsor a series of plays under 


overwhelming 


was and 


response 
the direction of the Department of Recreation and 
Parks. The called the Aladdin 


Players to tie in with the store’s bookshop for chil- 


performers were 
dren. The firm also provided programs and window 
displays for the theatre activities. With it and the 
recreation department on the CHILDREN’S THE- 
ATRE BOARD OF RICHMOND are personnel of 
the Junior League, museums, libraries, schools, col- 
theatre 
for children, Dogwood Dell, offers plays in a natural 


leges and newspapers. Richmond’s outdoor 
setting in Byrd Park at a budget of $177.99 per play, 
before a total audience of some eleven thousand (in 
1953). This 
ductions. 
The COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
OF KANSAS CITY, Missouri, is an association of 


womens organizations, each ol which produces one 


summer's schedule includes six 


pro 


play a year for elementary school children, who are 
admitted without charge. Each of the four produc- 
tions presented yearly is performed an average ol 


twenty-two times before an estimated total audience 


of forty-eight thousand. In addition the group an- 


nually sponsors three plays produced by the Univer 
sity of This 


Barbar, which marked one of the first productions of 


Kansas City vear one of these was 
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this work, usually offered by orchestra groups, by a 
theatre organization 

SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS of Seattle is 
in its fifteenth year of sponsoring theatre for junior 
citizens. This season’s program consists of two stage 
plays produced by the University of Washington 
Drama Department: a premi¢re of Buffalo Bill by 
Aurand Harris and Land of the Dragon; a ballet, 
Backstage Adventure; and a children’s opera by 
Benjamin Britten, The Little Sweep, in which the 
audience joins in the singing. Seattle Junior Programs 
also sponsors “Playtime,” a weekly newspaper col- 
umn listing suitable film, radio and legitimate theatre 
entertainment for young people; a national play- 
writing contest to encourage the writing of plays for 
children; and a tryout series of selected prize-win- 
ning plays presented for fourth- and fifth-grade stu 
dents. Last year’s winning play was The Magic Apple 
by Glenn Hughes 

Marco Polo is the current offering of ANCHOR- 
AGE CHILDREN’S ‘THEATRE, Anchorage, Ken 
tucky, sponsored by the Jefferson County Playground 
and Recreation Board. Some forty-eight children 
participate in the productions, both on stage and 
backstage. As a co-operative project’ with — the 
Brownie Scouts, a production of The Three Bears 
also was given in arena style. Besides its workshops 
in acting and production, the group also conducts 
classes in creative dramatics in the elementary school. 
Betty Cibula is the director. 

Communities wishing to start their own children’s 
theatre may be interested in the story of the HOLI- 
DAY ‘THEATRE in Vancouver, Canada. With $160 
as capital, a professional children’s theatre was 
launched by eight Canadians to present plays de- 
signed for children between the ages of five and 
twelve. ‘The University of British Columbia donated 
the use of its 140-seat Frederic Wood theatre, where 
two performances are given every Saturday to capac- 
ity houses. ‘The children are welcomed at the door 
by the Holiday Clown, who introduces the show, 
makes scene changes and watches the play with the 
youngsters. During intermission the children’s birth- 
days are celebrated, and the cast meets informally 


with the audience after the play 


Touring Plays for Children 


Under the direction of C. Robert Kase, the UNI- 
VERSITY OF DELAWARE E 52. Players tou 
neighboring cities and states. The company manager 
is a student member of the university drama depart- 
ment. By careful planning, the group is able to pre- 
sent seventeen performances in two weeks. Various 
civic organizations sponsor the productions at a cost 
of $110, which is reduced by having these organiza- 
tions provide meals and lodging for the company. A 
typical day finds the group leaving the university 
at 7 a.m., performing at 9 a.m. in Delaware City, 
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Children’s World Theatre tours the country with its pro- 
ductions. The familiar Pied Piper of Hamlin is among the 





works in its repertory. 







at 2:30 p.m. in Dover and at 7:30 p.m. in Camden. 





A large crew assures fast setting up and _ striking. 





Currently touring is Snow White, a version by stu- 
dent Judith Kase. 

The YOUNG PEOPLE’S THEATRE at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, offers four plays, 
each of which is presented from seven to ten times 
during the school year. This year’s productions 
played to some ten thousand students in the campus 
theatre, local high schools and schools in nearby 
cities. An added attraction at a recent production 
was a juggler who entertained the children before 
the play 

Also presenting plays for preschool and primary 
grade audiences is the CHILDREN’S ‘THEATRE 
OF EVANSTON, Illinois, which is in its thirtieth 
year. Offered in addition to the programs for ele- 
mentary and intermediate grades, the new series is 
geared to the understanding and experience of smaller 
children. ‘These plays also serve as an outlet for 
seventh- and eighth-grade students in creative dra- 
matics, who serve as actors, design and make. the 
costumes and scenery, work the lighting and sound 
equipment, usher and supervise the young audiences 
The most recent production, The Musical Grass- 
hopper Green, stressed the idea that there is a time 
for work and a time for play 

Boys and girls from eight to thirteen participate 
in the children’s theatre activities of the COMMU- 
NITY ARTS CENTER of Wallingford, Pennsyl- 
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vania. The program is designed to give the children 
training in play production and appreciation, and to 
present one full-length play for children each yea 
with an all-child cast. The schedule alternates origi- 
nals and classics. Recent original scripts presented 
were The Flying Carpet and The Boy Who Ran 
Away, both by Mrs. Stuart Graves. 

The JACK AND JILL PLAYERS in Chicago 
have been training children in dramatics and pre 
senting plays at their two theatres for the past 
twenty-five years. The more experienced members 
also bring plays to schools and clubs in the Chicago 
area. The organization is directed by Franklin W 
Adams 

Arena staging. so successful in community adult 
theatre, is being employed with great success by the 
CAROUSEL JUNIOR THEATRE in Knoxville 
Tennessee. The Junior League is financing this first 
year of production, which has included three plays 
directed by Dr. Paul Soper of the University of 
rennessee. Art work done by the children covers the 
corridor walls encircling the seating area, and a 
sixth-grader from each school serves on the children’s 


critic board. One advantage of arena production is 


Pirate Ship, presented by the State Teachers’ College, One- 
onta, New York, deals with an apprentice who discovers he 
has stowed away on a pirate ship. 








































































































its intimacy, for no one is farther back than the sixth 
row at these productions. 

Another innovation is repertory theatre for chil- 
dren. This is being offered by the YOUNG ACTORS 
COMPANY of Hollywood, now in its ninth season 
The group’s latest production is Once Upon a 
Clothesline. In Oneonta, New York, the State Teach- 
ers College presents a semiannual program of chil- 
dren’s plays for youngsters in a hundred-mile radius 
of Oneonta. Touring this year is an original play, 
Pirate Ship, by the director of the group, Dr. Josef 
A. Elfenbein. A community organization, the 
ONEONTA CHILDREN’S THEATRE GUILD, 
also Sponsors these productions, which make an im 
portant contribution to the training of college stu 
dents as elementary school teachers. Also serving as 
an educational project is the children’s theatre offered 
by CLARKE COLLEGE, Dubuque, Lowa, where 
over two thousand children attend the annual project 
produced by the senior drama majors. ‘The produe- 
tion budget is $150, and tickets sell for 9 cents 
Another such project is this month’s production by 
the SCHOOL OF PERFORMING ARTS in New 
York City, which employs an original script de 
veloped by the senior class from improvisations on 
a circus theme and is under the direction of William 
Lennard. 


In the writing of plays for the HARLEQUIN 
PLAYERS, Santa Barbara, California, Mildred Allen 
Butler and Robert Pierik stress short speeches, the 
least possible exposition, animal characters and a 
generous use of music and dance. ‘These dance num 
bers performed by children are made integral parts 
of the plays. The organization’s most recent produc 
tion, which employed an adult cast and two children 
was The Pig Jumped Over the Moon, a mixture of 
realism and fantasy with a carnival setting 

A full-length dance-drama currently towing the 
Eastern states is Edwin Strawbridge’s production of 
Pecos Bill, the Coyote Cowboy, performed boy the 
first all-Equity touring children’s theatre 

The PITTSBURCH PLAYHOUSE ollers a 
seven-month season o: children’s plays, presented on 
Saturdays. To encourage attendance, it gives special 
rates to groups such as the Girl and Boy Scouts, 
Brownie Troops and school classes. The current play 
is King Midas and the Golden Touch. The HUVCH.- 
INSON CHILDREN’S THEATRE, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, presented by the A.A.U.W., 


alternately at older and younger children. Recently 


aims its plays 


it gave Hansel and Gretel, and this summer's play 


will be designed for an older group of children 


Play Tournament 





The annual Pacific Coast ‘Tournament of original 
and published plays will be held at San Gabriel, 
California, May 26-29. Little theatres throughout the 


Coast area will participate in presenting productions 
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Awards will be made to the best production, play, 


director and actors 


The PITTSBURGH CHILDREN’S THEATRE, 
directed by Grace Price, tours thirty-eight cities in 
three states. In its twenty-second year, the organi- 
zation employs professional actors for its productions, 
which next seasgn will include Tom Sawyer, The 
Snow Queen, Hansel and Gretel and Young King 
Arthur 


This past year more than fifty thousand children 
in seven Western states saw the CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE OF ‘THE WEST production of The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice, directed by Burdette  Fitz- 
gerald. The cast included young actors from Western 
colleges, who traveled with sets, costumes and equip- 
ment in a station wagon with a specially designed 
plywood rack on top and a cupboard built into the 
back. A flexible set was designed by Jan Mauser. 

Touring the eastern United States is the CHIL 
DREN’S WORLD THEATRE, directed by Monte 
Meacham. Composed of professional adult actors, 
the company presents its shows in New York before 
going on the road. Educational material is furnished 
to teachers in cities visited for classroom study. The 
material on Ali Baba and Aladdin included a map 
and an information sheet on Arabia, historical ma- 
terial on the Arabians and their culture, a description 
of Arabic words and gestures used in the plays and 
a bibliography of supplementary reading. Plays writ- 
ten especially for the group include Abe Lincoln's 
River Days, Hiawatha, Captain Kidd’s Return, 
Robin Hood and Young Chris Columbus. 


WHEELOCK COLLEGE CHILDREN’S ‘THEA- 
TRE in Boston brings bus loads of children to the 
campus theatre, in addition to touring plays. Edu- 
cation students at the college work on the produc- 
tions, which are under the direction of Betty Bobp, 
and after the plays are presented on the campus, 
the students take them to schools in nearby commu- 
nities and so learn to assemble and set up their 
scenery and equipment in unfamiliar quarters. Miss 
Bobp is also director of the HARWICH JUNIOR 
THEATRE at Harwich-on-Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts, one of the few summer theatres producing plays 
exclusively for children. This summer, in the town’s 
fine old theatre, the group will offer four plays, in 
which parents and young people of the community 
will participate. 

The children’s theatre at GOODMAN MEMO- 
RIAL THEATRE in Chicago, directed by Louise 
Dale Spoor, annually opens its season with a heavy 
production of a play with a familiar title. (This 
A small cast is 
necessary for the second show because of the Christ- 


year’s first work was Cinderella 


mas holiday at the theatre school, the third produc- 
tion is limited to a single-set show and the last play 
is scheduled for a long run in the spring. In selecting 
plays, dramatizations with “adult overtones” and 
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substantial content are preferred, and one historical 
play and one unfamiliar work are presented each 
season. This year’s offerings, following the schedule 
mentioned above, have been Cinderella, Flibberty- 
cibbet, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater and Rip Van 
Winkle. 

The Children’s Theatre Association in Baltimore 
sponsors the CHILDREN’S EXPERIMENTAL 
THEATRE. Directed by Isabel B. Burger, this pro- 
fessional adult company tours plays for young people 
in rural areas. The first program had the theme 
“Heroes from Fiction” and the second bill, “Heroes 
from History.” No admission is charged, since the 
group’s appearance is under the sponsorship of the 
local parent-teachers’ associations, and a study sheet 
is furnished the teachers for classroom use. Donald 
Bailey has designed a basic flexible and portable 
setting for the touring productions. 

Organized by Margo Frye and Hully McFarland, 
the PITTSBURGH MINIATURE THEATRE is a 
professional touring company of adult actors which 
presents four hour-long plays yearly. Of the twelve 
plays produced thus far, nine, written by Madge 
Miller and Larry Villani, had their premiéres with 
this group in Pittsburgh and on tour in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. Designer James W. Lindsay 
of Carnegie Tech has utilized flexible masking to 
insure that the playing area will never vary mark 
edly; magical effects, like rose bushes growing to 
denote time passing in The Sleeping Beauty; and 
reversible flats, which make possible fifteen-second 
set changes. In The Little Mermaid a deep-sea 
atmosphere was created by the use of lighting, mov- 
ing fish mobiles and actresses in mermaid costumes 
traveling on dollies behind concealing ground rows 


Recent Developments in Children's Theatre 


A new field, children’s theatre in industry, is being 
developed by Campbell Connelly, director of the 
I.B.M. CHILDREN’S THEATRE, for the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation at Endicott, 
New York. Creative dramatics classes are offered 
children of 1.B.M. employees as part of the develop- 
ment of each child in the theatre arts. In addition 
this theatre presents two major productions as well 
as short plays for the company’s Christmas and 
Easter parties. The current offering is Cinderella. 

Many groups are now offering a separate series of 
plays for younger children, as does the RACINE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE COUNCIL, Racine, 
Wisconsin. A junior series of four plays was presented 
this year for children through the third grade. An 
all-child cast was employed, and youngsters also 
assisted backstage. Another series was offered for 
children in the fourth grade and higher. Plans for 
next year include 7:30 p.m. performances for junior 
and senior high school students, to insure their 
interest in drama in adult years. 
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“Highlights that stand out to a visitor who has caught two different offerings in recent months are (1) A 
professional spark that hovers over everything on the stage, and 


(11) the opportunity for actors to grow 
by handling different characterizations, moods, and styles.” 


Show Business, Oct. 12, 1953. 
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Poor 


Gordon Craig's 


That's right. A fatuous, stupid fam- 
ily. 
And Ophelia? 


I am afraid so. She both 


stupid and lovely at the same time 
That's the difficulty 


must be 


What do you mean—-should she be 
a negative or a positive type ? 
She ought rather to be indefinite 
Aren't you afraid that if the audi- 
ence, which is used to seeing Ophe- 
lia as an attractive person, saw her 
as stupid and unpleasant, it would 
that the theatre 
Shouldn't it be 


carefully ? 


say has distorted 


her? done rather 
Yes, I know 

It might be more tactful to make 
her attractive and pleasant generally 
show her as 


Would that 


on the stage, but to 


stupid in some places 
do? 

Yes, but I think that, like the whole 
family, particularly in this 


scene, 
she is a terrible nonenity. It’s only 
when she is beginning to go mad 
that becomes 


she gradually more 


positive. All the advice that Laertes 
and his father give Ophelia shows 
their extraordinary pettiness and in- 
significance 

How should the audience see these 
through Hamlet's 


people eyes, or 
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Mission to Moscow 


its own? After all, Hamlet isn’t on 
the stage in this scene. 


Well, there’s nothing in this scene 
which they need to see. 

Won't the audience get muddled ? 

I don’t think so. What's 


opinion? 


your 


The Moscow audience likes to catch 
the producer in a mistake, and it 
might seize upon this point 


That doesn’t matter 
Yes, but we have seen from past at- 
tempts that on account of such inci- 
dents, the public forgot all that was 
worth while in the play, and used 
the opportunity to show its own 
erudition 

Yes, but you wouldn't wish to por- 
tray Ophelia as it’s usually done 
as a lovely, pure and noble person 
Otherwise, to my mind there would 
be no tragedy 

I haven't thought much about it 
But as I am accustomed to think, 
and as our critic Belinski explained, 
Ophelia is a rather narrow, petit 
bourgeois character, but docile, with 
the ability to die, but without the 
ability to make any 


protest or to 


take any active steps. Nevertheless, 
Belinski considered her poetic. 

But can this critic 
(Belinski) consider Ophelia or Des- 
demona poetic if he knows Cordelia? 
Yes, but Belinski, in 
Ophelia and Desdemona, thinks that 
Desdemona might 

(interrupting) I think they are both 
rather stupid 

Then there is no tragedy. 


Granted! how 


comparing 


Yes, she has generally very little 
connection with tragedy. I have no 
liking at all for Ophelia. The only 
ones I find attractive are Cordelia 
and Imogen 

And how does Shakespeare regard 
Ophelia? 

In the same way as myself, I think 
I don’t agree. If Ophelia had been 
merely a little fool, she would have 
degraded Hamlet 


LUVILUOUUNEROOUAEREUANEODUAEELOUNEEEOUAEUOUAEOOOAEERUUEEEOOUUAHEOOUUANE LE 
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(Continued from page 79) 


She is only necessary to make the 
whole play a little more pathetic 
That’s all. The English critic M. S 
Jameson thinks she was silly from 
the start, from childhood. Perhaps 
she was frightened by a boy on a 
fence who made faces at her 

If Hamlet rejects a little fool it’s 
not interesting, but if he is so up in 
the clouds as to 


renounce a pure 


and lovely girl 


I don't 


petty creature 


then it’s a tragedy 


see that. She is a 


small, 


Then why did he love her? 
He 


woman of his imagination 


loved only his imagination, a 


That will have to be explained in 


the intermissions. 


He 


also imagined that Rosencrantz and 


Hamlet is a man of imagination 


Guildenstern were his friends 


But Hamlet never felt they were his 
friends. People try to portray them 
this way on the stage, but it’s quite 


wrong. He loved only Horatio 


Hamlet's mistake lies in the fact 
that he believes everyone to be as 


That 


to be 


pure as himself. is why he 
would like his friends 


For instance, he is terribly glad to 


them 


see Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 


That does not appear from the text 
Horatio he greets affectionately, but 
these two, on the contrary, coldly 

One of the most critical moments in 
the play is the appearance of Ros- 
Hamlet 
wants to have them with him. They 
were good friends at school; that is 
why he sent for them, to have the 
chance of renewing the friendship 


encrantz and Guildenstern. 


But it wasn’t Hamlet who sent for 
them, it was the King 

Yes, but they were brought up to- 
gether 

Lots of people are brought up to- 


! difference 


gether! There's a great 
between being brought up together: 
and being friends. 

Quite right. When they 
that Hamlet had not inherited the 
throne they went over to the King 
All 
course, are very important, but the 
the 


destructive 


found out 


these are details which, of 


chief, basic idea must be col- 


lision of two mutually 


principles—-spirit versus matter. And 


Guest Stars Have Included Gloria Swan- 
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our stage problem throughout the 
play is to find the right tone for the 
and the the 
spirit. What style should be adopted 
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matter right tone for 


for each? Moreover, this style should 


be apprehended not intellectually, 


but pictorially 





I see only one free man here. Ophe- 
lia, Laertes and Polonius; these are 
the King’s 
Ophelia, besides, is under Laertes’ 


under and 


influence, 


PT 
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Yes, these are features taken from 
life, entirely realistic, and the actors 
should try for them through charac 
terization. The actress (Ophelia 
should, in this scene, trv for a tinge 
of meanness or pettiness. Polonius 
is an able, but low and despicable 
courtier, and his make-up is quite 
human, not overemphasized, but his 
whole manner, his tone must reveal 
the base courtier in him. And _ he 
must be played absolutely realis- 
tically, to the point of banality 

Do you think so? 

And these same people, in the pres 
ence of Hamlet, must turn into 
slight caricatures, not comic but 
tragic caricatures. Then perhaps the 


public will understand your idea 


I shouldn't like to delete anything 
from Shakespeare, but there is so 
little in this scene that is worth 
emphasizing or in any way isolating 
I like the Italians for their abilits 
to glide through and deliver so eas- 
ily those passages which contain 
nothing important. They do it so 
easily and pleasantly, as if tossing 
a ball. This relieves the public, does 
not tire it to no purpose, and for 
that reason the public can absorb 


the important passages when they 


come 


That is your own personal impres- 
sion. IT wouldn't have said so. This 


stv\le of acting is nothing but the 
“stock company” system 


Phat’s not quite correct. I have seen 
it in small companies where it was 
done quite consciously. It's a very 


subtle style of acting 


One Italian producer who organized 
these stock companies told me why 
he did it. It’s done because the lead 
ing man, who plays Hamlet, is not 
very gifted, so this method is used 
in order to single him out—it’s com 
mon practice to hurry through all 


the passages where Hamlet is absent 


This is not any specific company 
What I mean is that the ability to 
single out the essential with two or 
three strokes and to pass by lightly 
what is relatively unimportant, is 
generally an attribute of Italian art, 
and that is their strong point not 
only in the art of the theatre but in 
painting too 

That is the general Italian system 
Yes, but I think it can easily be 
acquired. 

To do that, to make the scene go 
off easily and not have it draw too 
much attention to itself, there should 
be as littlke movement as_ possible. 
For that reason I should like to 
have everyone seated. 

But the characters were already 
seated in the previous scene ! 


Don't forget that the hardest thing 
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for the actor is to stand in the mid- 
dle of an empty stage 

Yes, ves, I know! Cant \vou_ see 
Ophelia here, grimacing, in tears, 
with no particular inner sensations, 
standing on one spot, making no 
unnecessary gestures, not moving? 
Do you know a single actress who 
could do that? Do you think Duse, 
for example, could do it? 

Roars) Oh Duse would fly across 
the whole stage here 

Then who could? 

I think vou have not one, but sev 
eral people who could do it 

I know only one, but she doesn't 
like speaking either 

Who? 

Duncan. (Isadora Duncan 

Oh no! She couldn't 

I have seen it. What you want from 
an actor is very interesting, but only 
a genius could do it 

Which of your actresses has the 
greatest sense of humor? I think 
Madame Lilina, so it seems to me 
I think she might be able to manage 
this task. Nevertheless I should very 
much like all this to go off almost 
without movement. After all, there 
is no action here, only conversation 
And what is Laertes to do when he 
has to exit? 

I think the whole scene takes place 
to the right of the audience. I 
should think that as the conversa- 
tion nears the end, they all unno- 
ticeably, smoothly move to the exit 
from which they have come onto 
the Stage Shakespeare has no feel- 
ings or moods which should be read 
between the lines. He is too clear 
In contemporary plays the mood is 
usually created not so much by the 
words themselves as by what lies 
between the lines, but in Shake- 
speare it is created primarily and 
entirely by the actual words 

Yes, but one must be able to make 
people listen to the words. 

That is my intention in giving such 
simple settings, and I should like the 
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movements to be simple and few in 
number too 

Why do you think we make so many 
movements in Chekhov? 

Because thev derive from the play 
Yes, but strictly speaking, in Chek 
hov there are no movements. We 
make the characters move only in 
order to make the public follow and 
listen 

Yes! Yes! 

And the most difficult thing is to 
place two actors and make them 
carry on a dialogue without moving 
It immediately becomes theatrical 
Not good theatrics but banal, com 
monplace theatrics. What are we to 
do, in order to achieve not a vulgar 
but an artistic theatricality? !n one 
of our productions, The Drama of 
Life, (by Knut Hamsun) we found 
a means 

But here the words in themselves 
are beautiful. The idea lies in the 
very words 


Don't forget, in the first place, that 
the words are in translation, and 
are therefore no longer as beautiful 
as in the original; and this is most 
important: To make people listen 
to beautiful words, they must be 
beautifully delivered. Furthermore, 
you want all the dramatis personae 


in this act to stand all the time. I 
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should like to 


position is richer in poses. There are 


say that a seated 
very few possibilities when standing 
If the actors are seated, they can 
alter their poses much more 

Yes, but I should like as little move- 
ment as possible in the whole play 


I should like (the 


without falling into strange poses in 


them actors), 
their search for simplicity, to under- 
stand that a performance of Shake- 
speare does not demand much va- 
The 


meaning of Shakespeare is in his 


ricty in pose and movement 


words. And it is possible to trans- 
late them into movements and act- 
ing that these 
poses and movements are as few as 


only on condition 


possible 


The Moscow Art Theatre production 
of Hamlet was two years in preparation 
and Craig put into it all his ingenuity 
and artistic powers. He was young, and 
his appearance and behavior were full 
If Stanislavski 


very easy companion, still the chance to 


of assurance was not a 
produce Shakespeare as he saw it in his 
mind was, to Craig, a new freedom in 
which his revolutionary ideas found ful- 
fillment 

The production was a great critical 
one in 


success and a highly significant 


retrospect. It is not difficult nowadays to 
discern, beneath new and experimental 
moves in the theatre, these roots which 


were planted more than forty years ago 


“A Good Play Will Always 
Find a Good Audience" 


(continued from page 29 


For young people 


Miss 


road is an 


aspiring to. stage 
that the 
“It's a 


while for 


careers Cornell believes 
indispensable 


but 


help 


hard job, worth any 


young actress, for her following will 
come from these people who see her on 
the road.” It might be encouraging for 
the hopeful young actor to realize that 
Katharine Cornell had her early failures 
too. “Even these were good for me,” she 
could 


says, “because they meant I try 


my hand at different things—but it was 


hard on the management.” Starting in 
the New York theatre at cighteen, she 
acting but 
helpful to 


“It's like any other voca- 


had no formal training in 
that 


actors 


believes training is 
young 
tion. They can find out if they have any 
talent for the stage, and if they haven't, 
they can give it up.” College itself is 
helpful no matter what career the young 
person chooses, she stresses, “because 
everything you bring to a job is im- 
portant.” 

Despite rising costs of touring, Miss 
Cornell is optimistic about the current 
road outlook and reiterates her faith in 
the audience. “If you take the people 


something good, they'll come to see it.” 
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Theatre Takes the Trainee 
Under Its Wing 


(continued from page 76) 


Restoration plays,’ Ritchard went on, 


“an expository the 


and 


Watching the actors perform a scene, he 


scene requires all 


artifice tricks at your command.” 
reminded them that it is important to 


stress the essential theatricality of a 
character part, and that an aging woman 
like Lady Wishfort in The Way of the 
World should be played with more cari- 
cature than pathos; this particular role, 


“ 


he advised, should be played like “an 
old bird, screeching and flapping about.” 
Acting along with his Mirabell and Mil- 
lamant in the famous wedding discussion 
in this play, he stressed tongue-in-cheek 
behavior along with grace and artifice in 


movement 


The activities of the Theatre Wing are 
of course not limited to its training pro- 
gram, which Simon describes so aptly 
as “a cross section of the industry ac- 
Plays 
stages 


tively at work.” Its Community 


Service writes short plays and 


them with professional actors for such 
New York 


Association 


Tuber- 
and 


these 


organizations as the 

Health 
The 
My 


hour play which has toured the country 


culosis and 
UNESCO 


works is 


best known of 


Name Is Legion, a one- 


for the past two years and is designed 
to dramatically create an understanding 
of mental illness and explain the aims 
of the National Association for Mental 
Health. The Wing prepared for 
UNESCO, To Live in 
how the 
working for peace, and brings home the 
UNESCO in familiar, human 
This play, which 
has simple staging requirements, can be 
obtained without charge from UNESCO, 
United Nations, New York. 


play 
Faith, describes 
wople answer challenge of 
peop g 

work of 


terms thirty-minute 


To expand this program as well as 
its Hospital Committee, and to provide 
scholarships for its Professional Training 
Program, the 
contributions, which are tax-deductible 
and which should be sent to Wing head- 
quarters, 351 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Most of the work of the 
Hospital Committee is done by unpaid 
the theatre industry, 
who help guid: mentally ill, hospitalized 
veterans rehabilitation through 
the full-length plays, square 
dancing and game participation. At the 
request of the Veterans Administration, 
the Wing published a handbook of these 
techniques which has become a stand- 
ard reference guide for all types of hos- 
pital programs and occupational therapy 
schools 


Theatre Wing welcomes 


volunteers from 


toward 
use of 
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Confidentially ... “Clerk” 
Had 'Em Confused 


(continued from page 77) 

“I don’t remember ever seeing Eugene 
O'Neill at an opening,” sez Louis Sobol 
( Journ-Amer), ‘““—and the one night that 
George Bernard Shaw was reported to 
have shown up, I was not present, being 
out of town.” Too bad, Looie. Sobol 
bleats about the good old times, saying, 
“The curtain in those days rarely rose 
before nine o’clock—and we had time 
for a leisurely dinner instead of the 
rush-up gulping down we have to go 
through these nights with the so-called 
eight o'clock curtain.’ You said a mouth- 
ful, kid—an indigestible mouthful. It is 
Spelvin’s private opinion that the critics 
have become tougher than ever because 
they all have tummy trouble, brought on 
by the early curtains they have forced on 
innocent theatre people. 

Apvance Notice 

Gene Knight, the Journal-American’s 
night club critic, would never do in the 
thut-tuh because he goes out on a limb 
in advance, and a drama critic never 
goes out on a limb. Sez Gene about a 
projected new program at La Vie En 
Rose, “May I quote my review of 1952: 
‘Amalia enchants with her singing. Here 
is sheer beauty and artistry.’ I said it 
then and I’m sure I'll say it again.” 

Pat GEorGIE 

Spelvin used to think that by now the 
members of the Critics Circle had been 
called everything callable, but there has 
been a new twist. Myron C. Fagan, the 
devoted anti-Communist of Hollywood, 
still is grousing because his play, A Red 
Rainbow, got panned. Says in effect that 
it was a Commie plot to destroy a great 
drama. (It was a terrible drama, but 
most of the boys carefully pointed out 
that Fagan was right-minded if not 
clear-minded 

Well, now comes the topper. A_pri- 
vately circulated bulletin called Counter- 
attack lists the questionable political 
affiliations of some of those who were 
connected with the Phoenix theatre's pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s Coriolanus 
and it implies that the play was chosen 
and acted for its propaganda value! 
Shakespeare a Commie? Moreover Coun- 
terattack implies, without naming any 
names, that the critics are leftys. 

Oh, yeah? Listen to Kerr: “The ‘com- 
mon herd’ which grumbles and _ then 
thunders its way about patrician Rome 
is seen for everything that it is: resentful, 
loyal, courageous and cowardly. The 
aristocracy is given the same _ boldly 
contradictory colors—it is enormously 
competent and enormously vain. The 
self-made middlemen are pinned 
down as mercilessly, and with as little 
editorial comment. In exploring the eter- 
nal clash between the rulers and the 
ruled, Shakespeare took no sides. Mr 
John) Houseman has been scrupulously 
faithful to his author, begging sympathy 
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for no one faction, following the psy- 
chological twists and turns for their own 
sake. 

Chapman said of the Coriolanus plot, 
“IT guess the modern implication of the 
drama is that democracy has been 
saved.” Declared Coleman, “So, if you 
want to find a message in Coriolanus, 
go right ahead. As for us, we prefer to 
take it as rip-roaring, absorbing theatre.” 
Coleman, who is at once the General 
Burnside and the Senator Sorghum of 
the Critics Circle, concluded his review 
with an invitation to playgoers to have 
dinner beforehand at Liichow’s at their 
own expense. Mighty white of you, suh 

Good old Atkinson played it safe. He 
said, “Unless life starts improving enor 
mously, New York is not likely to see for 
many years a performance of Coriolanus 
as good as the one that opened last 
evening For Coriolanus is not in 
the first rank of the tragedies, either in 
poetry or craftsmanship. Doubtless that 
is the reason why it has been played in 
New York only once since 1885.” 
McClain had a headline on his review, 
“Fine Revival of Old Classic,” which 
was about as good as the dance hall's 
“Grand Opening Premiére.” 

TEA AND SYMPATHY 

Ward Morehouse (World-T Ete 
most tireless interviewer in the fraternity 

with his colleague Hawkins running 
second—-always manages to have some- 
thing to eat while his subjects talk. And 
he always mentions the restaurant and 
what everybody had. His favorite dives 
for interviews are the Plaza, Le Pavillon 
and Sardi’s. For example, he reports that 
interviewee Joan Greenwood (of The 
Confidential Clerk) was offered a free 
glass of red wine by Vincent Sardi, Jr 
and “graciously declined it.”” (Morehouse 
never reveals in these interviews what 
he has.) Miss Greenwood said, “I like 
wine, but it’s only three hours before I 
have to be on the stage and I wouldn't 
dare.” No wonder British plays have 
failed so consistently over here. Their 
actors, as well as their authors, must be 
in a hell of a weakened state if they 
can’t stand one coup de rouge three 
hours before going to work. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
TENTH SEASON 


June 28 to August 14 
AN ACTOR'S THEATER . 


All roles played by school company. Six 
plays, five performances each. Arena 
stage, metropolitan Boston audiences. 
All time spent in rehearsal and perform- 
ance. 9 University credits toward A.B. 
or A.M. degree. Limited to 15. 


Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 


a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre 
One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 
with a long-established professional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminar instruction. 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to the 
general public, September to June. 
TUITION FREE—CREDITED G.!. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two years Intensive Training 

in Theatre Techniques 

Also 

Six Weeks Summer Session 

June 21 - July 

Catalogue A op request 
Interviews by appointment 


M0 East Séth Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 54-3770 





This Is Our Line 


(continued from page 72) 

when the audience actually knows that 
the real subject is something else. This 
is the essence of true and basic farce. It 
was used by Shakespeare and it was the 
core of most burlesque skits 

What we're getting at is that the panel 
and quiz show is one way that has been 
found for successfully adapting the basic 
and eternal and time-proven elements of 
the stage to this new medium of tele 
vision. We feel that most people don't 
realize the prominent part that these 
elements play in such shows 

We're not-——God forbid 


speak for all quiz and panel shows. As in 


trying to 


anything else, there are good ones and 
bad ones. And the bad ones, unhappily, 
are very bad 


this. An 


There's a simple reason for 
audience participation show 
looks so simple, so cheap to produce, so 
easy to do, that advertising agencies and 
package producers rush in, convinced 
that any moron can do it. The evidence 
that any moron can't do it is on the 
record. It takes more than a moron and 
more than a moron with a flash of 
inspiration 

The idea for an audience participation 
show is worth possibly 10 per cent 
Ninety per cent is the way you do it 
The basic idea for “Person to Person,” 
What 


makes this a brilliant show is the way 


for instance, is not revolutionary 


it is done by Edward R. Murrow and 
his staff 

In the theatre the ratio runs very 
much the same. Anybody want to argue 
that the basic idea of The Teahouse of 
the August Moon contributes more than 
10 per cent to the play’s total effec- 


tiveness? 


JOHN DALY: Mark and Bill have 
been talking about the connection of the 
mechanics of “What's My Line?” to 
theatre. But the show goes much farther 
than that in its theatrical ties. Our 
panclists have a close interest in the 
theatre, more so, possibly than any simi- 
lar group on TV 

Arlene Francis, for instance, recently 
was starred on Broadway in a_ play 
called Late Love. The critical reception 
for Late Love was not overwhelming; it 
was in fact, akin to the receptions given 
shows which quietly slink to the ware- 
house by the end of their first week Yet, 
Late Love managed to run for three 
months. It was generally agreed—-by ex- 
perienced observers, columnists, press 
agents and the ticket-buying public 
that it was Arlene's reputation as a tele- 
vision personality combined with her fine 
talents as an actress which alone kept 
the show running that long 

And when Arlene is referred to as “a 
think it is 


always well to keep in mind that all of 


television personality,’ I 


wee 


hud. when you lstt New York ~ 
why wot stay at the Ring Edward ? 
Accommedating 800 guests in spa- 


clous rooms and suites with bath, 
radio and television. One block 


Write for FREE 
guide and map 
of city—bus and 
subway lines — 
with photos. 


from Fifth Avenue and Broad- 


FROM 


way, a few steps from Radio 


City and United Nations, at 
the center of all activities. Air 
conditioned Cocktail Lounge, 
Dining Room, Coffee Shop and 
Sun Deck. Garage facilities. 


ting Edward | ole 
44th STREET, EAST OF B'WAY, NEW YORK 36 


her television contracts contain one very 
interesting clause—a clause which _ re- 
leases her from any TV commitments 
when and if they should interfere with 


her appearance in a play 


BY ARLENE FRANCIS: My line, of 
course, is acting, and my love is theatre, 
and I'm in favor of anything that is 
going to interest more people in seeing 
more theatre. That, as I have recently 
found out, is one thing that television 


can do 


Before I had the good fortune to gain 


millions of living rooms 


“What's My Line?,’ I had 


, 


appeared in a great many plays with 


entrée to 


through 


varying degrees of success and critical 
acclaim, but I'd never caused any notable 
disturbance. Thanks to television, how- 
ever, I've been able to acquire the status 
of an intimate friend with an enormous 
number of people. These people react as 
most people do when they hear that an 
intimate friend is going to do something 
adventurous like act in a_play—they 
come to see you, drawn by curiosity, 
hoping you'll do well but quite willing 


to forgive you if you don't 


They are not normally theatregoers 
They're mostly television watchers, radio 
listeners and 


infrequent moviegoers 


They're not particularly sophisticated 


people— just nice, good, decent people. 
Going to see a play is something that 
probably rarely crosses their minds. But 
having been drawn to the theatre by 
their friend, the television personality, 
they find -sometimes to their astonish- 
Once 


this seed is planted, television has created 


ment that theatre can be fun 
a new potential theatergoer. If these 
out-of-towners who get to 
New York once a year, o1 New Yorkers 


who take a fling once or twice a year, 


people are 


the next time out they may go to the 
theatre even though a television person- 
ality is not in the show. They might 
even go to the theatre instead of going 
to Radio City Music Hall. 


No actress could ask for a more won- 
derful audience than these people. When 
you're on stage, their reaction is terribly 
warm. They're rooting for you as though 
you were one of the family. They want 
you to be good and they want you to be 
vou. Sometimes I could almost hear them 
saving, “That's just the way she laughs 


on television 


In Late Love one of my lines was 
‘A merry Christmas to everyone.’ On 
New Year's Day, a little old man was 
sitting in the front row, obviously en- 


When 


Christmas to 


joying every moment of the play 
‘Merry 
everyone’ line, he cried out, “No, no, 
Arlene 
Year.” 


I came to the 


Happy New Year, Happy New 


This close fecling carries over to per- 


sonal contacts. People are not in awe of 
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might be 
When I'm 


doing a show out of town and someone 


a television personality as thes 


of a stage or movie sta! 


recognizes me on the street, I don’t get 
the “Miss Francis, I enjoyed your show 
treatment. Not since I've been on tele- 
vision. Now they rush up and cry, 
“Arlene, 
Cleveland ? 


what on earth are you doing in 


Of course, there may be drawbacks in 
developing this kind of personalized 
audience. I may be limited to playing 
roles that approximate myself—-or what 
I am to the TV audience. If I played 
an unsympathetic part in a play now, I 
might get an entirely different audience 
might be 


reaction. They disappointed 


and say, “That's not the girl we know 
It’s not what we expect from her.” They 
might, but I'm not too sure they would 
Another reaction is possible. Last year 
I did a television play on “Suspense’’-—a 
general 
“Arlene! We didn't 


know you could do that!” 


serious murder mystery. The 


mail reaction was, 


So it's apparent that television-created 
names can expand the theatre's audience 
It’s already happening in summer theatre 
where television names are beginning to 
rival movie names as draws. Wally Cox, 
for instance, was a tremendous success 
last summer in Three Men on a Horse 
When Imogene Coca did Happy Birth- 
day on the Cape, you couldn't find a 
seat. I went out in The Road to Rome 
last summer and was astonished at the 
Theatre Guild had never 
before asked me 


audiences The 
to play at Westport; 
but Lawrence Langner is still shaking his 
business 


head in amazement at the 


we did 


At present there is a limit to the 
amount of support television can bring 
to the theatre in this sense, because the 
television names which are best known 
are largely people who have little or no 
acting training or experience. They are 
mostly comedians and panelists —not peo- 
ple who might be expected to success- 
fully undertake a role in the theatre 
Among the very few exceptions are Faye 
Emerson, Imogene Coca and myself. By 
this | mean no reflection on the dramatic 
stars in television. I say this because 
people who appear regularly-—week in, 
week out on a Come dy show or on such 


“What's My Line?” have 


an opportunity 


programs as 
to become well known to 
PV audiences much more quickly than 
actors or actresses who are, of necessity, 
seen less regularly. For the TV actor 
and actresses, it is a slower building 
process, and they are only just begin 
ning to become well known. Maria Riva, 
for instance, is an excellent TV actress 
who could probabl have a big following 


ina play now 


Meanwhil 


useful 


television iS Serving a very 
function for the theatre as a 


training ground for young actors—re- 
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placing in a limited way the stock com- 
panies which once served this purpose 
Of course television acting with its 
chopped-up scenes is not the same as 
acting in the theatre where you have to 
sustain a part for two or three hours 
But if you really want to act, it’s possible 
to learn vour trade in TV. That, at 
least, is where all the young talent seems 


to be developing now 


Harold Clurman summed this up very 
neatly when he told me recently, “It 
used to be, when you interviewed an 
actor, he'd savy, ‘I was in Ben Hur and 
I was in Romeo and Juliet’ and so forth 
But now they say, ‘I've been on for 
Lever Brothers and for Colgate and for 
Philip Morris.” I'm not sure it’s an im- 
provement, but it’s a whole new world.” 

Yes, it is a whole new world with a 
whole new audience. It's an audience 
that would like good, live theatre just as 
much as it likes good television. And 
television can do a lot toward interesting 


this audience in the theatre. 


JOHN DALY: Like Arlene, Bennett 
Cerf has also become a television per- 
thanks to “What's My Line?” 
But, though Bennett is only a spare-time 


sonality, 


TV personality and has not been starred 
in any Broadway plays this season, his 
position as head of the publishing firm 
of Random House has offered him an 
unusual opportunity to express his deep 


interest in theatre 


BY BENNETT CERF: 


say that television is hurting the sale of 


Some people 
books in America today. I don’t happen 
to subscribe to this theory and as long 
as “What's My Line? 


merry pace and I'm allowed to stay on 


continues its 


it—I'm the one publisher in America 


who's fortunate enough to be 


playing 
both sides of the street at the same 
time. In reality, I'm playing three sides 
of the street--and I hope this triangle 
can be eternal—-because I'm also a pub- 
lisher who is more deeply involved with 
the theatre than any of my publishing 
colleagues I'm not including Samuel 
French, since that firm publishes acting 
editions of plays while Random House 
publishes them for the general reader 
This involvement has led some to sus- 
pect that I'm merely an incurable the- 


atre buff who, lacking 


facilities to put 
plays on the boards, can’t resist the urge 
to put them between same, even though 


the \ practically always lose money 


No surmise could be farther off base 
Raadom House hasn't remained a@ profit 
able publishing enterprise for more than 
a quarter of a century by allowing me to 


ride my hobbies during business hours 
Ihe actual fact is that plays represent 

one of the safest forms of publishing 

Almost) ever play we publish breaks 


even at least and many do a great deal 
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Naturally we concen- 
trate on successful plays, since it would 


better than that 


be ridiculous to try to make books of 


unproduced turkeys. Random 
House now publishes about 90 per cent 


of the 


plays or 


successful plays on Broadway 


Our most recent plays are Tea and 


Robert 
Prescott Proposals by 


Sympathy by Anderson, The 
Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, and Sabrina Fair by 
Samuel Taylor 

Random House has been closely asso 
ciated with the theatre since the firm's 
earliest days. Our first author, in fact, 
was Eugene O'Neill 


been published by 


He had previously 
Liveright for whom 
129,000 copies 
and Mourning Becomes Electra 85,000 


Strange Interlude sold 


fantastic sales for plays. When Liveright 
closed up shop, I hopped a plane for 
Sea Island where O'Neill was living at 
the time and persuaded him to sign a 
while several rival 


contract publishers 


still were courting him through his 
agent. O'Neill's first play for Random 
House, Ah, 50,000 
copies and he continued to be a strong 
seller 


Wilderness!, sold 


right to the tragic end. His last 
play, A Moon for the Misbegotten, which 
was never produced on Broadway, sold 
10,000 copies, almost three times the 
average sale that we expect of a new 
play 

With O'Neill as our theatre keystone, 
we have since published Kaufman and 


Hart, Sidney Kingsley, S. N. Behrman, 
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6.4: M4. MFA. AND PHO. IN ORAMA 
CLASSES in 

Sommeccrineg 

eacrtine 

SSTAGE OFSIGH 

@STELevision 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


Lindsay and Crouse, Arthur Kober and 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. One of our 
plays, Clare Booth Luce’s The Women, 
was on the best seller lists for a few 
weeks—a rare achievement for any play 
Among the younger playwrights who are 
now under contract to us are William 
Inge, Arthur Laurents, Truman Capote, 


Samuel Robert 


Taylor, Anderson and 


Axelrod 


One of our 


George 


principles for making a 
book of a play is to try to publish the 
playwright’s version. In other words, the 
book is a play as the author has written 
final without last-minute 


it in form, 


deletions or superfluous stage directions 
by the director. This may explain why 
one author bought three hundred copies 
of his play, 
graphed them, and sent them not only 


recently published auto- 
to his friends but to important drama 
critics throughout the land 

Readers of plays in book form, inci- 
dentally, are not centered entirely in 


New York 


politan area represents about one-third 


I would say that the metro 
of our market. Another 20 per cent of 
the demand comes from the Hollywood 
sector. The rest is scattered all over the 
country, keeping pace with the growth 
of interest in amateur and civic theatrical 
ventures 

There is one 


more dividend in 


publishing good 


plays that should be 
mentioned, Every once in a while a play- 
book. Sam 
Behrman’s Duveen, for example, was a 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


later was condensed for Reader's Digest 


wright decides to write a 


choice and 
That is known in book circles as hitting 


the jack pot. His 


The Worcester Account, is, 


forthcoming book, 
in my opin- 


ion, even better 


JOHN DALY: Steve Allen has done 


practically everything. Composer, pian- 


ist, writer, disc jockey, wit, actor —these 
activities cover a lot of territory and 
have put him in front of a great variety 
of audiences. Steve was introduced to 
Broadway audiences last season in a play 


called The Pink Elephant 


Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to A.B. and A.M. degrees. Day, evening, 


summer session. NEW—a completely up-to- 
date and professionally equipped television 
production studio providing outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training. Broadcasting, 
qaneunding, writing; radio and television pro- 
duction rofessional acting, directing, play- 
writing, scene and costume des'gn. Yudents 
play before metropolitan audiences in well- 
equipped theatre and broadcast from college 
FM radio station. Coed. Placement assist- 
ance. Write Admissions Secretary for catalog 


Emerson College 


Est. 1880. Fully accredited 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


BY STEVE ALLEN: My experience 
in the theatre has actually been quite 
limited. In my 


for it, I 


youth, or what passed 
dabbled in 
amateur and semi-professional theatricals 


amateur, semi- 
in Chicago and at Drake University. It 
was a big jump from there to Broadway 
in The Pink Elephant 

Despite the shortness of that show's 
engagement last season, I must admit in 
all seriousness that I learned a great deal 
Particu- 
larly valuable was the tour which took 


for which I am very grateful 


us to New Haven, Washington and 


Philadelphia 


these 


I have heard a lot about 


particular tryout towns and the 
traditional agony that accompanies pre- 
Broadway fixing. Well, we had our fair 
share of agony; and while we did not 
get the show fixed sufficiently for a New 
York run, I did learn volumes about the 
discipline of the stage and the complex- 
ity of that vast, unpredictable mass of 
known 


humanity anonymously as_ the 


audience 

Mr. Average Ticket Buyer is a pretty 
bright guy, by and large. His tastes are 
sound, his theatrical instincts true. He 
knows what he wants; and since he pays 
for what he 
irrefutable 


gets, his judgment is 

The critics everywhere were kind to 
me. I had heard that drama _ reviewers 
resented interlopers from radio and tele- 
I believe that 


drama critics, as a group, are as compe- 


vision. I don’t believe it 


tent as craftsmen with years of experi- 
ence in a tough profession have to be 
In my own case, they made me realize 
many of the mistakes I had made, and 
certain areas in which I could develop 


as an actor 

The one big problem which radio and 
television bequeathed me was that of ad 
libbing. For years I had done programs 
in which prepared copy was something 
advertising agencies harped on, but it 
was difficult to resist the temptation to 
throw in a phrase or two as the occasion 
It was so difficult that now 
Fortunately The 


Elephant was a farce, so it was 


demanded 

and then I gave in 
Pink 
possible to ad lib occasionally without 


destroying the mood 


JOHN DALY: As a footnote, I can 
add that I was offered the correspond- 
ent’s part Katharine 
in The Prescott Proposals by 
Hayward, Howard Lindsay 


opposite Cornell 
Leland 
and Russel 
Crouse. But, unhappily, a too-heavy tele- 
vision schedule made acceptance impos- 
sible. I have great reservations about my 
talents as an actor, but I was greatly 


complimented that these gentlemen 
should consider me for so substantial a 
part, and I think we must admit that 
my service in television moved them in 


a substantial degree to make the offer 
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The Monsters in the Audience 
ontinued from page 67) 


cylinder, apparently in order to 


gain a 
better focus on the stage. This, however, 


is merely a shrewd dodge to throw sus- 
picion off his real activities. As soon as 
by the 


telescoper” 


you begin to grow entranced 


stage action, the 


“program 


goes to work. He proceeds to slap him- 
self all the program. He may 
pound himself on the cheeks, arms, knees, 


thighs, 


over with 


making a 
But 


“program telescoper” 


chuffling smack 


each 
of the 
is to pummel him- 
self incessantly on the palm of his left 
hand. This creature is the direct opposite 
of the folder.” 
masochist 


The final 


lers”’ the 


time the favorite pastime 


“program He is a 


group 


of “program crack- 


are “program 


nibblers,” who 


are usually women. The “program nib- 


bler” places a in her 


rhe 


person 


corner 


thoughtfully 
nibbler” is a 


mouth and 


chews it “program 


hungry She did not 
She skipped 
order to 


had 
the 


eat 
the 


enough during dinnet 


soup course in eat more 


dessert and then 


to miss dessert in 
She is 
that it 


order to make 


Curtain con- 


siderably 


overweight and knows 


is quite safe to eat even an entire 
of The Playbill, inasmuch as it 


fifteen 


copy 


contains 


only about 


calories 


Occasionall 


get a 


a “program nibbler’ will 


minute piece of 


paper jammed in 


one of her teeth 


She then graduates to 
variety of known 
The 
a male, however, as the female 
deli 
The “toothsucker 

and he 
with his teeth filled 
with particles of beef, celer 


that insidious 


monster 


as the “toothsucker “toothsucker 


1s usually 


variety of audience monster is too 


cate to suck her teeth 


has dined 


heartily and hurriedl 


arrives at the theatre 


, huts, prune 
The 
guards agaist tooth deca 
the 


skins and other flotsam and jetsam 
toothsucker 
ans ol 


Ihe 


hope S$ to 


b rit vacuum cleaner ap 


proach inhales forced drafts of 


al 


and 


dislodge the particles by 


expelling the au 
Most 
intakes of 


through his teeth with 
his toothsuckers”’ 
breath 


their 


tongue employ 


short, swift which hiss 
tecth like 
the 


clan, however, favor the 


through the interstices of 
salutations. A 


toothsucking 


Japanese minority of 


technique of 


long, large inhalations so 


Ed 


Sullivan, the columnist, was once so en- 


that they make a “wheece”’ 


sound 


raged when a virtuoso of “toothsucking” 


that he 
column to 
delineating in all his squalid ugliness the 
character of 


ruined his a theatre 


evening at 


devoted almost 


an entire 


the “toothsucker.” 


Even more than 


horrifying the 
the “cruncher.’ The 

is a depraved being who has 
the not to witness a 


but to chew and munch 


“toothsucker” is 
“cruncher’ 


come to theatre 


play He chews 


and munches such objects as caramels, 


peppermints, Hopjes and popcorn. (‘The 
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popcorn “cruncher”’ 


is found chiefly in 
movie houses, where he can torture his 
neighbors not only by crunching mouth- 
fuls of popcorn 


but by 


the 


also crinkling 


the glassine bag in which 


pope orm 
is packaged 

One of the few 
ance 


men of my 
taken 


“crunchers, 


acquaint- 


who has 


positive action 


against “tooth- 
suckers’ and other audience monsters is 
a handsome, black-haired, stocky gentle- 
man, about forty years old, named Sid 
Garfield. Garfield is the exploitation 
director of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System faithful 


From 


“munchers,” 


and he has been a 


devotee of the theatre since 1931 


1942 to 


musicals 


1950 he reviewed and 
The Hollywood Reporter 
and had the opportunity to study many 


of Al- 


longer con 


plays 
for 


case histories audience 


monsters 


though no professionally 
nected with the theatre, he still witnesses 


about twenty-five shows every season 


If I have luck to be 


next to one of these creeps, 


the bad seated 
he recently 
remarked, as he crunched a corned beef 
on rye in Lindy’s, “then I 


how good my 


don’t care 
the 
the cast—the 
whole evening is killed. I guess the worst 
experience I ever went through was at 
Finian’s 


seat is, how terrific 


play or how wonderful 


Rainbow a few years 


ago. It 


95 





nightmare The evening 
started out beautifully. It was our fifth 


was like a 


wedding anniversary and I took my wife 
to dinner at the Cub Room. I was 
looking forward to an exciting evening 
because Finian’s Rainbow is my kind of 
show and we had ‘wod seats down front 
But five minutes after we sat down I 
knew I was dead. Right behind me was 
an elderly couple and they were sharing 
a two-pound box of chocolates. I hoped 
they would stop munching when the 
curtain went up, but as soon as the over- 
ture finished, they started chewing away 
faster than before. 


“The wife wasn't too bad—I mean, 
she let the stuff kind of melt 
she went for the creams. Bue the hus- 


I guess 


band, he must have been a caramel 
man-—and he really worked over those 
candies. He munched them and crunched 
them and his jaws made a sound like 
thunderclapping. Well, I figured maybe 
if I turn around and stare at him, he'll 
get the point. So I turned around and 
glared a few times but it was no use 
He looked right through me 


“I got madder and madder. I think if 
I had had a loaded gun I would have 
murdered that man. But finally I jumped 
out. of my seat and ran up the aisle. | 
was like a maniac. I didn’t know what 
I was doing. The doorman tried to stop 
me as I was running out of the lobby. 
‘I got to make a long-distance call, I 
yelled. I ran up to the corner to a drug- 
store, and went in and bought a quar- 
ter’s worth of sourballs. Then I resumed 
my seat. 

“IT filled my mouth full of sourballs 
so my cheeks were puffed out like a 
squirrel’s, Then I went into action. I 
sucked them, I chewed them, I bit them, 
I slurped them around. Then I turned 
and stuck my jaws right out at these 
people, and it was like I was saying, ‘All 
right, if it’s a crunching contest you 
want—I'll crunch you right out of this 


theatre.’ I kept it up for a few min- 


Fifth jan _— é 


utes as far as I was concerned this was 
Finally the 
elderly couple just had to surrender. You 


a real battle to the death 


see, I was in possession of superior fire 
power. Chocolates are no match for 
sourballs. They closed the box of choco- 
lates and I had no more trouble with 
them the rest of the show 

According to Garfield, the “gumsnap- 
per,’ while a more insidious villain than 
the “cruncher,” is equally annoying. The 
“gumsnapper” is not just content with 
chewing gum, which is bad enough—-but 
at least chewing is a quiet, rhythmic 
activity which is almost bearable. The 
“gumsnapper”’ has developed the facility 
of balancing the wad of gum between 
her front teeth and blowing through the 
gum until she forms a bubble that bursts 
with a ping. It has taken her years of 
arduous training to achieve perfection in 
the art of “gumsnapping.”’ Frequently, 
when “gumsnappers” have bought tick 
ets for one of the top hits, like The 
Teahouse of the August Moon or The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, and they know they 
will have a field day torturing customers 
who have waited months to attend a 
hard-to-see play, they will practice for 
hours in front of a mirror the night 
before, to bring their “gumsnapping” 
technique to a razor-sharp keenness 

“Once,” 


formance of Brigadoon, I had the mis- 


recalls Garfield, “at a_per- 
fortune to be seated next to a young 
couple. The girl was a confirmed ‘gum- 
snapper. The first act was ruined for 
me. I thought of buying ten sticks of 
gum and furiously chewing them in her 
face. But I decided against outgumming 
her. Her boyfriend looked like a man 
without a sense of humor. At intertais- 
sion she went out for a_ smoke. I 
scribbled a note. ‘Your gumsnapping 1s 
driving me crazy, I wrote. ‘I implore 


I left the 


note on her seat. When she returned, she 


you, please, do not do this.’ 


read the note, smiled and looked all 
around to see if she could discover who 
wrote the note. I kept a blank expression 
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on my face. Then she spit out the gum 
into the note and threw it away. I 
enjoyed the second act of Brigadoon.” 

Among the other transgressors in Gar- 
field's gallery of rogues are the “fanners.” 
The “fanners’ are ladies who employ 
their programs as air-conditioning de- 
vices. Garfield points out: “It’s not so 
much the actual decibel volume of a 
program being fanned. That's not high 
It's the rhythmic movement, back and 
forth, back and forth. It catches your 
eye. You're hypnotized. You keep won- 
dering when will they stop. Unlike ‘gum- 
snappers’ or ‘crunchers, there is hope 
with ‘fanners.’ Finally they have to stop 
because their arms get weary.” 

A special corner of purgatory will 
have to be reserved for the “weaver and 
bobber.”’ The 


under the peculiar delusion that he is at 


“weaver and bobber’”’ is 


a tennis game and, in order to keep all 
the actors within his vision, he swings his 
head convulsively from side to side. This 
means that the person behind must con- 
tinually weave in order to have his view 
of the stage clear. This sets up a chain 
reaction through the theatre. Louis Sobol 
recently reported that his enjoyment of 
The Immoralist was ruined because he 
sat behind Dave Garroway, one of the 
outstanding “weavers and bobbers” of 
our time, and that Garroway weaved and 
bobbed all through the three acts of the 
play. Sobol still isn’t sure what The 
Immoralist is all about 

There are many other subvarieties of 
the audience monster genus. There is the 
woman with the bulky fur coat, which 
she drapes over the seats adjacent to her 
on either side so that you suddenly be- 
come aware of the empty arm of a mink 
coat or a sheared beaver drooping on 
your lap. There is the “hummer” who 
insists on humming the themes of the 
He deliber- 
ately does it in a pitch higher or lower 


songs in a musical comedy 


so he will be sure to scrape your nerves 
Companion to the “hummer” is the 
“lyric reciter.’ This miscreant has care- 
fully studied the score of the show the 
night before and comes prepared to 
chant the words of every lyric right along 
with the cast. He purposely keeps one 
word behind the actors in order to drive 
you out of your mind. The “cougher”’ is 
a particularly disturbing culprit because 
his form of tormenting audiences is 
highly contagious. Let there be one 
skilled and persistent “cougher” in an 
audience and there soon will be a_per- 
fect cacophony of hawking and wheez- 
ing and barking from every corner of the 
theatre. 

“Someday,” Garfield threatens, “when 
I am sitting next to one of these 
‘coughers,, I am going to grab him by 
the lapel and ask him, ‘That last cough 
did you have to cough it, did you really 


have to cough it?’ 
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Eau 

Eau de Cologne 4 oz. . 
Bath Powder 6 oz. . 
Cologne Stick . . . $1.50 


Perfume, one dram . . . $2.00 
ne Stick & 2 oz. Cologne Set . . . $2.50 


Purse Perfume & 2 oz. Cologne Set 
sf 


de Cologne 60z. .. . $2.50 


5% $1.50 
. . $2.00 


.. . $3.00 





